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New and old type Mclanahan Log Washe 
used here remove clay from cement 
Pennsylvania 






Three pairs of McLanahan Logs in the world’s 
largest phosphate pliant in Florida. 












McLanahan Welded Steel Log Washers are 
smooth running, highly efficient machines 
for removing tough clays, soft rock and : = 
other materials from iron and manganese Melanahon Log Washers removing tough Mclanahan Paddle Mill and Log Wost 
ores, barytes, zinc, ochre, peat, limestone, en ee ee ee 

trap rock, sand and gravel, phosphate, gold 
and other ores. These machines remove up 
to 90% of refuse materials—providing sav- 
ings that more than pay for the installation 
in a short time. A few of hundreds of appli- 
cations are illustrated at right. 


McLanohan | 
Rockmoaster 
Crusher and 
log Wosher 
removing 
tough clays 
from iron ore 
in Alabama. 





Two pairs of 30° Mclanahan Logs, used for 
cleaning sand and gravel in Virginia. 







McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 


Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment Headquarters 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 





Dependable Products: Single and Double Roll—and Jaw Crushers, Crushing Plants, Reciprocating Plate and Apron Feede 
Roll Grizzlies, Conveyors, Elevators, Screens, Scrubbers, Stee! Log Washers, Sond Drags, Hoists, Jigs, Dry Pans, Dryers, Scrap Sundiers, Pulle) 
i Gears, Bearings, Sprockets, Sheaves, Rollers, Bin Gates, Elevator Buckets, Gratings, Car Wheels, Ferrous and Bronze Castings. 
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GROMMET V BELT 
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OUNDING action of this machine 
P put terrific shock and strain on 
V belts. Belts are outdoors, have to 
ind rain, dust and dampness. When 
tS wore out, work stopped —-cCosts 
nt up by the minute. 
Then a B. F. Goodrich man sug- 
sted using B. F. Goodrich grommet 
elts. When the picture above was 
ken, the grommet belts had been in 
3 years, and looked good for a lot 
re service. BFG grommet belts look 
same as ordinary belts but, because 
ey are made in an entirely different 
iy, grommet belts stand more shocks 





rs, | heavier loads than any other kind 
YS ; lere’s why: 
1 : No cord ends—A grommet is end 


less, made by winding heavy cord on 
itself to form an endless loop. It has 
no overlapping ends. Because most of 
the failures in ordinary V belts occur 
in the region where cords overlap, the 
endless cord section in a grommet V 
belr eliminates such failures 
Concentrated cord strength— All of 
the cord material in a B. F. Goodrich 
grommet multiple-V belt is « 
in twin grommets, positioned close 


mcenivrdtled 


to the driving faces of the pulley. No 
layers of cords torubagainst one another 
and generate heat; cord and adhesion 
failures are reduced. 

Better grip, less slip— Because a 
grommet is endless, a grommet V belt 
is more flexible, grips the pulleys 
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Three years at hard labor 
for B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 


B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


better. Size for size, grommet 1 
V belts will give 
power, pull neavier loads Wit! 


Safety factor 


Only B. F. Goodrich has the grom 


met! — No other t \ 
grommet V belt (U. S. Pa 
243,294). Now i P i 
sections. See your local B. F.G 
fistributor. The B. F. Goodrich ( 
Industrial & General P 

14» Ohi 


Grom" Bells. 


B.E Goodrich 
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In less than 40 years, since the first income tax law was imposed 
by Congress, the corporate income tax rate has risen from 1 percent to 

a combined normal, surtax and excess profits marginal rate of 82 percent, 
as was recently reported in Manufacturers Record. During the same period, 
the individual exemption has shriveled from $3000 at 1913 values to $600 
at 1951 values, and the number of individuals subject to income taxes has 
risen from less than 400,000 to 55,000,000. Also within this 38-year 
period, Congress has passed 40 major revenue acts and some 300 miscel 
laneous revenue statutes, adding complexity and confusion to the enormous 
tax burden. 











* * * * * * * * * 


The Research and Development Board, Department of Defense, predicts 
that total research and development expenditures in the United States 
during 1952 will be approximately $2.93 billion, of which $1.64 billion 
will be from government appropriations. The use of funds by types of 
institutions was listed as: $1.82 billion by industry; $830,000,000 by 
government; and $280,000,000 by universities. This represents an in- 
crease of about 13 percent over 1951 expenditures. 


* * * * * * * * * 











Missouri Pacific Lines reports that the average revenue received by 


the American railroads for hauling a ton of freight and transporting 
one passenger one mile has changed little during the past 30 years. 
For hauling a ton of freight one mile, the railroads received 1.275 
in 1921; in 1951 (first nine months), 1.324 cents. For transporting 
passenger one mile in 1921, they received 3.086 cents; in 1951 (first 
nine months), 2.589 cents. 








* - * . * * . * * 


Construction contract awards in the 37 states east of the Roc 
for the first two months of the year totaled $1,787,297,000, or 18 perce 





less than the corresponding period of 1951, according to an F. W. Dodge 
report. Nonresidential contracts in February were down 16 percent from 
January figures and 30 percent lower than February, 1951, while resident 


awards were up 17 percent from January, but were 25 percent lower 
than February, 1951. Public and private works were down 9 percent 
January, but 5 percent higher than February a year ago. 


+ * * * * ° + * * 


The U.S. steel industry produced 105,134,553 tons of ingots and 
for castings in 1951, which was the greatest annual production record 


fren, 





history, exceeding the 1950 output by 8,300,000 tons. It was 17, 30 , OC 
tons over the average annual production of World War a Total annua] 
vapacity, which has risen 4,300,000 tons, is now 108, 670 ton 
considerably larger increase is scheduled for 1952 a in 1953 


capacity is expected to reach 120,000,000 tons. 


* * * 


The constitutionality of New York State's weight-distance 
was recently upheld by the State Supreme Court, after trucking 
challenged the law. The trucking firms are expected to appeal 
Cision; they hold the law is unconstitutional because it discriminats 
against larger vehicles. The big-truck tax law was passed by the 1951 
legislature as a part of Governor Dewey's program to levy on vehicles 
Weighing more than 18,000 1b., a larger proportionate share of thé 
of state highways. 
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Great Lakes shipments of limestone, coal, iron ore and grain reached 
a total of 189,750,171 net tons during 1951, breaking all previous records, 
according to figures recently released by the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
Limestone shipments totaled 25,871,319 net tons, also an all-time high. 


* 7 * * * * * . . 


A truck-weight bill which would have allowed trucks to carry heavier 
loads over Pennsylvania highways was vetoed by Governor John S. Fine. The bi 
which was supported by truckers and opposed by railroads, would have raised 
the load ceiling on trucks from 45,000 to 60,000 1b. The bill also would 
have provided new standards for minimum braking and engine performance, 
as well as graduated fines for violators. 














Rich uranium deposits have been discovered in Sweden, as was recently ' T 
announced by an atomic energy government official. The uranium was found ret 
in shale deposits near Stockholm, which contained about 175 grams of uranium tal 
per ton of shale. In some samples, the uranium content ran as high as 
5000 grams per ton. im be 

The Michigan Regional Enforcement Commission of the Wage Stabilization wi 
Board recently levied penalties totaling $80,000 against an eastern con- S dit 
struction company, which violated W.S.B. regulations by paying over-ceiling on 
wage rates to bricklayers, as was reported by Engineering News-Record. ; 
This was the nation's first major contested violation charge that went 
to formal hearing, and an enforcement attorney stated that the decision 
is "only the beginning” of the enforcement program. 


* * * * * ’ * * . 


The Interstate Commerce Commission estimates that gross capital 
expenditures by the railroads for the first quarter of 1952 will amount 
to $359,500,000, or 27.4 percent above the expenditures for the same th 
quarter in 1951. on 
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Most manufacturers of scientific instruments should have their big- se 


gest sales year in 1952, as was predicted by J. Claire Evans, president of 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association. Sales in 1951 exceeded those 

of 1950 by about 40 percent. Although part of the increase is due to } 
the defense program, the most important factor is attributed to the 
greater emphasis being placed on both research and production control. 
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A "clean-car campaign" by the Clean-Car Committee of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board urges all shippers and receivers of freight to a 
clean all freight cars after unloading them. The committee points out ‘ 
that railroad costs for cleaning cars, like other operating costs, are 
ultimately reflected in the freight rates shippers pay for the trans- 
portation of their goods. Also, it causes delays in switching cars to 
and from cleaning tracks, a situation that aggravates car shortages. 


* * . * * * * * * 


Contract awards for heavy construction totaled $2,281,872,000 for 
the first ten weeks of 1952, compared with a total of $3,148,923,000 for ; . 
the comparable period of 1951, as reported by Engineering News-Record. N 
Private housing awards, with a total of $515,400,000, led all other cm 
award categories and were 20 percent ahead of the same period last year. 


. * * + * . * * * 


A ten-year plan for the improvement of the nation's highways has 
been presented to congressional committees by officials of the American 
Road Builders’ Association. An annual expenditure of $3,000,000,000 over 
a period of the next ten years was recommended, which is considerably 
more than was contemplated in either the bill for $400,000,000 a year 
introduced by Representative Buckley of New York, chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works, or the $600,000,000 a year introduced by 
Senator Chavez of New Mexico, chairman of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. The A.R.B.A. officials stressed the need for a definite pro- 
gram which would recognize the appalling state of the highways and per- 
mit long-range planning on reducing the $32,000,000,000 debit in road 


modernization. 
THE EDITORS 
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he matter of physical and chemical specifica- 
Tiions for liming materials is a subject which 
requires evaluation in the light of what actually 
takes place in the soil when liming is applied. 

Most of the thinking, up until recently, has 
been that the chief purpose of liming is to correct 
soil acidity, and most specifications are written 
with that objective in mind. As a result, we have 
differing requirements between the various states 
and geographic regions, based almost entirely on 
calcium carbonate equivalent and fineness of 
product, which reflect the combinations that are 
supposed to yield best neutralizing results 
economically. 


Liming for Nutrients 

Recently, more recognition is being given to 
the function of carbonates in supplying calcium 
and magnesium to nourish plant growth, and 
much evidence is being accumulated proving that 
limestone has importance as a fertilizer. It may 
well be that the great benefits obtained from 
liming are due to the part limestones have in 
supplying calcium and magnesium and in mo- 
bilizing other essential chemical elements for 
plant consumption rather than because of value 
in neutralizing acid. 

Specifications are largely tied to neutralizing 
value but the finenesses, or surface areas, sought 
do have relation to the rate of take-up of calcium 
and magnesium. Fine fractions will quickly supply 
these elements as plant nutrients but the question 
has been raised as to whether emphasis on fines, 
for the purpose of soil neutralization, is best 
for continued plant nourishment. 

William A. Albrecht, Department of 

niversity of Missouri, in an article, ‘Plant 
Nutrition and the Hydrogen Ion: V. Relative 
Kffectiveness of Coarsely Ground and Finely Pul- 
erized Limestone,” which was published in 

Science, summarized experiments which sug- 
est that grinding might not be best evaluated 
the percentages passing through the finer sieve 
es. His experiments have proved to his satis- 
iction that the function of liming is to supply 
lcium and magnesium as nutrients and he 
aluates fineness on that basis. 

Corn yields in trials where 10-mesh and 100- 

esh limestones were applied at different rates 

clover grown as green manure for corn were 
ich as to prompt consideration of the mecha- 
sms by which a mineral nourishes plants. 

His data show that relatively coarse limestone, 


Soils, 
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What Is Best Fineness for Agricultural Limestone? 











10-mesh and down, 
tons per acre at long intervals (1936-1944), 
relatively better as measured by corn yields tha 
300 or 600 Ib. of either 10-mesh or 100-mes} 
material applied four times or every other year 
Since calcium in soluble calcium sulfate or caleiun 
chloride had beneficial fertilizer effects, whic 
did not exceed those from application of 
of 10-mesh limestone, it was concluded that 
increased plant yield was due to the fertilizing 
value of limestone and not to neutralizing effect 


applied at the raie of 


Excess Neutralization? 


Dr. Albrecht theorizes that we do not 
to neutralize the soil but rather that some a 
in spots is essential for the plant to obtain pho 
phorus, iron and manganese, which are n 
insoluble in alkaline salts. Coarser particles of 
limestone, by dissolving slowly, provide calciun 
to roots of the plant at a regulated rate but leav: 
acid spots for other plant roots to seek o 
the take-up of other needed elements. 

Analysis of his results, which show that 
coarser product produces more corn, sugge 
him that a slower delivery of nutrients from th: 
breakdown of larger particles maj 
optimum rate for the delivery of calcium thar 
is the saturation of clay by quickly acting calciun 
salts or by quickly dissolving 100-mesh limeston: 

He thinks that acidity is necessary in the soi 
for nutrients to weather out of reserve mine 
be passed to and stored on colloidal clay and held 
there in exchangeable forms from which 
vancing roots can take their requirements. A f¢ 
foci of less soluble limestone (coarse material) 
would supply calcium but not make too unif 
a soil for best results. He believes that in 
mixing of fine ground limestone 
danger of neutralizing the entire soil with caleiur 
and overloading it with a single element 

Many other agronomists thoroug! 
mixing of higher surface area limestone throug] 
out the entire soil zone in which the plant 
are expected to extend. They seek rapid ( 
tralization” throughout the zone. 

Dr. Albrecht favors a 10-mesh mill-run lir 
stone. If new state liming laws under co! 
tion are enacted, what should determine fine 
requirements? 
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"Since installing an EAGLE ‘Swintel’ 
Dredging Ladder,we can now star 


up our plant and run all day” 


ae 
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O STATES MR. EBEN VAN DUSSELDORP, sand and discouraged” — then they installed a 10”-60' heay 

gravel producer of Colfax, lowa. The capacity of duty Swintek. “Now we can dredge to lower dept! 
his dredge was increased four times. Boulders in the and cut through impacted strata.” Originally an & 
deposit can no longer work their way into suction pump was used —now a 10” pump is being installe 
line the traveling chain screens the intake nozzle. Most users say, “We should have bought it sooner 
“Shut-downs to clean line were so frequent we were Send for Catalog 745. 








SCREENS NOZZLE. Keeps out boulders CARRIES BOULDERS AWAY FROM THE AGITATES DEPOSIT. Gets the moateriol CUTS THROUGH CLAY STRATA 
and debris. Ends shut-downs. PUMPING ZONE. Cutter bors carry bi into circulation at intake. Production is 

rocks, stumps up ladder-dump behing 

pumping zone. 


covers deposits which suctior ' 
increased. can’t penetrate 








REDUCES PUMP ABUSE. Soves impel INCREASES THE RATIO OF SOLIDS TO UNDERCUTS BANKS. Hogs into banks MODELS FOR EVERY DEPOSIT COND 
ers and shells from pounding weor of WATER. You pump “‘pay dirt’ — not eliminates ‘‘hydraulicking,’’ blasting, TION. Heavy duty, light duty 
boulders worthless water labor. light duty — various lengths 








ew 7 Swintet Cc 
\ W ashe Washers Dredge Ladders rushers nder Grinders Pleners 
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Portland Cements - Old and Present 


NDER THE HEADING “Some Un- 
U solved Problems,” in the January, 
1952, issue of the ASTM Bulletin, the 
monthly magazine of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, A. T. 
Goldbeck, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for research on aggregates and 
conerete, presents this problem: 
“Portland cement concrete is the most 
commonly used structural material 
where known strength and adequate 
resistance to the disintegrating forces 
of natural exposure are important 
factors. The present state of knowl- 
edge enables the engineer adequately 
to design for strength. It does not 
make full provision for designing for 
adequate durability where severe wea- 
thering exposure is encountered.” 

That is a realistic summary of re- 
sults of some 40 years of concrete 
research. The great bulk of concrete 
construction must be designed “for 
adequate durability where severe wea- 
thering exposure is encountered,” in 
pavements, dams, bridges, etc. Yet we 
have no definition of “adequate dur- 
ability.” Much concrete was once sold 
for permanent construction. There 
was reason to believe it would be at 
least as durable as most of nature’s 
rocks. However, none of these is real- 
y permanent; it was expecting too 
much of concrete to fulfill that specifi- 
cation, 

Much concrete used for concrete 
pavements since 1916 may still be 
good concrete, but the pavements are 
sutmoded and in many instances the 
concrete has failed, not because of its 
faults as concrete, but because of 

of adequate foundation and as a 
ilt of over-stressing by far heavier 
vheel loads and faster traffic than 
the designers anticipated. Dams built 
e 1930 have shown signs of dis- 
gration of concrete, but is this 
essarily the fault of the concrete, 
vas it poor design, or faulty con- 
iction methods? Designers of con- 
te have always known that a mini- 
n of water in the mix made strong- 
oncrete and sounder concrete. A 
nd concrete is a durable concrete, 
all evidence points to water as 
chief factor affecting durability 
oncrete; that is, the water retain- 
indefinitely in the concrete from 
original mix, and also exterior 


water that finds its way into concrete 
after it has hardened. We hope to 
prove in subsequent articles that the 
two are intimately related. 


Questions To Be Answered 

Mr. Goldbeck, who is also the newly 
elected president of the American 
Concrete Institute, in the article al- 
ready referred to, poses these four 
questions: 

“1. What is the mechanism which 
causes the failure of portland cement 
concrete under normal outdoor ex- 
posure to weathering action? 

“2. What characteristics of the ce- 
ment and aggregate, physical and 
chemical, affect resistance to weather- 
ing? 

“3. What are the effects of con- 
struction practices, handling, placing, 
finishing and curing, upon concrete 
durability? 

“4. What are the chemical and phy- 
sical reactions Which cause concrete 
failure with certain cement aggregate 
combinations?” 

We believe the simple answer to 
all these questions is: “The relative 
ability or capacity to retain water 
in the interior of the material.” And 
that answer covers good and bad ag- 
gregates as well as concrete. 


Cements Have Changed 

Bulletin 39 of the Research and 
Development Laboratories of the 
Portland Cement Association, just is- 
sued, is a reprint of a paper before 
the annual convention of the A.S.T.M. 
last June. Its title is: “Changes in 
Characteristics of Portland Cement as 
Exhibited by Laboratory Tests over 
the Period 1904 to 1950.” The authors 
are H. F. Gonnerman and William 
Lerch, and they have accomplished an 
exceedingly valuable base for further 
exploration and research on cement. 
If now we can relate the character 
istics of some of these cements to con- 
temporary concrete made with them, 
we may be able to draw some valuable 
inferences. To be sure, surviving 
structures made with cement, manu- 
factured say prior to 1926, and there 
are many, have been conditioned by 
many other factors than the cement, 
yet it should be possible, it seems to 
us, to gain many helpful ideas re- 
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garding the cement factor by thor 
ough study of these structures. 

The comparison of old and present 
day cements, as shown by charts on 
page 3 of the bulletin, demonstrate 
clearly that there has been little 
change in the ignition loss, the MgO, 
the Al.O;, the Fe.O,;, the SO; or the 
insoluble residue in portland cements 
from 1918 to 1950. There has been, 
on the average, a decrease of about 
2 percent in the silica (SiO.) and 
an increase of about 2 percent in the 
lime (CaO). This change in composi 
tion was accompanied, starting about 
1930, by harder “burning” of the 
clinker and a jump of about 20 per 
cent in the calculated tricalcium sili 
cate (C,S) and a decrease of some 
thing more than 10 percent in the 
dicalcium silicate (C.S). It is true 
that a few cements prior to 1930 had 
as high calculated C,.S as present-day 
cements, but most of them had about 
20 percent less. The chart also shows 
that there has been a slight tendency 
since 1943 to reduce the C.S content 
It may not be fair to assume that 
these few earlier “high-limed” c« 
ments actually had more C,S, for 
was the custom then to “season” o 
expose the clinker to weather before 
grinding, which might have made 
them analyze relatively high in limes 
content, but some of the lime may 
already have been hydrated 
Ca(OH). rather than combined a 
C,S, without showing an appreciable 
increase in the loss on ignition 

The older cements were much le: 
finer ground, were in general slowe1 
setting, required less water for no1 
mal consisteney, therefore “bled” 
more, and consistently showed lowe1 
strengths in test 
ages. This increase ir 
later cements was clearly 
be due to finer grinding and the ir 
crease in C,S content. If it were ger 
erally accepted, as was actually the 
case, that the stronger the concrete 
the more durable it must be, we car 
readily understand the pressure fron 
all sides for the development of the 
kind of portland cement we have to 
day. Whether that can now be cor 
sidered a step in the direction of more 
durable concrete under severe wea 
thering exposure is certainly oper 
question in the light of present know 
edge and experience. 

It is a simple fact of surface chen 
istry that the finer the particles of a 
material, or the greater its surface 
area, the more water it wlll 
and hold; or in another way of stat 
ing the case, the more the materia 
will “swell.” Every aggregate 
ducer is familiar with this phenome 
non of the bulking of sand. Ceme 
grains bulk in the same way, or 
much more so because most of the 
red iced by 
of « 


specimens, at a 
strength ir 
shown to 


+ 


take up 


; 


cement grains are 
called “solution” to particles 
loidal size having enormous sur 
areas. Moreover, some of the wate: 
which surrounds the cement particle 
is actually chemically bound t 


Oo 
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UGE 


BUILDS 
‘EM 












Sizes from 5 x 6 to YOp,; - : 
32 x 40 Inches 'N 


Steelweld or Cast Steel Frame 

Oversize Shafts and Bearings 
Self-Aligning or Bronze Bearings 

Box Section, Cast Steel Pitman 

Extra Long, Manganese Steel Jaw Plates 
Dust-Proof Bearing Seals 

Stationary, Skid-Mounted or Portable 


ROGERS JAW CRUSHERS are de- 
signed and built to handle the most 
difficult crushing operations. Hard 
glacial gravel, basalt, granite, 
extremely hard ores, ferro-chrome 
alloys and many other hard and 
abrasive materials are being crushed. 
High production, low maintenance ex- 
pense and continuous operation have prompted 
hundreds of owners of ROGERS JAW CRUSHERS 
to say “Sure glad Rogers builds ‘em tough!” 
This extra toughness built into every ROGERS 
JAW CRUSHER pays off in extra dividends 

to their owners 


— RET gi 





OTHER ROGERS EQUIPMENT: 


@ APRON FEEDERS 
@ RECIPROCATING FEEDERS 
@ CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 
@ HAMMERMILLS 
@ PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANTS 
was @ ROLL CRUSHERS 
e @ ROCK & ORE WASHERS 
@ REVOLVING SCREENS 
@ VIBRATING SCREENS 
@ LIVE ROLL GRIZZLYS 
@ UNDERGROUND LOADERS 


ROGERS en 


IRON WORKS COMPANY —— | © DRILL JUMBOS 


Joplin, Missouri 
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LABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 


Clear-Cut Decision on Secondary Boycott 
by Ohio Supreme Court 


By NATHAN 


HE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE 
T or OHIO, on February 13, 1952, 
rendered a decision in the case of a 
subeontractor hauling gravel with 
nonunion employes against the local 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., which 
probably will have a bearing on all 
such disputes. It contains a clear- 
ut distinction between unlawful sec- 
ondary boycotts and legitimate pick- 
eting and walkouts by labor unions 
on construction jobs. It involves a 
situation that frequently arises, or 
may arise, in the cases of suppliers 
of construction materials, such as our 
rock products producers. He was haul- 
ing pit-run gravel for filling in on 
a building site, as the subcontractor 
to another subcontractor. His truck 
drivers were not unionized because 
they chose not to join the union. Their 
employer took the position that it was 
not within his province to persuade 
or coerce them into joining the union. 

The case was brought by Anderson 
Co., the subcontractor hauler, 
against the teamsters’ union in an ap- 
peal from an adverse decision in the 
Court of Appeals, which had reversed 
a decision of the lower court—the 
Common Pleas Court of Franklin 
County—and had thus denied an in- 
inction against picketing a construc- 
tion job to compel the plaintiff (An 
lerson) to use union teamsters o1 
iit the job. Under pressure of the 
teamsters’ union, with the cooperation 

the building trades unions, the 

me contractor and his grading sub- 
ntractor, who employed Anderson, 
forced to cancel the contract 
th Anderson in order to proceed 
th the construction of a _ hospital 
ilding on the campus of the State 
University of Ohio. The prime con- 
tractor was the James I. Barnes Con- 
ction Co., and the grading sub- 
ntractor H. W. Holt & Son Co., by 
hom the gravel hauling subcontrac 
\nderson was employed. Incident- 
the began early in 


Sons 


ere 


court case 


Facts in Case 

he teamsters’ union would appear 
ave the city of Columbus pretty 
up, since it included inde- 
who owned their trucks as 
as employed drivers. However, in 
, best efforts it had 
dle to organize the Anderson driv 
after some two years work on 

Hence it was decided to 
high pressure method, and in Feb- 
1949, the prime contractor, 
es, was told by the union to stop 
derson from making any further 
employed union 


sewed 


ients 


been 


of its 


use 


iry, 


veries unless he 


vers, or the job would be “banner- 
a picket would carry a 


that is, 
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banner for the purpose of causing 
the building trades unions members to 
walk off the job. The order was not 
complied with and a walkout followed. 

Holt, the grading contractor, then 
tried to find qualified union truck 
drivers, but was unable to get them, 
so Anderson was permitted to resume 
deliveries with his nonunion drivers. 
In a few days the walkout of build- 


ing trades unions members was re- 
peated, and Barnes was compelled by 
the union bosses to serve Holt with 


a written order to dispense with An- 
derson’s nonunion services as a haul- 
age subcontractor. Anderson then 
took his case into court and got a 
temporary injunction from the lowest 
court, whose decision went at once 
to the Court of Appeals with the 
understanding that the higher court 
would decide only on the evidence 
submitted in the court below. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the deci- 
sion of the lower Court of Common 
Pleas and denied the injunction. Tl.e 
Ohio Supreme Court was therefore 
placed in the position of having to 
dig out the fundamentals of the law 
involved. It did so in a very complete 
and revealing way. 
Supreme Court Decision 


1 


usual in al 


The union bosses, as 
such actions, claimed that there was 
no conspiracy, no pressure on the con 
tractor, that the union was merely 
exercising it constitutional right of 
free speech to let the public know 
that Anderson did not employ union 
truck drivers. That the members of 
the building trades unions walked 
off the job was, the union bosses con 
tended, merely the voluntary act of 


individuals who did not wish to worl 
with nonunion men. The first 
to be decided by the Supreme Court 
was therefore whether the plan adopt- 
the union was in fact 
designed to exert pressure upon the 
members of the several building 
inions employed on the job to 
bring about a concerted 
page and thus cause Barnes, the gen 
eral contractor, to order Holt. his sub- 
contractor, to order cancellation of the 


matter 


ed by bosses 


trades 


work stop- 


Anderson subcontract for gravel haul 
ing; and, if so, whether such con 
certed plan constituted unlawful in 
terference with the rights of the 
plaintiff (Anderson). 

The court said: “At the outset, it 
is appropriate to observe that the 

biect matter of this action do 
not involve a labor controversy be 
tween the plaintiff and the local union, 
because the record discloses that An- 
derson never interfered with the right 
of his employes to join the union, but 
tor the position that membership in 
the union was a matter for determina 
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tion of the employes alone. 
not involve a controversy among 


tween 
contractors or 


who 
or any other subcontractor. A 


ly 
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between 
bers of the several craft 


does 


between 
Anderson and 
employes o 


are 


does not involve 
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members 


parties defendant to thi 


We 
on 
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It 


on 


the construction 
After 


co 


is n 
e that 


or 


ly 


urt 


duct 
gality may be determined by 


pose as shown by 
cations 
rounding 
apparent 
the defendants in the 


o claim or 
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Barnes and ar 
wherein 
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evidel 


Was any) 


Barne 


its subcontractors 


members of the 


weighing the 
“The 


behavior as 


sald: 
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and the logi 
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and thus secure 
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the 
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Barnes, 


na 


the general contractor, « 


i, 


t nvoive 


I 
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A} 
derson, his employes and the members 
of the public as patrons or customers 
of Anderson. It 
controversy 
Barnes, 


He 


a controvel 


inlo 
actio 


ce to 


agreed 


would 


ocal 


words, 


project 


3arnes or Holt and the 
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Situation 


well as 


the 
is 


unionized construction project.” 
The court proceeded to give 


interesting 
changing attitudes of 


the matter 


historical 


¢ 


of 


“peaceful 


esume 
the ec 


quoting many decisions in bo 


and federal courts, 
Supreme Court. The 
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comple 
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purt 


th 


the 


review is that with the enact 
liberal labor laws, the t 
a tendency toward libera t 
tions of the “free speec! 
of labor unions. Then, 
cent years, this point 
changed, led bv the U.S - 
Court “to a recog? 
certain instance i 
rant an injunctior g 
or bannering not t 
constitutional prote ! 
speech.” Specific cass e re 
In this review, a1 
by Mr. Justice Frat 
Supreme Court dee ! 
quoted as follow LD) 
Amendment of the ¢ t 
a state from use of 
to prohibit the picket 
conducted by the r 
out employe in orde? 
pliance by him with r 
come a nior } , It 
called that tl } 
ter inior na ! 
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U.S. Supreme ¢ 
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Irreplaceable...production lost in idle kilns! 
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You can cut down on hot zone replacements 
which steal precious production time when 
you install Permanente Periclase-Chrome re- 
fractory brick. 

That’s because patented Permanente Peri- 
clase-Chrome brick is especially designed for 
hot zone linings in cement kilns. 

With Permanente Periclase-Chrome brick 
you get a lining of maximum refractoriness 
that is highly resistant to chemical attack by 
cement clinker. It takes a good coating, holds 
it well, and has great resistance to thermal 
shock. 

Verified performance records of kilns 
throughout the country show that Perma- 
nente Periclase-Chrome brick have with- 
stood as many as 17 shutdowns for various 





causes without any loss of brick due to 
spalling. 

The superiority of Permanente Pericla 
Chrome brick is the result of experi 
gained by Kaiser Chemicals in more than !0 
years of providing specialized brick to t 
cement industry. 

This experience is available to you 
cluding installation assistance—at no ex 
cost. Standard brick sizes supplied in bo 
burned and chemicaily bonded forms 
have expanded to better take care of 5 
needs. Call or write principal sales offi 
Chemical Division, Kaiser Aluminun 
Chemical Sales, Inc., 1924 Broadway, O 
land 12, California. First National To: 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Kaiser Chemicals 


Pioneers in Modern Basic Refractories 


Basic Refractory Brick and Ramming Materials * Dolomite * Magnesia * Magnesite * Alumina * Periclo 
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Secretary- Treasurer 


RicHarp L. Davis, formerly secre- 
tary of the Industrial Mineral Wool 
Institute, has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Perlite Institute, 
New York, N.Y. Mr. Davis has had 


















Richard L. Davis 








many years of experience in engineer- 
ing and association management. As 
= secretary of the Industrial Mineral 
, | Wool Institute, he was responsible for 
'e 





the establishment of the industry’s 
product certification program and the 
publication of many standards and 
specifications by the Bureau of Stand- 
0 ards, American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Technical Commit- 
tee on Heat Insulations of the Federal 
Specifications Board. Previously he 
was associated with the management 
engineering firm of Stevenson, Jordan 
and Harrison, where he served as a 
statistician and later in various exec- 
utive and managerial capacities. 


General Manager 


p FreD H. Stewart, formerly general 
. superintendent, has been named gen- 
eral manager of Southwest Potash 
Corp., Carlsbad, N.M., and W. Aubrey 
Smith has been appointed assistant 
general manager. Ross M. Durland 
has been made plant superintendent, 
and Norman Prudent has been ap- 
pointed mine superintendent. 

Mr. Stewart is a graduate of Texas 
College of Mines, El Paso, Texas, and 
has had a wide background in mining 
and geological work. He became asso- 
ciated with American Metal Co., Ltd., 
the parent company of Southwest Pot- 
as Corp., in 1941 as geologist and 

t was placed in charge of all West- 
®: exploration, subsequently becom- 













ing general superintendent. After 
three years’ service in the Army, he 
joined Southwest in 1949, after hav- 
ing served previously as an engineer- 
ing consultant in the potash field. 

Mr. Durland was formerly assis- 
tant production manager of American 
Potash and Chemical Corp. at Trona, 
Calif. He is a graduate of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash., with a 
degree in chemistry. 

Mr. Prudent has been a pioneer 
in coal mechanization since 1924 and 
has been active in the mine safety 
movement. He joined Southwest Pot- 
ash Corp. after 33 years in the coal 
industry. He was formerly general 
manager for Hanna Coal Co. 


Association President 


Davip J. WARSAW, president of 
Hay-Con Tile Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
been re-elected president of the Con- 
crete Products Association of Detroit. 
Other officers re-elected are Benjamin 
Wilk, Standard Building Products 
Co., vice-president; Al Frink, Frink 
Concrete Products Co., secretary; and 
Martin Kostere, United Block Co., 
Inc., treasurer. 


Elected President 


GORDON H. CHAMBERS has _ been 
elected president of Foote Mineral 
Co., Philadelphia, Penn. He succeeds 
H. C. Meyer who was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the board. A 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Chambers joined the 
company in 1928 as a sales engineer. 
He was elected vice-president and 
treasurer in 1936 and executive vice- 
president in 1951. 





Gordon H. Chambers 
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Executive Vice-President 


CARL D. FRANKS has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, III. 
He has been vice-president for promo- 
tion since 1948. Mr. Franks joined 
the P.C.A. staff in 1916 as district 
engineer in charge of the Indianapolis 



























Carl D. Franks 





office. Eight years later he was ap- 
pointed Midwestern regional manager, 
and in 1948 he became vice-president 
for promotion. Mr. Franks is a grad- 
uate of Purdue University where he 
received his B.S. degree in civil en- 
gineering. 


Chief Chemist 


Roy R. DREHER has retired as chief 
chemist and inspector at the Hudson, 
N.Y., plant of Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., New York, N.Y., after 39 
years of continuous service. He will 
by succeeded by John B. Stark, assis- 
tant chief chemist and inspector. Mr. 
Dreher joined the Hudson plant as 
a physical tester in 1913. Three years 
later, he was promoted to chemist, 
and in 1946 was appointed chief chem- 
ist and inspector. Mr. Stark was born 
in Superior, Wis., where he received 
his elementary and college education. 
A graduate of State Teachers College 
with a B.S. degree in chemical physics, 
he served in the Army from 1940 to 
1945. In 1946, he rejoined the cement 
company as turn chemist at the Du- 
luth, Minn., plant. Two years later, 
he was transferred to the Hannibal, 
Mo., plant as chemist, and in 1950 
was promoted to assistant chief chem- 


ist and inspector. He was transferred 
to the Hudson plant as assistant chief 
chemist and inspector in 1951, which 


position he has held until his present 
appointment. 
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California dinner honors N.S.G.A. president-elect Albert R. Shiely. Left to right: Albert Shiely, 
H. E. Bender, Mrs. Shiely, Robert Mitchell, Mrs. Redmond, Russell C. Graham, Mrs. Best, Carder 


B. Livingston, Mrs. Akmadzich, H. N. Goodreau, Mrs. Goodreau, Dewey Manning, Mrs. Manning, 
H. G. Feraud, P. J. Akmadzich, Mrs. Graham, Q. W. Best, Mrs. Mitchell, N. J. Redmond, and 
Mrs. H. E. Bender 


Guests of Honor 


ALBERT R. SHIELY, newly elected 
president of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, and Mrs. Shiely 
were guests of honor at a dinner 
given for them by members of the 
board of directors of the Southern 
California Rock Products Association 
and their wives on February 19 at 
the Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shiely were on their 
way to the Hawaiian Islands for a 
vacation trip. 

The southern California hosts were 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Bender, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. J. Redmond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Q. W. 
Best, Mr. and Mrs. Russell C. Gra- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Carder B. Living- 
ston, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Akmadzich, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Manning, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. N. Goodreau, and H. G. 
Feraud, executive secretary of the 
Southern California Rock Products 
Association. 


N.R.M.C.A. President 


R. K. HUMPHRIES, who was elected 
president of the National Ready Mix- 
ed Concrete Association at its annual 
convention in Chicago in February, 
1952, was born in Seattle, Wash., and 
graduated in 1938 from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, where 
he majored in political science. He 
joined Pacific Coast Aggregates in 
1939 and held various positions at 
both yards and plants. Four years 
later he transferred to the transporta- 
tion department, later becoming man- 
ager of the department. In 1943, Mr. 
Humphries joined an air squadron of 
the U.S. Navy as engineering officer, 
serving until late 1945. 

He returned to Pacific Coast Aggre- 
gates as sales manager in charge of 
ready-mixed concrete. In 1946, he be- 
came assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, E. J. Goodpas- 
tor, and in 1948 he was made assis- 
tant general manager. Two years 
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later Mr. Humphries became vice- 
president and general manager and 
was elected a director of the company. 
He served as secretary-treasurer of 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association from 1950 to 1951. He 
is also a director of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association. 


Harvey Whipple Retires 


HARVEY WHIPPLE, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Concrete Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Mich., has been named 
editorial consultant, and Fred F. Van 
Atta has been appointed acting secre- 
tary-treasurer. He has been assistant 
secretary since 1946. Mr. Whipple, 
who had served a number of years 
with the Detroit Free Press and De- 
troit News and as managing editor of 
Concrete-Cement Age, became part- 
time secretary of A.C.I. in 1919. He 
decided to devote full time to insti- 
tute affairs and assumed the addi- 
tional duties of treasurer in 1921. 
Mr. Whipple inaugurated the AC/ 
News Letter in 1920, which became 


part of the Journal of the American 
in 1929. 


Concrete Institute 





Harvey Whipple 
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Mr. Van Atta, a native of 
ville, Mich., is a civil en; 
graduate of Michigan State 
He joined the Michigan En; 
Experiment Station in ress 
aggregate, and later worked 
cise level surveys with the ( 
Geodetic Survey, foundatio 
gations and early constructi 
of Kentucky dam of the T.\ 
in the development of hyd: 
sign and hydraulic mode] st 
the Los Angeles district of t} 
of Engineers. During World 
Mr. Van Atta served as as 










Fred F. Van Atta 


the district engineer, Charlest 
in charge of planning and 
tion of aircraft warning statio 





bor defenses, concrete and 
wharves, and concrete and 
paving. 


Heads Masonry Division 


DALTON F. SPINGLER, sales n 
of Duro-Crete Co., East Pro. 
R.I., has been placed in cha 
the new masonry supply divisi 
cording to an announcement 
Ercole Addonizio, president 
company. Evelyn V. Vanta ha 
promoted to office manager, a1 
liam Francis has been ap} 
salesman. 


A.R.B.A. Officers 


PAUL B. REINHOLD, Pitts! 
Penn., was re-elected president 
American Road Builders’ Asso 
at its Golden Anniversary conv 4 
in Houston, Texas, January 24. Oth 
officers are Charles M. Noble E 
ton, N.J., vice-president, Northe: 
Division; Charles W. Smith, 
cola, Fla., vice-president, Sout J 
Division; M. J. Hoffman, St : 
Minn., vice-president, Centra 
sion, who replaces W. A. Robert 
waukee, Wis.; and A. Diefendo: 
Lake City, Utah, vice-president, \ 
ern Division. Jennings Rand 
Washington, D.C., was namea 
urer. 
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Association President 


©. H. SEEGER, general manager for 
Harry Wellnitz, Columbus, Ohio, has 
heen elected president of the Colum- 
bus Conerete Block Manufacturers 
Association. Mr. Seeger, who has been 
ner’ ing as vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeds J. Paul Batterson, 
vice-president of The Cunard-Lang 
Concrete Co. Kenneth K. King, presi- 
dent of King & Eichenlaub, succeeds 
Mr. Seeger as vice-president. M. C. 
Royer continues as acting secretary- 


treasurer. 


Committee Chairman 


Harris N. SNYDER, president of 
Federal Crushed Stone Corp., and 
vice-president and general manager of 
Buffalo Slag Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
General Corporations Committee of 
the Greater University of Buffalo De- 
velopment Program. 


Outstanding Salesman 


SAM BUDERMAN, West Virginia dis- 
trict sales manager for Universal 
Concrete Pipe Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
recently was named “Outstanding 
Salesman for 1951.” Mr. Buderman 
was honored at a special dinner of 
the Columbus Sales Executives Club, 
as the guest of Thomas H. Monag- 
han, general sales manager. A. G. 
Cochran and William Curtiss of the 
Columbus staff, were co-hosts. 


On Board of Directors 


H. C. “Pat” MAGINN, executive 
vice-president of Calaveras Cement 
Co. and chairman of its management 
committee, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of Trans- 
america Corp. Mr. Maginn, who has 
been associated with Calaveras since 
1926, succeeds William H. Draper, Jr., 
who has resigned to accept an im- 
portant European post with the U.S. 
government. 


H. C. Maginn 








Robert F. Hindman 


General Manager 


ROBERT F. HINDMAN has been 
named general manager of the new 
lightweight aggregate division of The 
Marietta Concrete Corp., Marietta, 
Ohio, and Robert C. Stelzle has been 
appointed manager of the precast con- 
crete panel plant. Mr. Hindman will 
also supervise laboratory research on 
testing and development of new uses 
for Beslite, an expanded clay aggre- 
gate. He is a graduate of Ohio State 
University, and has been associated 


Robert C. Stelzle 


with the Corps of Engineers, the Ohio 
Highway Department Testing Labo- 
ratory on materials testing and ag- 
gregate research and was an engi- 
neering officer with the U.S. Navy 
during World War II. Prior to joining 
The Marietta Concrete Corp., Mr. 
Hindman was a field engineer with 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Mr. Stelzle, a chemical engineer, 
was formerly plant manager of the 
Cemenstone Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Appointed Treasurer 


K. E. DrIxon has been appointed 
treasurer of Preload Company, Inc., 
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New York, N.Y., designers of pre- 
stressed concrete structures, accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. W. 
Brown, chairman of the board. 
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NORMAN G. HoOUGH, widely known 
throughout the lime industry, died 
March 10. Mr. Hough had the distinc- 
tion of being the first salaried man- 
ager representing the lime industry, 
having served as manager of the Hy- 
drated Lime Manufacturers’ Bureau 
when it was an organization separate 
from the Lime Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. When the National Lime Asso- 
ciation was reorganized in the late 
1920’s, Mr. Hough was appointed 
president and general manager. After 
leaving the National Lime Association 
he became general sales manager of 
The Kelley Island Lime and Trans- 
port Co. He then served as a sales 
consultant for lime putty during the 
1930’s when that product was being 
widely introduced. At the time of his 
death Mr. Hough was engaged in 
sales work handling Marchant busi- 
ness machines in Washington, D.C. 


CARL PETERSON, retired president of 
Ideal Cement Stone Co., Omaha, Neb., 
died recently. He was 73 years of age. 
Mr. Peterson, together with his bro- 
ther, N. J. Peterson, organized the 
company in 1905, and he served as 
its president from 1928 until his re- 
tirement in 1947 

WILLIAM MOELLER, retired general 
superintendent of the Western divi- 
sion of Lone Star Cement Corp., New 
York, N.Y., died at his home in Dallas, 
Texas, following a short illness. He 

r 


was 75 years of 


aps 


HARRY R. HAYES, executive secre- 
tary and engineering director of New 
York State Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Inc., Albany, N.Y., died March 6 
at the age of 66. Mr. Hayes was born 
in Utica, N.Y., and graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
1909. Former city engineer and com- 
missioner of public works in Utica, he 
had been living in Albany for the past 
15 years. 


NICHOLAS G. FARBER, owner and 
operator of Farber White Limestone 
Co., Franklin, N.J., died recently in 
the Roger Smith hotel, Washington, 
D.C., where he had gone on a busi- 
ness trip. He was 56 years old. Mr. 
Farber was a director and one of the 
original founders of the National Ag- 
gricultural Limestone Association, 
and had just completed service as 
treasurer. He was also president of 
the Associated Limestone Producers 
of the Northeast 


THOMAS STEELE ALLAN, president 
of Missisquoi Stone and Marble Co., 
Ltd., Phillipsburg, Que, Canada, died 


¢ 


recently at the age of 65 
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aggregates producers: 





YOU ALREADY HAVE A HEAD START 


Amalga-Pave, the 
cold-mix process 
hailed the most rev- 
olutionary devel- 
opment in asphalt 
paving history, 
makes the fullest 
use of your present 
facilities. Now your 
crusher waste and 
other low value or 
surplus materials can become profitable as 
necessary components. Your sales force, 
transportation and weighing facilities are al- 
ready available, so that the total investment 
usually entails only the cost of the simplified 
plant itself. 


A VAST NEW MARKET IS WAITING 


The sales potential 
of Amalga-Pave far 
exceeds that of “hot 
mix” asphalt pav- 
ing. Amalga-Pave 
eliminates many 
transportation and 
timing problems 
because it can be 
shipped any dis- 
tance, ready to lay, or stockpiled indefinitely. 
It finds a ready market not only locally but 
in outlying areas where high quality, low cost 
paving has been unavailable. Amalga-Pave’s 
long-awaited answer to many “black top” 
paving problems can be your answer to in- 
creased profits. 
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YOU'LL HAVE A COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 


Tests have shown 
Amalga-Pave to be 
unexcelled by any 
other black top pave- 
ment. Yet, with its 
many sales advan- 
tages, it COSTS 
LESS TO MAKE. 
The Amalga-Pave 
plant costs less than 
one-half as much as a 
“hot-mix” plant of similar size mixing box. 
Because no heat is used, production and 
maintenance costs are less, labor costs are 
cut to one-third, and your resulting price 
advantage turns into profitable business. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY... 


Clip and mail coupon for published experiences of 
other aggregates producers with Amalga-Pave, plus 
complete details on how you can profitably add 
Amalga-Pave production to your own operation. 
They are yours for the asking, without obligation. 





National Amalga-Pave, Inc. 

357 S. Robertson Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Please send me the full details on Amalga-Pave. 
NAME 
COMPANY es NE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY SESE 
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Employes watch as 365th day of safe operation is charted on signboard 


Accident-Free Year 


HuroN PORTLAND CEMENT CO.’S 
Alpena, Mich., plant recently com- 
pleted a year of operation without a 
lost-time accident, which represented 
a total of 2,011,501 man-hours of safe 
operation by more than 800 employes. 
This achievement breaks the plant’s 
previous record of 1943 when it won 
a trophy and national recognition for 
operating 1,188,675 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time injury. 


Canadian Asbestos Plant 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS CoRP., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, is building an asbestos 
plant near the British Columbia-Yu- 
kon border. The company plans to 
build two mills—one for handling ap- 
proximately 250 tons of raw materia! 
per day from high-grade deposits, the 
other for processing 400-600 tons of 
average-grade asbestos per day. The 
deposits are located on a mountain 
roughly between the 5000- to 6000-ft. 
level. A pre-designed town, to accom- 
modate a population of nearly 1000, 
will be built at McDame Creek, on 
the Alaskan highway. 


Fluorspar Plant 


KAISER ALUMINUM AND CHEMICAL 
Cor recently announced plans to 
buil’ a plant for processing fluor- 
sp a critical mineral used in the 
Procuction of aluminum metal. The 
new plant will be built soon on a yet 
in Nevada but 


+ 


to selected site 





which will be accessible to rail and 
highway transportation. 

Some of the fluorspar will come 
from the recently acquired Baxter 
mine near Gabbs, Nev., but the mill 
will be of sufficient capacity to handle 
additional ore purchased from other 
Nevada deposits, according to the 
company. 

The Kaiser aluminum operation at 
present requires approximately 31,000 
tons annually of acid grade fluorspar 
concentrates to produce by-products 
essential for its plants at Spokane 
and Tacoma, Wash., and New Orleans, 
La. 


Volcanic Ash 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH of New 


Zealand is investigating large domes- 
tic deposits of volcanic ash. If the ex- 
periments being carried out are suc- 
cessful, New Zealand will begin the 
production of pozzolan, which will be 
used as a partial replacement for ce- 
ment in the production of concrete. 


Win Safety Trophies 


WARNER Co.’s Bellefonte and Van 
Sciver plants had an accident-free 
record for 1951 and were among those 
in the large-plant group to receive the 
President’s Safety Trophy. In the 
small-plant group, McCoy and the 
dredge Franklin also worked the en- 
tire year without a lost-time accident. 
Approximately 570 men at the four 
Warner plants last year worked a 
total of 1,398,652 man-hours. 
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Gypsum Paper Mill 


(2. 


Buffalo, 
N.Y., has announced the completion 
of its new paper mill at Pryor, Okla. 
The plant, designed by National Gyp- 
sum’s own production and engineer- 


NATIONAL GYPSUM 


ing staffs, was completed in ten 
months and is the company’s fourth 
paper mill. It will supply up to 150 
tons of paper liner a day to National’s 
plants at Rotan, Texas; Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; and Medicine Lodge, Kan. The 
paper will be used in the manufacture 
of gypsum lath, wallboard and exteri- 
or sheathing. 


Expansion Completed 


ROGERS LIME AND MATERIAL 
Rogers, Ark., formerly Lilly 
Lime Co., recently completed its plant 
expansion and is now producing lime, 
crushed stone and chat. Expansion in- 
cluded the installation of a 50-ton 
hammermill and a rock crusher with 
a capacity of 800 t.p.d. William S. 
Brantingham, been en- 
gaged in the crushed stone business 
since 1903 and has operated his own 
quarries since 1915 


Co., 


White 


owner, has 


Leases Plant 


SILICA PRODUCTS Los 
Calif., producer of special 
sands and lime for the stucco manu- 
facturing industry, has leased the 
plant and sand deposits at Moorpark, 
Calif., from Walter J. Saviers. New 
screening equipment and storage bins 
are being added to the plant facilties. 
It is planned to increase present out- 
put from 30 t.p.d. to more than 100. 


PACIFI Co.., 


Angeles, 


Cover Picture 


UNDERGROUND MINES continue to be 
a major source of agricultural lime- 
stone in some parts of the country. 
Much of the 


equipment has 


designed “prycr 
avon | ob U Oh 


| 


been 
primarily for 
underground 
operations, but 
some units 
also offer pos- 
sible new tech- 





niques for 
quarrying de- 
posits above 
ground. 
Shown on 
the cover is a Joy excavator anc 


shuttle loader being used in an under- 
ground limestone mine in the Middle- 


west. This piece of machinery is 
particularly useful in locations with 
low head room where shovels could 
not operate. 
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New A.S.T.M. Publication 


THE AMERICAN Socrety For TEsT- 
ING MATERIALS has announced the 
availability of the new A.S.T.M. pub- 
lication, “Symposium on Thermal In- 
sulating Materials.” The papers and 
discussion included in this volume 
were first presented at the 1951 
spring meeting by Committee C-16 
on Thermal Insulating Materials. The 
booklet provides important data on 
the components of thermal insulation 
properties such as specific heat, emis- 
sivity, diffusivity, moisture vapor 
transmission and the effect of mois- 
ture on thermal conductivity. 

Copies of this 64-page booklet may 
be obtained from the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penn., at $1.50 
each. 


Lehigh Scholarship 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT Co., Al- 
lentown, Penn., with a gift of $15,000 
has established an endowed under- 
graduate scholarship at Princeton 
University, open to any qualified stu- 
dent in any one of the university’s 
departments of study, as was recently 
announced by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of the university. 

Marking the first time in Prince- 
ton’s history that an undergraduate 
scholarship has been endowed by a 
corporation, the newly created fund 
will be known as the “Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co. Scholarship” and will 
return sufficient annual income to 
cover the full cost of an undergradu- 
ate’s tuition for an academic year. 
Lehigh imposed only one condition in 
making awards of this scholarship: 
that it be used solely and exclusively 
for providing tuition for undergradu- 
ate students in the engineering or lib- 
eral arts departments. 

President Dodds stated that the gift 
from Lehigh is another positive indi- 
cation of the increasing awareness in 
American business and industry of 
the financial problems of privately 
supported educational institutions and 
that a corporate gift, such as Le- 
high’s, is of added significance in that 
it offers strong proof that industry 
understands the importance of liberal 
arts training in developing leadership 
for industry and for the country. 


Safety Achievement 


DRAGON CEMENT Co.’s Thomaston, 
Maine, plant recently completed 1000 
days of operation without a lost-time 
accident. The Northampton, Penn., 
plant had achieved this goal last Oc- 
tober. Dragon Cement Co., formerly 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., was 
reported to be the only cement com- 
pany in the country operating more 
than one mill to go through 1950 with- 
out a lost-time accident. It can now 
boast a similar record for 1951 and 
has a fine start for 1952. Plans were 
made for a big safety celebration. 
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Gravel serves as porous filter material for 
earth-fill portion of Meridian dam in Oregon 


Gravel Filter 


APPROXIMATELY 160,000 cu. YD. of 
gravel, in sizes below 1% in., are be- 
ing used in the earth-fill construction 
portion of the Meridian dam, 30 miles 
east of Eugene, Ore., on the Willamet- 
te river. The gravel will serve as a 
porous filter, 30 ft. in width, on each 
side of the hard clay core of the dam. 
Power for this phase of the project 
is supplied by two International UD- 
24 diesels. Duffy Reed Construction 
Co. is subcontractor. The project, be- 
gun in 1950, is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1954. 


Ohio Limestones 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, Division of Geological Sur- 
vey, Columbus, Ohio, recently an- 
nounced the publication of Bulletin 
No. 49, “Limestones of Eastern Ohio,” 
a companion volume to Bulletin No. 
42 “Dolomites and Limestones of 
Western Ohio,” issued in 1940. 

The 377-page book gives, county 
by county, a brief picture of the stra- 
tigraphic sequence, the character, 
thickness and distribution of the lime- 
stone formations involved, and a de- 
tailed study of the composition. Price 
of the bulletin is $2 per copy. 


Portland Cement 
Production 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT IN! 
produced 17,039,000 bbl. of 
cement in January, 1952, as 1 
to the Bureau of Mines. Thi 
decrease of 2 percent compar 
the output in January, 1951. M 
ments totaled 12,696,000 bbl., 
crease of 4 percent over the Ja 
1951, figure, while stocks wer: 
cent above the total for th 
month in 1951. Clinker pro 
during January, 1952, amow 
19,547,000 bbl., an increase of 
cent compared with the corres; 
month of the previous year. T 
put of finished cement during 
ary, 1952, came from 152 p! 
cated in 36 states and Puert 
During the same month of 19 
434,000 bbl. were produced 
plants. 


Huron Expansion Delayed 


HURON PORTLAND CEMEN1 
proposed expansion at the 
Mich., plant is being held up, 
delays in receiving Defense P 
tion Administration approval. | 
lation of four additional kil: 
grinding units are contemplat« 
pany officials, however, said th 
not yet received a necessity cert 
from D.P.A., while at the san 
cement companies in other sect 
the country have received 
certificates. 

The Huron company has 
to its customers to advise D.! 
the cement shortage conditio1 
Great Lakes area. Nearly 70 
responded with forceful messa; 
rected to D.P.A. in Washingto: 
among them being Alpena 
Products Co., which told D.P.A 
in spite of Huron’s doubled 
during the past ten years, cem 
tioning is still necessary in 
gion. Many plants have had t 
operations or seek cement fr 
sections of the country, wh 
considerably to the cost of the 





May 8-10, 1952— 
National Lime Asso- 
ciation, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 
May 15-17, 1952— 
National Industrial 
Sand Association, 17th An- 
nual Meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 
May 22, 1952— 
Empire State Sand, 
Gravel and Ready Mix As- 





Coming Conventions 


sociation, Annual Meeting 
Binghampton, N.Y. 


June 3-4, 1952— 
National Agricultura! 

Limestone Institute, Hote! 

Sheraton, Chicago, III. 


June 23-27, 1952— 

American Society for 
Testing Materials, 50th An- 
niversary Meeting, Hotels 
Statler and New Yorker, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Stec! Scrap Program 

JosepH T. Ryerson & Son, INc., 
Chicago, IIL, one of the nation’s larg- 
est steel distributors, has recently in- 
augurated a plan designed to get 
int steel and idle equipment into 
moved to the steel mills as 
scrap. Steel users are being urged 
to take an inventory of steel that 
isn’t being used or marked for use 
and of their idle or discarded metal 
working machinery and allied equip- 
ment, and then decide if they should 
be sold, kept or scrapped. 

To help users dispose of items they 
are willing to sell, Ryerson has offer- 
ed to publish, without charge, classi- 
fied advertisements in its pictorial- 
type newspaper which is circulated 
nationally to more than 100,000 firms 
in various lines of business. 

The Ryerson plan is aimed primar- 
ily at prying loose unused steel and 
equipment and getting it into use or, 
if it is found to be unusable, getting 
it scrapped. According to a spokesman 
for the company, the plan has been 
enthusiastically received and approved 
by many steel men. It is believed 
that this effort to free idle steel and 
equipment will help to relieve the 
pressure for new steel as well as aid 
in maintaining a high rate of steel 
production. By mail, through business 
advertising and through the personal 
work of company salesmen, this cam- 
paign to “sell it or scrap it” is ex- 
pected to reach a large segment of 
American industry. 


stagné 
use, OF 


Sand and Gravel Operation 


KIEWIT AND Sons have opened a 
new sand and gravel operation near 
Boulder, Colo., to furnish material 
for the completion of an access road 
and other roads along the Colorado 
turnpike. 


NEWS 





After 2'2-years service, carrying a total of 
4,600,000 tons of rock, these 6000 idlers, 


el d and 





painted for resale, show no 
signs of wear 


Idler Performance 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION of Bull 
Shoals dam on Arkansas’s White riv- 
er, a 7-mile belt conveyor was used 
for moving 4,600,000 tons of Ozark 
rock. Out of the original 14,000 idlers 
that supported the belt, 6000 were re- 
cently inspected, cleaned and painted 
for resale. After nearly 2% years of 
service, only four of the 6000 inspect- 
ed had to be discarded. The others, 
which were claimed to be “as good as 
new,” were resold to Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co., Waneta, 
B.C., Canada, under a new idler guar- 
antee, along with conveyor pulleys 
and motors. 

M. H. Slocum, superintendent of 
the Bull Shoals operation, who select- 
ed belt conveyors for the dam project 
after studying rail, truck and aerial 
tramway alternatives, stated that 
there was no apparent wear on the 
idlers, and that their performance 
and the low maintenance and oper- 
ating costs for the whole system fully 
justified their faith in belt conveyors 
for projects of that magnitude. 


The idlers, designed and manufact- 
ured by the Robins Conveyors Divi- 
sion of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., each con- 
sist of three tube-shaped rollers which 
form a flat-bottomed “V”. Self-align- 
ing idlers are located at strategic 
points. Lubrication is required from 
one side only, thus reducing mainte- 
nance time. 


Plant Expansion 


MIDWEST PRE-COTE Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., recently purchased addition- 
al property near Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., for expansion purposes. The com- 
pany has been operating a portable 
crushing plant, but plans to establish 
a permanent plant at the new location. 

Recently the equipment had been 
moved to Platte City to provide crush- 
ed stone for a by-pass on Highway 71. 
The mobile plant will operate about 
three or four months at Platte City, 
after which it will be returned to the 
Excelsior Springs site. Plans for a 
ready-mixed concrete plant are also 
being considered 


Limestone Company Sold 


LLoyD GRIGGS LIMESTONE Co., Edon, 
Ohio, has been sold to Harold Kaiser, 
also of Edon. Former owner was 
Lloyd Griggs. 


Pavement Yardage 


AWARDS OF CONCRETE PAVEMENT for 
the month of February and for the 
first two months of 1952 are listed by 
the Portland Cement Association as 
follows: 


Sq. yd. awarded 


During During first 


February, two months 

1952 1952 
Roads 87,948 2,484,584 
Streets and alleys 856,458 3,225,913 
Airports 878.649 1,500,005 
Totals (23,055 7,210,502 





Kiln Installation 


THE INSTALLATION of a 340-ft. ro- 
tary kiln was recently completed at 
Medusa Portland Cement Co.’s Mani- 
towoc, Wis., plant. The kiln is a part 
of the company’s expansion program 
at Manitowoc, for which McDowell Co., 
Ine., Cleveland, Ohio, has the contract 
for the erection of buildings and in- 
stallation of machinery. 

3y setting the kiln in large sec- 
tions, it was mounted in only four 
days. One section, 91 ft. 1% in. long, 
10 ft. in diameter, and of %-in. plate, 
weighed 100 tons. Handled by a single 
crane, it was probably the heaviest 
lift ever made by a crawler unit. 

A Manitowoc Model 4500 made the 
lift at a 20-ft. radius. It was equip- 
ped with an 87-ft. all-steel erection 
boom, and load blocks were rigged to 
give a 10-part, main load line. The 
other main line was run from the 
boom point to a snatch block ahead 
of the foundation to act as a safety 
line for the boom at its minimum radi- 


us. Foundation 
pedestals made it 
necessary to lift 
the section to the 
full height of 
about 30 ft.; the 
crawler crane 
then walked the 
load into its final 
position. A level 
roadway of 12- x 
12-ft. timbers 
was made to 
avoid danger of 
the load swaying 
beyond the safe 
radius. 

The other three 
sections of the 
kiln were ap- 
proximately 83 
ft. long, with an 
average weight 
of 72 tons. These 
were set earlier 
by the crane at 
radii up to 33 ft. 


a 
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Placing 100-ton section of 340-ft. kiln is done by a single crawler crane 
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Grizzly placed over top of feed hopper eliminates oversize; in foreground is 7'2-cu. yd. shovel 
which does the excavating 


Pendulum Belt Conveyor 


THE USE OF PENDULUM BELT CON- 
VEYORS, although a western develop- 
ment, is becoming a more general 
practice throughout the United States, 
as its use permits a wide swath to 
be cut through the deposit before be- 
coming necessary to move a lot of field 
belt conveyors. Such a pendulum usu- 
ally has a feed hopper at the outboard 
end and a suitable discharge feeder 
provided. 

If the deposit contains gravel too 
large to be handled with belt convey- 
ors, a grizzly is usually placed over 
the top of the feed hopper as shown 
in the illustration. The grizzly is 
hinged at one edge so that by lifting it 
up, oversize is cleared from the heavy 
manganese steel bars used. At the op- 
eration shown, a 7%-cu. yd. shovel 
does the excavating and the smaller 
crane is kept nearby to lift the free 
end of the grizzly. The pendulum is 
a 60-in. belt unit. The smaller drag- 
line is used to stack the oversize and 
to aid in miscellaneous clean-up 
around the shovel. 


Reclaiming Tunnel 


THE CONSTRUCTION of surge piles 
on the quarry floor is gaining each 
year and many of the older operations 
are adding such a system to their 
plants. 

At a midwestern quarry operation, 
large diameter concrete pipe were 
used as the supporting walls of the 
reclaiming tunnel recently installed. 
Concrete pipe offers many advantages 
in that it will not rust, has more than 
ample strength to support any ordin- 


92 


ary load of crushed aggregate over it 
and, if desired, the tunnel can be made 
watertight. The illustration shows the 
start of the construction. On this job 
a 36- x 48-in. Traylor jaw is the prim- 
ary crusher, with an F-900 Tyler 
scalper. The transfer station in the 
center background will eventually 
play a part in the surge pile assembly. 





Concrete pipe as supporting walls of reclaim- 
ing tunnel 


Portable Jet-Piercing Unit 


A MULTIPLE HAND-OPERATED jet- 
piercing unit, supplied with oxygen, 
fuel and water from a compact mobile 
carrier has been developed by Linde 
Air Products Co., a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York, 
N.Y. A unit of this type, operating 
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in a Canadian quarry, enablk 
jet-piercing blowpipes to mak: 
holes for 2 hr. without shutd 
has also been used successf 
other quartzite and sandston« 
ries. 

Employment of the new 
tained unit, which allows up t 
operators to produce approx 
450 ft. of blast hole witho 
down, accelerates rock remova 
tions. It was developed to sup} 
the large jet-piercing machin« 
cording to the manufacturer, | 
of its efficiency, portability 
of setting up, it could proba 
used wherever many shallow 
ary blast holes must be made i: 








Top: Mobile carrier supplies oxygen, fue! and 
cooling water. Bottom: Hand jet-piercing 
blowpipe sinks secondary blast hole in lorge 
boulder which remained after primary blast 


or abrasive rock which is highly 

able. The cost of such blasting i 
to be much lower than by mecha 
means. 

Normally, only two blowpips 
in operation at one time. Larg« 
ers or ledges, which sometimes 1 
after primary blasting, can, 
case of certain hard rock, be pre} 
for reduction far more rapidly 
these units than by any othe 
it is claimed. 

A special feature of the new 
ual unit is the mobile gas and 
supply carrier which consists 
standard truck chassis fitted wit! 
standard-capacity oxygen cylinde 
steel holding-tank for fue! oil, 
gasoline-driven air compresso} 
tank for pressurizing the fue 
tank. Cooling water for the blo 








wi 
de 





ing 
ge 
ast 








HINTS AND HELPS 





al 





is « pplied to the unit from a hose 
extension to the quarry supply line. 
FeeJer lines from the oxygen cylinder 
marifolds and the oil and water tanks 
terminate in four sets of take-off sta- 
tions on the control panel at the rear 


of the truck. One or as many as four 
plowpipes can be connected to the 
take-off panel by high pressure rubber 
hoses whose lengths depend on the ex- 
tent of the particular quarrying op- 
eration. 

The hand jet-piercing blowpipe used 
with the mobile carrier is a portable 
device which can be manipulated eas- 
ily by one operator. Standard blow- 
pipe length is 5 ft., but shorter or 
longer blowpipes may at times be used 
in specific operatons. The one shown 
in the illustration is 3% ft. long and, 
it is claimed, can produce blast holes 
at rates up to 60 ft. per hr., depend- 
ing on the properties of the rock. 
Deeper blast holes can be made by 
longer, modified blowpipes. Blast holes 
can be at any angle from the vertical 
to the horizontal, making it unneces- 
sary for the operator to drill from 
the top of the boulder. Hole diameter 
is held to approximately that which 
allows the use of a standard 1%-in. 
diameter dynamite charge. 

Essentially a process using the ex- 
haust from a small rocket-type motor 
as the “drill,” jet-piercing has been 
employed for primary blast holes as 
deep as 31 ft. and as large as 7% 
in. in diameter, which can be expanded 
to a larger size where required. Large 
jet-piercing machines mounted on 
tractor carriers are used effectively 
for primary blast hole production. 


Car Puller 


AT A SAND AND GRAVEL operation in 
the South, a car puller assembly was 
improvised by taking the Hyster 
mechanism from a tractor and perma- 
nently mounting it as shown in the 
illustration. The unit, mounted on 


heavy channel irons, is substantially 
constructed throughout. The drive is 
by electric motor. 





Car puller made from tractor part 


Safety Chart 


A-LARGE ROCK PRODUCTS operation 
in the Midwest has a unique system 
for charting safety progress. A 
“grave-yard” is enclosed in a metal 
fence above which is posted the safety 
records of the various departments. 
Each man that has been injured has 
a headstone in the “grave-yard” on 
which is printed his name, date of 
accident and the department. The as- 
sembly is strategically located so as 
to serve as a constant safety reminder 
to all who enter the plant. 





A gruesome but effective safety reminder 


Cost Comparator 


FUEL SAVINGS of diesels as com- 
pared to gasoline engines can be 
quickly calculated in dollars on a cost 
comparator prepared by Cummins En- 
gine Co., Inc., Columbus, Ind. This 
slide rule type calculator will allow 
the power user te determine quickly 
the economies which can be realized 
through the use of diesels for all 
types of applications. 

For the truck owner, one scale is 





Slide rule calculator determines savings on 
either mileage or hourly basis 


on a mileage basis. The reverse side 
of the slide rule shows savings on an 
hourly basis for industrial and marine 
power users. Diesel fuel-gasoline price 
differential and the decreased fuel 
consumption are used for determining 
the savings. 


Belt Conveyor Over Bridge 


A LARGE SAND and gravel producer 
in North Carolina has his screening 
and washing plant on one bank of a 
navigable stream, while the deposit is 
located along the opposite bank. To 
eliminate the 7-mile haul required in 
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Material is conveyed across river by belt 
conveyor 


moving the material by truck, the 
operator built a suspension-type 
bridge which carries a 500-ft. long, 
24-in. belt conveyor, as shown in the 
illustration. Paralleling the conveyor 
is a walkway with ample room for 
inspection and necessary lubrication. 
The bridge is high enough above the 
water line to permit barge transporta- 
tion under it. The two towers shown 


also act to support electric power 
lines. 
Field Oil Supply 

AT AN OPERATION in the Southeast 


which involves diesel draglines and 
diesel truck transportation, the sup- 
plying of oil quickly and economically 
to the fleet of units is accomplished 
by use of a portable field tank mount- 
ed on substantial steel sled runners. 
The tank, shown in the illustration, 
is about 4 ft. in diameter, 6 ft. long 
and is provided with a hand pump 
and a wire rope sling. A tractor is 
used to move the oil sled to the vari- 
ous locations. 

At this operation, a field prelimin- 
ary screening plant is used and a con- 
siderable portion of the excess fines 
are wasted back into the pit. As the 
deposit is relatively shallow and the 
hourly tonnage relatively high, port- 
ability of all equipment is stressed. 





Portable oil tank 














Automatic Sampler 


DENVER EQUIPMENT Co., 1400 17th 
St., Denver 2, Colo., has acquired ex- 
clusive manufacturing and sales 
rights to the automatic sampler form- 





Sampler with standard travel of 16 or 21 in. 


erly known as the GECO sampler. 
It was produced by the Heginbotham 
Equipment Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The unit, known as the Denver auto- 
matic sampler, had a sliding contact 
which has been replaced by carriage 
assembly on ball bearing rollers. The 
cutter, with standard travel of either 
16 or 21 in., is actuated by means 
of a positive chain and sprocket drive. 
The driving unit is a gearmotor 
operating at intermittent intervals. 


Cutter travel speed is fixed at 7% in. 
per second, but a manually-operated 
switch can be used to operate the cut- 
ter at other than its set time cycle. 


Vapor Line Purifier 


V. D. ANDERSON Co., 1935 W. 96th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, has announced 
the development of a line-type puri- 
fier, Type LC Hi-eF, for smaller pipe- 
lines from % to 2 in. The company 
reports that each unit is warranted 
to remove more than 99 percent of the 
entrainment. The purifier is installed 
like a valve or steam trap, and is 
compact in size; the 2-in. purifier is 
only 5 in. in dia. and 17 in. long. De- 
signed for steam applications up to 
400 p.s.i.g. and 500 deg. F., the body 
is forged steel with stainless centri- 
fugal elements. 





Details of purifier 





Belt Stretcher 


G. N. CRAWFORD EQUIPMENT CoO., 
6714 Kelly St., Pittsburgh 8, Penn., 
is the national distributor for the 
Farnco “All Aluminum” Conveyor 
Co.’s Far-Pul belt stretcher. The ends 


of the device, which are firmly grip- 
ped between two bolted plates, are 
connected with two jacks on an ad- 
justable bar, one on each side of the 
belt. Each jack controls its side of 
the belt, permitting, it is said, an ac- 
curate mesh of the stretched belt. 





Stretcher in sizes to fit belt widths from 8-36 in. 
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Single reduction motor of 25 hp. rat 


Variable Speed Motors 


STERLING ELECTRIC MorTor 
5401 Anaheim—tTelegraph R 
Angeles 22, Calif., has annou 
addition of Type KFEA 
speed units with 
gears in ratings of 20 to 25 hy 
units are manufactured in 
728 r.p.m. and lower with 
speed adjustment within the 
of 2:1, 3:1, or 4:1. Illustrated 


single 


of the 25-hp. units with a speed 


tion of 4:1 and output speed 
r.p.m. down to 81 r.p.m. 





Details of vibrating feeder 


Vibrating Feeder 


HENRY SIMON LTD., Cheadi 
Stockport, England, has in 
tion a vibratory feeder, the V: 
er, which is said to have lov 
consumption in handling many 
of materials—damp or dry, 
or lumpy. The feed tray of 
chine, which can be 12, 18 o 
wide, has a working stroke 
over a range from virtually 
less to a maximum of near|l) 
at 1850 vibrations per min. T! 


tion of the tray is perpetuated 
%-hp. motor driving a small rot 


out-of-balance weight assemb!: 
gives impulses to the anvil o1 
it is mounted, the anvil being 


ranged that it can oscillate bet 


springs. 
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Elec. tric Excavator 


pBucyrus-Er1re Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has announced its 6-cu. yd. 
Ward-Leonard electric excavator, 
known as the Model 150-B. The shovel 
has a lower boom section rigidly con- 
nected to the A-frame, which is an 
integral part of the machine. The 
shovel is fully convertible to a drag- 
line, with the drag and hoist func- 
tions operated by independent electric 
motors. Seals are provided to elimin- 
ate entrance of abrasive material into 
the bearings. Rapid change is said 
to be provided between hoist and pro- 
pel to facilitate quick move-ups and 
prompt travel away from dangerous 
faces if required. 


Mounting Clamp 


Viner Co., 726 S. Flower, Burbank, 
Calif.. has designed an air-operated 
mounting clamp to speed up attach- 
ment of external vibrators to load. 









Air-operated mounting clamp 


The company reports that no lengthy 
installation is necessary as air pres- 
sure applied first to the clamp causes 
specially designed jaws to grip secure- 
ly onto a suitable steel member, such 
as an exposed angle. This is said to 
require only a few seconds and air 
can be applied to the vibrator im- 
mediately for whatever period vibra- 
tion is necessary. 


Industrial Engines 


Forp Motor Co., Tractor and In- 
dustrial Engine Div., Dearborn, Mich., 
has designed three new heavy-duty in- 
dustrial engines, equipped with over- 
head valves, bringing to six the num- 
ber of Ford engines built for industri- 
al applications. Also available, it was 
announced, is a torque converter, 
which is said to combine the advan- 
tages of a fluid coupling plus torque 
multiplication. 

The engines are the 317, 279 and 
215; the numbers identifying each en- 
gine correspond to its displacement in 
cu. In. The 317 is rated at 140 brake 
hp. at 2800 r.p.m., and is a V-8 
with 3.8-in. bore and 3.5-in. stroke. 
The 279 is rated at 125 b.hp. at 2800 
r.p.m., is also a V-8 and has a 3.56- 
in. bore and 3.5-in. stroke. The 215 
is a 6-eyl. engine rated at 93 b.hp. 
at 2800 r.p.m., has a 3.56-in. bore 
anc 3.6-in. stroke. 


NEW MACHINERY 



























Extends Truck Line 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 180 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., has 
introduced factory-built, liquefied-pe- 
troleum-gas-powered engines as op- 
tional equipment on all International 
trucks which are equipped with the 
company’s Super Red Diamond en- 





Propane-butane fueled truck 


gines. The standard gasoline tanks 
have been replaced, on the LP-gas 
models, by heavy-steel, dual 62-gal. 
liquid measure tanks, which are fill- 
ed to approximately 90 percent capa- 
city, allowing space above the liquid 
for expansion. Safety features include 
vertical venting pipes to permit dis- 
charge of reliefed gas into the atmos- 
phere, seal caps and automatic excess 
flow shut-off valves on fuel tanks 
and in the lines; electric shut-off 
valves; and extreme high-pressure 
lines and fittings. 


Screen Heating Unit 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
Co., 975 S. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced its Thermo-Deck heat- 
ing unit, designed to eliminate blind- 
ing when screening moist, fine ma- 
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Excavator with 6-cu. yd. capacity 


terials. The heating unit uses the 
screen’s standard steel clamping bars 
as electrical conductors, and current 
is carried by pressure contact from 
bus bars through the clamping bars 
to the screen cloth to provide uniform 
heat distribution over the entire 
screen surface. Small air-cooled. dry- 
type transformers are furnished with 
the heating unit 


Speed Reducer Release 


DopGE MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Mishawaka, Ind., has developed an 
overload release for its torque-arm 
speed reducer, which is said to pro- 
vide immediate and positive protec- 
tion for driven machines, motors and 
the speed reducer itself. The new pro- 
duct has been named the Dodge Tri- 
Matic overload release and, it is said, 
operates both mechanically and elec- 
trically to (1) loosen the belts, (2) 
cut off the current, and (3) activate 
a warning bell, siren or light. This 
new unit replaces the standard tor- 
furnished 
with the speed reducer—the two are 


que arm that is regularly 


interchangeable. 





Overload release for torque-arm speed re- 
ducer 
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TTENDANCE OF APPROXIMATELY 1400 

at the 35th annual convention of 
the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, held February 18-20 in Chicago, 
Ill., was an all-time record. This con- 
vention was strictly for commercial 
crushed stone producers, the Agricul- 
tural Limestone Institute having been 
dissolved December 31, 1951, then 
merged with N.A.L.A., in formation 
of the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute. 

The convention followed by a week 
the combined meetings of the Nation- 
al Sand and Gravel Association and 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, according to established 
custom for the even years, when the 
biennial exposition of equipment is 
held. This year’s exposition was the 
largest and Most comprehensive show 
in history, both in numbers of ex- 
hibitors and in display space, which 
was a special attraction for operating 
men. Two full convention sessions 
were set aside exclusively for inspec- 
tion of the machinery and operating 
supplies. 

The 1953 convention will be held 
at the New Yorker hotel, New York, 
N.Y., the week of February 1, without 
exposition. In 1954, the convention 
and exposition will again be held at 
the Conrad Hilton hotel in Chicago, 
either the week immediately before or 
after the meetings of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association and the 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation. 


Convention Program 


The program provided, in addition 
to two sessions set aside for equip- 
ment inspection, an entire session for 
operating men and equipment manu- 
facturers with emphasis on drilling 
and blasting and on quarry safety. 
Among other subjects covered were 
reports on business conditions, reports 
of the engineering director, field en- 
gineer and administrative director, 
pavement design and construction, 
wage and salary controls, percentage 
depletion, safety, availability of re- 
pair parts and capital equipment, 
characteristics of aggregates, price 
control and the outlook ahead. 
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Crushed Stone Industry to 
Operate at Capacity in 1952 


Machinery exposition, business outlook, drilling and 
blasting, safety, pavement design and construction, 
government regulations highlight national meeting 
























president of Columbia 
Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., was elected presi- 
dent of N.C.S.A. 


Horace C. Krause, 


Officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee were elected at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors preced- 
ing the convention. In this meeting, 
which had almost 100 percent atten- 
dance, there was considerable discus- 
sion of finances and percentage deple- 
tion. On the latter subject the empha- 
sis was on the course of action to be 
taken by the industry so that a regu- 
lation will be written based on the 
facts and which will be favorable. 
Consensus was that each producer 
should have filed his March 15 tax 
return according to the allowance to 
which he thinks he is entitled. It also 
was the opinion that necessary facts 
about the industry be made available 
as a guide to the regulation that will 
be written by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

P. E. Heim, past chairman of 
A.L.L., reported on the dissolution of 
the A.L.I. which incidentally has re- 
sulted in financial benefit to the 
N.C.S.A. N.C.S.A.’s finances are in 
the best shape in history to carry on 
the work for its members. This re- 
sulted from the increase in the rate 
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of dues voted in 1951, retu 
N.C.S.A. by the A.L.I. of the 2/ 
cent allocation of dues received 
the Manufacturers Division ar 
turn of $5000 from A.L.I., origina 


appropriated to help A.L.I. get start 


ed. In his report to the board of dire: 
tors, administrative 












director J. R 


Boyd reported a net gain of five new 
members in 1951 and a gain of te: 


associate members. The totals at t} 
end of the year were 132 active men 
bers and 104 associate members 
Manufacturers Division h 
board of directors meeting and als 
its annual luncheon business 


ing. A dinner meeting was scheduled 


meet 


for the accident prevention commit 


tee and, in addition, there wer: 
industry luncheons featured b 
tionally-renowned speakers. §S 
events included the traditiona 
tail party and buffet dinner, a: 
annual reception and banquet 


Presiding Officers 


J. Reid Callanan, preside: 
N.C.S.A., presided over the op¢ 


session, which summarized busines 


conditions as reported in advanc 


the regional vice-presidents, and 


heard the annual reports of the Was! 
ington staff. The session opened 


a showing of the sound motion picture 


“Let’s Get Out of the Mudd 
General Motors Corp. present 
which dramatized the serious « 
tion of the nation’s highways and 
ed for action to solve the pri 
This film was packed with fact 
figures and is available for sho 
to civic, fraternal, government, c! 
or other interested groups. 
Other session chairmen were D 
Bullard, New York Trap Rock ‘ 
New York, N.Y., over the 
session for operating men and e 
ment manufacturers; W.R. Sai 
Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, I]! 
H. E. Rainer, Federal Crushed + 
Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. H. A. Clark, 
sumers Co., Chicago, I1l., preside 
the greeting luncheon at which 
William H. Alexander, pastor, ! 
Christian Church, Oklahoma | 
Okla., gave an excellent speech w 
he entitled “Faith and Freedom.” S 
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afton, news analyst, spoke on 


el 
the bject “Who Owns the Future” 
at annual general luncheon for 


whi Ww. S. Weston, Jr., Weston 
rooker Co., Columbia, S.C., pre- 


Officers 


Horace C. Krause, president of Co- 
jumbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was elected president of N.C.S.A., suc- 
ceeding J. Reid Callanan, Callanan 
Road Improvement Co. Elected to the 
executive committee, in addition to 
Mr. Krause who is chairman, were 
J. Reid Callanan; T. C. Cooke, Lynn 
Sand and Stone Co., Swampscott, 
Mass.; Wilson P. Foss III, New 
York Trap Rock Corp., New York, 
N.Y.; S. P. Moore, Concrete Materials 
& Construction Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff 
Quarries Co., Columbus, Ohio; W. S. 
Weston, Jr., Weston and Brooker Co., 
Columbia, S.C.; and W. F. Wise, 
Southwest Stone Co., Dallas, Texas. 
In addition, Irwin F. Deister, Deister 
Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., new- 
ly elected chairman of the Manufact- 
urers Division, is automatically a 
member of the N.C.S.A. executive 
committee. Otho M. Graves was elect- 
ed an honorary member of the execu- 
tive committee in tribute to his many 
years of active effort in the interests 
of the association. 

James Savage, Buffalo Crushed 
Stone Corp., Buffalo, N.Y., was re- 
elected treasurer. Administrative di- 
rector and secretary J. R. Boyd, en- 
gineering director A. T. Goldbeck and 
field engineer J. E. Gray were also 
re-elected. The board of directors had 
been previously elected as were the 
regional vice-presidents who are L. J. 
Boxley (Southeastern), A. J. Cayia 
(Northern), E. Eikel (Southwest- 
ern), Wilson P. Foss III (Eastern), 
A. W. McThenia (Central), S. P. 
Moore (Midwestern), Warren C. 
Rowe (New England) and Anna R. 
Wilson (Western). Representing the 
Manufacturers Division on the 
N.C.S.A. board are Irwin F. Deister, 
Wayne W. King and J. Craig McLan- 
ahan. 


and 
side 


Business Conditions 


Retiring president J. Reid Calla- 
nan, in calling the convention to or- 
der, said that the advance registration 
which indicated a record-breaking at- 
tendance was strong evidence of the 
strength of the association and its 
importance. He outlined the program 
and urged that full advantage be 
taken of the time provided for inspec- 
tion of the exposition. 

He then summarized reports by the 
regional vice-presidents on business 
conditions during 1951 and the out- 
look for 1952. Each regional vice- 
president had submitted a report in 
advance which was prepared from a 
compilation submitted to him from 
members in his region. 

L siness conditions were excellent 
this past year and, in general, 1952 
Wi be another high volume year for 
the industry. The forecasts were even 





more optimistic than might have been 
expected judging from all that has 
been read in the general press about 
deferments of construction, etc. In 
some areas there is evidence of grow- 
ing competition from roadside plants. 
One of the trends that continues is 
the tendency to specify more of the 
smaller sizes of crushed stone which 
necessitates more installation of re- 
crushing equipment. 

In the northern region, volume of 
sales increased 5 percent in 1951 as 
compared to 1950 and prices increased 
by 8 percent. Demand was estimated 
as 10 percent in excess of capacity. 
In this area, by far the greatest ton- 
nage is of chemical and metallurgical 
stone, which represented 80 percent 
of the total in 1951. Of the balance, 
4.5 percent was for highway construc- 
tion and 15 percent for building con- 
struction which left less than one per- 
cent for agstone, riprap and other 
uses. 

The same distribution, according to 
sales, is expected in 1952 and it is 
expected that volume of sales will in- 
crease, productive capacity having 
been increased by 10 percent in 1951. 
Producers anticipate a good market 
for the next several years. While 
equipment needs have been met thus 
far, deliveries have been slow. 

In the eastern area, all producers 
who replied reported increased volume 
in 1951 over 1950 with two exceptions. 
The reduction in one case was only 
3.3 percent and, in the second case, 
volume was the same. Increases in 
volume ranged between 5 and 30 per- 
cent and most plants operated at 
maximum capacity. Price levels were 
unchanged for half the reporting 
companies and were increased to as 
high as 12 percent for the others. 

Largest volume was for highway 
construction, which ranged from 41 
to 85 percent. Building construction 
consumed the next largest fraction 
and railroad ballast was third. Dis- 
tribution by sales is expected to be 
about the same in 1952. Most pro- 
ducers are optimistic for 1952 while 
two anticipate decreased volume. One 
company increased capacity by 2000 
t.p.d. and several concerns have in- 
creased their production of finer sizes 
of stone. The outlook for 1952 is con- 
sidered good and prices are expected 
to remain stable. 

In the New England region, there 
were volume increases between 5 and 
9 percent due to increased construc- 
tion of highways, airports and de- 
fense construction. More activity in 
that direction is expected in 1952. 
Capacity operations were required 
and many companies had to increase 
capacity to meet demands. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the tonnage was 
for highways and airports, and prices 
held firm at 1950 levels. Railroads 


The convention program was so arranged 
that producers had plenty of time to visit 
the numerous displays of equipment. The 
machinery exposition was one of the biggest 
and most complete exhibitions held by the 
Manufacturers Division 
























































































































purchased more ballast than normal 
and there was a slight upturn in 
volume of building construction in 
1951, reflected in increased use of 
ready-mixed concrete. It is expected 
that 1952 volume will equal that for 
1951 except in cases where highway 
construction may be cut. 

Producers in the central region gen- 
erally experienced increased volume 
of business in 1951 when compared 
with 1950, the increases ranging up 
to 30 percent. Prices generally held 
at the same level. In this area, 9.5 
percent of the tonnage was agricul- 
tural limestone. 

Volume of sales in 1952 is expected 
to equal the 1951 figure. The ten- 
dency is for increases in agstone 
and finer sizes of commercial stone. 
Increases in railroad transportation 
costs are expected to result in more 
roadside plant competition. 

Volume of business increased 20 
percent in the midwest region and 
prices were 8 percent higher, compar- 
ing 1951 with 1950. Distribution to 
highway construction was up consid- 
erably and sales for building con- 
struction and metallurgical use were 
also higher. Agricultural limestone 
sales for those reporting were de- 
creased considerably. It is anticipated 
that changes in the design of roads 
requiring more use of base materials 
will be reflected in increased volume. 
It was reported that agricultural 
limestone producers are entering the 
commercial crushed stone business. 
The outlook for 1952 is optimistic 
due to increased activity in building 
roads in Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 

Volume of sales in 1951 increased 
approximately 10 percent in the south- 
western region and prices were in- 
creased about 4 percent on the aver- 
age. Plant capacity on a one-shift 
basis was required, generally, and 
demands in new defense areas exceed- 
ed the supply. Plants, as a result, 
are being enlarged and some new ones 
are being built. As to distribution, 
48 percent was to highways, 20 per- 


cent railroad ballast and 23 percent 
for building construction. 
While building construction is ex- 





Left: A chuckle is enjoyed by (I. to r.) N. C. Rockwood, ROCK PRODUCTS; Paul M. Nauman, Dubuque Stone Products Co., Dubuque, lowa; / 
Worthen, New Haven Trap Rock Co., New Haven, Conn.; and John Prince, Jr., Kansas City Crushed Stone, Kansas City, Mo. Center: The regi 
tion booth was a busy place. In the right foreground are, |. to r., Luther F. Miller, and Andrew Komonchak, both of New York Trap Rock C 
New York, N.Y., and G. R. Trumbull, Torrington Co. Right: Bruce Woolpert, Granite Rock Co., Watsonville, Calif., left, visits with Otho M. Gre 
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pected to drop off, and some highway 
building, prospects are that volume 
of sales will be increased in 1952. 
Seven new plants have gone into pro- 
duction. 

In the southwestern region, volume 
of sales increased 25 percent in 1951 
and average prices went up 5 percent. 
Distribution of sales was 45 percent 
for highways, 18 percent railroad bal- 
last, 15 percent chemical-grade stone, 
8 percent building construction, 3 per- 
cent riprap and 2 percent agstone. 
The same relative distribution is ex- 
pected in 1952 and it is expected that 
capacity will be increased 20 percent. 

There was no report for the west- 
ern region but one was read for Can- 
ada, where volume of sales increased 
15 percent and prices went up 5 per- 
cent. All plants operated at capacity. 
Distribution was 35 percent chemical 
and metallurgical, 33 percent building 
construction, 20 percent highways, 10 
percent railroad ballast and 2 percent 
agstone. It is expected that volume 
will decrease by 10 percent in 1952 
due to curtailments in defense work. 


There were slight increases 
crushing capacity in 1951. 

As a result of a 12 percent i; 
in freight rates in 1951 and 
quested further increase of 15 p: 
highway contractors are pro 
considerable crushed stone fo 
own use. Due to a high farm 
and the outlook for much 
road construction, 1952 is expe 
be a favorable year. 


Administrative Director's Report 
J. R. Boyd, administrative d 
made his annual report brief, | 
covered most of the activitie 
office by administrative letters 
the membership throughout th 
He commented on the subject 
convention program and ths 
financial position of the asso 
The N.C.S.A. is a service 01 
tion, he said, and as such is m 
portant than ever during the 
of mobilization. He pledged hin 
help producers in getting the a 

to their particular problems 


ENGINEERING DIRECTOR'S REPOR 


— DIRECTOR A. T. Gold- 
beck devoted his annual report to 
a discussion of some of the technical 
problems concerned with the uses of 
crushed stone rather than to a review 
of activities as such. These problems 
as discussed concern the crushed stone 
itself, its combination with other ma- 
terials and also the design of pave- 
ments. 

He first considered densely graded 
aggregate construction which is gain- 
ing in favor over the old waterbound 
macadam base course. This class of 
construction places great emphasis on 
gradation of the stone as the means 
of attaining a dense, uniformly grad- 
ed, compact layer which will remain 
stable and not become too unstable 
when wet. For best results, the stone 
must have sufficient fine material of 
screenings size to fill the voids; or- 


General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Penn. 
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dinary.crusher-run stone is not 
factory because it is lacking in « 
of these fines. 

J. E. Gray, field engineer of 1 
sociation, is making a special st 
determine the best method 
structing the densely graded 
gate type of base course and, 
ing to Mr. Goldbeck, this stud 
soon result in published inkon 
on necessary gradation limit 
and on cgnstruction methods. H: 
tioned producers that only p 
graded stone be supplied fo: 
base courses to guard against fa 

The New Jersey turnpike wa 
tioned as a notable example of p: 
tration macadam bases, the asp! 
penetration type having been c! 
because it was considered the 
economical type. The necessit 
adequate use of choke stone and t! 
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Left: Some mathematical figuring is necessary in guessing the number of blasting caps in a jar at one of the displays by, !. to r., Bruce Woolpert, 

Granite Rock Co., Watsonville, Calif.; A. T. Goldbeck, engineering director, N.C.S.A.; James M. Rice, N.C.S.A.; and Harry H. Brandon, Melvin Stone 

Co., Melvin, Ohio. Center: Luncheon speaker Dr. William H. Alexander, Oklahoma City, Okla., gave a forceful and inspirational address. Left: 

Touring the machinery exposition are, |. to r., Wood W. Weaver, Weaver Construction Co., lowa Falls, lowa; Dean Curphy, W. C. Wheeler, Marvin 
Nelson, and C. B. Moore, all with Concrete Materials & Construction Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ough compaction of penetration maca- 
dam was emphasized. Subsequent ex- 
cessive compaction of such courses 
under heavy wheel loads is to be avoid- 
ed or objectionable wheel depressions 
would result. 

Mr. Goldbeck commented on asphal- 
tie concrete pavements which, while 
backed by a long record of successful 
use, frequently present troubles. In 
such roads, proper gradation of the 
aggregates is of utmost importance, 
he emphasized, in yielding stability. 
It is important that use be made of 
rough, angular aggregate, not too 
much asphalt and not too soft an 
asphalt. Asphaltic surfaces often are 
slippery because they have become so 
dense under compaction by traffic that 
the asphalt has been forced to the 
surface during hot weather. A _ not 
too dense, stony textured surface with 
asphalt on the lean rather than on the 
rich side is preferred. Mr. Goldbeck 
offered to discuss optimum gradation 
with anyone interested in the subject. 

The army requires a much denser 
surfacing for its runways than most 
states do in their highways which, 
he said, necessitates having more fine 
particles in the aggregate. 


Concrete Pavements 


In his comments on concrete pave- 
ments, Mr. Goldbeck said that the 
main problems center around the ade- 
quate waterproofing of joints and 
shoulders. If not waterproofed, water 
reaches the subgrade, softens it and 
then heavy wheel loads cause mud- 
pumping. In his opinion, the use of 
screenings and densely graded stone 
makes an ideal subgrade, to counter- 
act pumping and give proper support 
to the pavement. To emphasize the 
remarkable load-supporting capacity 
of screenings, he mentioned the suc- 
cess'ul experience on the New Jersey 
turnpike. 

_ Use of dense-graded stone or screen- 
ings as a subbase under concrete pave- 
men's, he said, takes on added impor- 


tance due to the short supply of con- 
crete reinforcement and dowels in 
supporting the pavement against 
faulting or vertical joint movement. 

Expansion of some pavements is 
due to several causes. Use of some 
porous aggregates, he said, while they 
may otherwise be sound, make for ex- 
cessive concrete expansion as evi- 
denced by D-cracking and blowups. 
Water was pointed to as at the root 
of this trouble as it is with most con- 
crete durability problems, due to ex- 
pansion of water in pores of small 
size. He mentioned that water has a 
thermal coefficient of expansion six 
or seven times that of stone. This 
necessitates doing whatever can be 
done to prevent the stone from be- 
coming completely filled with water. 
Preliminary drying of stone together 
with use of an effective granular base 
to prevent capillary water from reach- 
ing the pavement from the subgrade, 
in his opinion, represents the answers 
to the problem. 

Mr. Goldbeck touched upon chemical 
reactivity, which involves both the 
cement and aggregates, as another 
cause of expansion. Use of low alkali 
cements, with certain aggregates con- 
taining opal or other suspicious miner- 
als, is one suggested solution. Another 
cure is to replace some 30 to 35 per- 
cent of the portland cement with a 
pozzolanic material which would re- 
quire air entrainment to resist freez- 
ing. 

In touching upon research by the 
cement industry, Mr. Goldbeck said 
that the addition of salts of lithium, 
experimentally, has been found bene- 
ficial. Water being the main culprit, 
it was suggested that bridge abut- 
ments can and should be waterproofed 
and that excess water in the soil can 
be drained away. 

The main point for aggregate pro- 
ducers to recognize, said Mr. Gold- 
beck, is that some aggregates do con- 
tain minerals which react unfavor- 
ably with alkalies in cement, but he 
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believes that the cement manufacturer 
should work toward improvement of 
the cement. 

It would be of help, he further com- 
mented, if the engineer would give 
emphasis to proper design of a struc- 
ture such as the use of waterproofing 
and the requirement of granular, non- 
capillary layers next to the concrete. 

On the subject of concrete propor- 
tioning he pointed out that different 
cements and sands and coarse aggre- 
gates will give somewhat different 
water-cement ratio strength relation- 
ships. He referred to N.C.S.A. Bulle- 
tin No. 11 published in 1942 and its 
revision, in 1949, to account for air 
entrainment, on the subject of con- 
crete proportioning and urged that 
members encourage its wide use. 

In commenting on concrete fire tests 
reported recently by the National 
Bureau of Standards, he warned that 
those interested in the relative be- 
havior of different aggregates in con- 
crete subjected to intense heat, study 
the tests and understand the reasons 
for seemingly contradictory results 
obtained. These results are apparently 
somewhat in conflict with an earlier 
report on the properties of siliceous 
gravel and quartzite 

In cases where an excessive amount 
of chert in limestone may cause trou- 
ble in concrete, it was suggested the 
heavy-media separation process might 
be tried to eliminate undesirable por- 
tions. In conclusion he suggested that 
the engineering staff might be helpful 
to those members who are having diffi- 
culty with their stone due to varia- 
tions in soundness and other physical 
properties of the stone as taken from 
the various ledges in a quarry. 


Field Engineer’s Report 
Joseph E. Gray, field engineer, read 
a “Report on the Construction of 


Macadam Base Courses of the Non- 
Bituminous Type” based on field in- 
spection of various classes of these 


courses and their construction. His 
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presentation reviewed macadam base 
construction, and causes for com- 
plaints, and suggested remedies in 
their relation to the production of 
crushed stone. The flexible pavement 
is a tremendous potential market for 
crushed stone, and Mr. Gray’s talk, 
illustrated by excellent colored photo- 
graphs of actual construction prac- 
tices, showed how such good base 
courses should be built to insure suc- 
cess of the flexible pavement. 

His paper started with a historical 
reference to the early use of maca- 
dam roads and led up to modern prac- 
tices. Macadam construction as used 
today for base courses is considered 
an excellent foundation for bitumin- 
ous surfaces. Mr. Gray has visited 
and studied a number of jobs under 
construction to determine how objec- 
tions to waterbound macadam bases 
are being overcome in some areas and 
why such bases have been successful 
in other areas. His paper went into 
considerable detail on actual construc- 
tion practices which are required for 
best performance and how placing of 
drainable subbases between the sub- 
grade and macadam course overcomes 
many of the water difficulties and aids 
in load distribution. 

What constitutes a drainable ma- 
terial has not been definitely estab- 
lished but, he said, a material with 
not more than 5 percent elutriable ma- 
terial appears to offer a suitable ag- 
gregate. 

Methods of placing the stone course 
were then described in detail, includ- 
ing spreading and rolling practices 
and the filling of voids with screen- 
ings. Rolling is done not only to com- 
pact the stone but so as to create ag- 
gregate interlock through the angu- 
larity of the pieces. Caution must be 
used not to over-roll where the stone 
is relatively soft and friable; other- 
wise the key would be broken by 
crushing the corners of the stone. 
High density is necessary for proper 
functioning of a base course, necessi- 
tating complete filling of the voids 
in the rolled stone. 

It was brought out that the use of 
an inverted choke consisting of a 1-in. 
layer of screenings placed on the base 
prior to spreading the stone is effec- 
tive in preventing intrusion of the 
subgrade, in securing density and in 
reducing the amount of work required 
to fill the voids. 

Whereas it was standard practice 
to use one size of stone 25 years ago, 
practice today is to require a graded 
stone for the purpose. An example 
cited was a recent job which required 
a maximum size of 1% in. with a 
lower limit of 30 percent passing the 
l-in. sieve. The large single size of 
stone, when compacted, has open voids 
readily filled with screenings whereas 
the graded stone with void spaces of 
small area is far more difficult to fill. 

Whereas the Simplified Practice 
Recommendations sizes 1 and 2 are 
believed to offer the most desirable 
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Retiring N.C.S.A. president J. Reid Callanan, 
Callanan Road Improvement Co., South Beth- 
lehem, N.Y. 


grading specifications for waterbound 
macadam, one state was mentioned as 
still retaining a specification for the 
large, closely sized stone. In this state, 
100 percent must pass a 4-in. sieve, 
90-100 percent the 3%-in. sieve, 35-70 
percent minus the 3-in. sieve and 0-15 
percent may be minus 2% in. 

Waterbound macadam construction 
offers some advantages and disad- 
vantages to the crushed stone pro- 
ducer, depending upon the nature of 
the business. Quarries that supply 
metropolitan areas as well as rural 
markets like it because it rounds out 
their markets for all sizes. Intermedi- 
ate sizes are used for concrete and 
black-top purposes, and the oversize 
and screenings are sold for macadam 
construction. 

The so-called “rolled rock base” 
macadam construction which consists 
of compacting into a solid mass a 
graded stone including the dust of 
fracture is predominately used west 
of the Mississippi river but, Mr. Gray 
said, there seems to be a trend toward 
extending the practice in various 
parts of the country. 

Preparation of the subbase and con- 
struction of the base course were de- 
scribed in detail. In this type of con- 
struction it has been demonstrated 
that for best results the stone must 
be of a continuous grading held with- 
in reasonable limits. Rolled rock base 
work lends itself well to portable 
plant operations because all of the 
aggregate produced is consumed by 
the one job. Producers with perma- 
nent plants furnishing aggregate for 
cement concrete and bituminous con- 
crete do not desire to produce a base 
aggregate that requires use of all 
the higher-priced sizes. A case was 
mentioned where a stationary plant 
producer found it more economical to 
set up a portable plant near a road 
job five miles distant from his sta- 
tionary plant rather than interfere 
with the normal production schedule, 
in filling a contract for base aggre- 
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gate. Other producers have so! the 
problem by producing a specia] ys}. 


er-run aggregate from top str a of 
their deposits. 
Sales Mobilization 
“Mobilizing Your Sales Fo: fo 
Today’s Problems” was the ti |e of 


a challenging talk by Robert A. Whij;. 
ney, president, National Sales | xeey. 
tives, New York, N.Y. Mr. W hjtne 
drove home the point that the jy. 
sponsibilities of the salesman ay 
more important during a mobilivatio, 
economy than in normal times, an¢ 


that stress should now be on build. 
ing a sales organization to cuard 
against a serious depression that 
otherwise will follow cut-backs in de. 


fense spending. 

He gave some facts and figures t 
show the enormous potentials fo) 
sales. One point was that 41,00 
pects are coming into the market 
every day, which demands a constant 
selling job. Of our total pop 
27,000,000 families do not have sinks 
40,000,000 have no bathtubs and 25 
000,000 do not have vacuum cleaner 
which figures were given to illustrat 
the scope of the selling job to be don 
Our national productive capacity wi 


be increased by 35 percent after de- 
fense spending is completed, whic! 
means that 35 percent more products 


must be sold. 

After defense expenditures are « 
off, Mr. Whitney said that $27 bi 
worth of goods must be sold annual) 
or the alternative is depression an 
that the challenge is to bui sales 
staffs and conduct necessary researc! 
to take up that slack. The need is f 
creative selling and it takes 
three years to build the necessar) 
sales force to do it. Every sa 
in the United States keeps 33 m« 
at work according to his figuré 

In conclusion, he stressed the ne¢ 
for selling our system of free ente 


prise along with products and that 


that job be done on school childre 
too in order that these potentia 
tomers will have the right slant 
At the Tuesday afternoon sessi 
committee reports were presented 
follows: T. C. Cooke, auditing report 
W. S. Weston, Jr., resolution 
C. Krause, percentage depletion rr 
port; M. Rowe for the group i 
ance committee; and Otho M. Grav 
reported for G. A. Austin on membe! 


ship. Mr. Graves said that 70 percen' 


of the crushed stone in the Unit 
States was produced by memb¢ 
the National Crushed Stone As 
tion. 


New Jersey Turnpike 


Commander Charles M. Noble 
engineer, New Jersey Turnpik: 
thority, Trenton, N.J., described 
ly the 118-mile long turnpike, o 
to the public on January 15 of 
year. He said that it was des 
for 36,000-lb. axle loads. He des: 
the subgrade as a grade “B” 
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Producers were able to pick up numerous operating tips and ideas by touring the machinery exhibits. 1—W. R. Smallwood, General Crushed Stone 
Co., Syracuse, N.Y., left, and E. D. Barton, General Crushed Stone Co., Watertown, N.Y. 2—James H. Grove, Jr., M. J. Grove Co., Inc., Frederick, 
Md., left, and John V. Kelly, M. J. Grove Lime Co., Middletown, Va. 3—Henry Homont, left, and Lea P. Warner, Jr., Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
4—Canada and United States are represented by, I. to r., J. E. Gray, N.C.S.A.; C. B. Moore, Concrete Materials & Construction Co., Cedar Rapids, 


and Frank Rousell, Canada Crushed & Cut Stone, Ltd., Hagersville, Ont. 5—Frank L. Anderson, left, and Lloyd E. Quarve, of Quarve & Ander- 
7—Harry J. Dempsey, Jr., 


lowc 
son ©o., Rochester, Minn. 6—Walter R. Thacker, left, and Howard D. Perry, of Southwest Stone Co., Dallas, Texas 
Easton Car & Construction Co., left, chats with E. A. Heise, Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 8—Florence Kahl, Caterpillar Tractor Co., left, has 
ivst pinned flowers on Mr. and Mrs. James R. Thompson, Blanton Stone Co., Frankfort, Ky. 9—Dexter Bullard, New York Trap Rock Corp., New York, 
N.Y. left, and W. Irwin Gill, Gill Rock Drill Co. 10—James Savage, Buffalo Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, N.Y., left, and M. E. Mclean, East St. 
Lou's Stone Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 11—Dale Solse, Basic Refractories, Inc., Maple Grove, Ohio, left, and M. E. Hoffman, Loomis Machine Co. 12— 
William B. Ryan, left, and Robert J. Hummel, of Consumers Co., Chicago, il. 
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since the base section was 12 in. thick 
and mostly sand and gravel with not 
over 10 percent minus 200 mesh. On 
top of this were 16 in. of grade “A” 
with not over 6 percent minus 200- 
mesh material. It was put down in 
6-in. courses and packed with 25,000- 
lb. pack loads. A 4-ft. ditch was the 
minimum. The road, he said, was fi- 
nanced by a $255,000,000 bond issue 
and interest required a revenue of 
$24,000 per day. 

During February, 1952, the revenue 
was $29,000 per day. On a Sunday 
during that month 71,200 automobiles 
used the turnpike but to date truck 
usage has not come up to expectations. 
He described the top courses as being 
an all crushed stone bituminous hot 
mix, with a 2%-in. top course and a 
3-in. lower course. (See February, 
1952, issue of Rock PrRopUCcTs, page 
113, for more details of this aggregate 
and its use in the New Jersey turn- 
pike.) Colored slides were used to 
illustrate some of the construction fea- 
tures of the roadway. 


Wage Controls 


William.F. Howe, general counsel, 
National Crushed Stone Association, 
gave a talk on the subject of “Wage 
and Salary Controls.” Much of the 
material that the national association 
mails to its members on the subject 
stems from Mr. Howe. In his talk 
he reviewed the general subject, which 
is complicated and ever-changing. 


Percentage Depletion 


James W. Haley, vice-president, Je- 
well Ridge Coal Corp., Washington, 
D.C., spoke on the subject, “Practical 
Application of a Percentage Deple- 
tion Allowance to Crushed Stone.” 
Mr. Haley gave a history of the per- 
centage depletion laws and pointed 
out that President Truman has called 
upon Congress to close “. . . depletion 
loopholes.” He cautioned that Con- 
gress could repeal the depletion act 
and warned the industry to be on 
guard for such legislation. He said 
the coal industry had a 5 percent de- 
pletion clause which was raised to 
a flat 10 percent in 1951. He said 
he was well aware that, in the crush- 
ed stone industry, there are several 
rates and he suggested that the mem- 
bers rely upon the statutes themsel- 
ves, the official explanations thereof, 
and the advice of their own lawyers. 
In 1948 the sand and gravel and 
crushed stone industries produced 
some 457,000,000 tons of material and 
were allowed less than $2,000,000 as 
an allowance for tax purposes, said 
Mr. Haley. Mimeographed copies of 
Mr. Haley’s talk were made available 
to members of the association. Ap- 
pended to them were copies of the 
Internal Revenue Code, Ways and 
Means Committee reports, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee reports and other 
factual data, all of which could help 
the producer with his tax problem. 
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The general luncheon, presided over 
by W. S. Weston, Jr., had as its main 
speaker Samuel Grafton, news ana- 
lyst, New York, N.Y., who spoke on 
the subject of “Who Owns the Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Grafton said that the fu- 
ture is shrinking, meaning that in the 
past one made plans years in advance, 
but due to world conditions at pre- 
sent planning is on a day-to-day basis. 
He dwelt on the Russian menace 
pointing out that the result has been 
an economic upheaval in the United 
States, along with an awareness of 
our own power. 


Outlook for Equipment 


Harold A. Montag, director, Mining 
Requirements Division, Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Administration, 
Washington, D.C., spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Outlook for MRO and Ma- 
jor Capital Additions for 1952,” and 
gave a brief outline of the background 
for present priority requirements. He 
said that as industrial expansion lev- 
els off priorities will be operated on 
more of a time-table schedule. He felt 
that all crushed stone producers would 
get their requirements, if justifiable, 
except in the case of an all-out war. 
He feels that raw materials sources 
must take precedence over all other 
procurement matters and he said that 
the division is working towards sim- 
plification of the procedures, with less 
paper work required. He also express- 
ed the hope for de-controls. He said 
that we must have the materials of 
war to defend the American way of 
life, for if our system does not sur- 
vive we can be doomed without a war. 

Bruce Campbell, Jr., asked if the 
military was subject to any controls 
regarding buying, except by the mili- 
tary itself, and received the answer 
that anything the military wanted 
they could get. In reply to a question 
from the floor the speaker said that 
no rating was needed on a $5000 pur- 
chase if the item or items are in free 
supply or if the manufacturer has 
them available. 


Aggregate Characteristics 


Robert H. Nesbitt, geologist, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D.C., 
gave a talk entitled “The Microscope 
and Aggregate Behavior.” Mr. Nes- 
bitt brought out that durability of 
concrete is influenced by aggregate 
behavior and he put less stress on 
reactivity than physical characteris- 
tics with emphasis on pore space. He 
showed rock sections, viewed under 
the petrographic microscope, that 
were convincing enough to show that 
one would have poor judgment in us- 
ing such materials to make good con- 
crete, for many of these rock sections 
showed a weak mineral bond between 
the particles making up the aggre- 
gate. His slides included pictures of 
several of the dams in the United 
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States that had concrete failw 
ularly ascribed to reactive age 
However, in all the cases i]]) 
he held that cracking was not 
the aggregates at all but, 

cases, was a surface condit 
to laitance working to the s) 


Price Control 

“A ‘Tailored’ Price Order 
Crushed Stone Industry” was | 
ic of Walter H. Acheson, chief 
ing Materials Branch, Office . 
Stabilization, Washington, D. 

The General Ceiling Price 
tion continues to be the basi 
on prices in the industry. Som: 
ure of relief is afforded thro 
Capehart Amendment (Genera 
riding Regulations 20 and 2! 
Acheson said that the initia 
have been taken to give a 
regulation to the crushed ston 
try, but that much remains to bx 

A meeting of the O.P.S. 
stone industry advisory committ 
November offered 
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recommendat 


which are now being studied. 1 


nese 


included such items as price increases 


due to transportation cost incr 
granted by regulatory bodies 

the I.C.C., a tailored regulation 
the industry patterned somewhat 


ases 
n as 
for 


a ft 
al 


er the one for agricultural! limeston 


area adjustments, and individua 
justments. The Building Mat 


Branch, said Mr. Acheson, feels t} 


are sound recommendations. 
A rough draft is now being w 
on for a transportation price r 


tion. It would permit producers, o 


delivered price basis, to pas 


freight raises granted by regulato1 


bodies. However, since ther 
greater tightening of price « 


more justification will have to be pré 
the incre: 


sented to O.P.S. and 
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riais 


lL, 
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would not be able to exceed the Joh 


son earning standard. Probably 
a regulation, Mr. Acheson said, 


come into being before a tailored p: 


regulation. 


In discussing tailored regulatio! 
he said they offer administrative a 


vantages for the agency conc 


since present regulations cover su 


large segment of the building 


try. He noted that tailored regula 


tions must offer a fair and equ 
price basis, industrywide, but 

this may not be always possib|: 
individual cases, there should 

method for adjustments. 

He discussed various types of 
ing regulations: the formula 
(mark up on a cost basis); the 
lars and cents” type (suited t 
dustries with uniform pri 
straight freeze (similar to p) 
set-up and inadequate); mo 
freeze; and periphery plus (si 
to CPR 22 and CPR 77). He 
that the techniques used under 
77 seem to be a valid way of 
things. 
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Convention scenes. Left: Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur C. Kleinhans, Callanan Road Improvement Co., South Bethlehem, N.Y. Center: (I. to r.) Charles A. 
Ferguson, Charles W. Neikirk and Harold B. Biehn, all with Blue Rock Inc., Washington C. H., Ohio. Right: Harry Towns, Eastern Rock Products, 
Inc., Utica, N.Y., left, visits with B. R. Maloney, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., newly elected vice-chairman of the Manufacturers Division; and 


John V. Owens, Eastern Rock Products, Inc. 


OPERATING SESSION 


HE SESSION FOR operating men and 

equipment manufacturers opened 
with a color moving picture, presented 
through the courtesy of the American 
Meat Institute, called “This Is Life.” 
The picture emphasized the fact that, 
since in the soil all forms of life re- 
ceive sustenance, soils must be main- 
tained at a high state of productivity. 
Insight was given into methods used 
by meat producers, starting with the 
farms or ranches and cattle ranges, 
through shipping by truck and rail, 
to the packing plants and finally to 
the consumer. 


Drilling 

The first talk was presented by 
E. F. Haberkern, production manager, 
Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
who reviewed different types of drills 
used in the quarry industry. These in- 
cluded churn drills, wagon drills, 
Quarrymasters, rotary hand-held per- 
cussion, mounted percussion and dia- 
mond drills. 

Mr. Haberkern felt that the wagon 
drill was best adapted to holes 30 
ft. or less in depth, and was most 
efficient when used with a single 
change of steel and tungsten carbide 
bits. The type of bit to use, he pointed 
out, would depend somewhat on the 
type of stone being drilled. His com- 
pany used a wagon drill, with holes 
in the 20-24 ft. range as the maximum 
that could be drilled without change 
of gauge. 

He emphasized the economy of hav- 
ing the compressor close to the drill 
Since it eliminates extensive labor in- 
volved in laying air lines. Later in the 
discussion he was asked if having a 
recciver near the drill was as efficient 
as \aving the compressor nearby. The 
Speoker replied that the receiver was 


only a part of the line and that hidden 
labor charges could be traced to pipe 
line work. Dexter Bullard told of 
lightweight pipe with a quick connect- 
ing end that is being used successfully 
in some of his company’s operations. 

The speaker briefly covered the 
Quarrymaster drill, saying that it is 
especially effective in harder rock, for 
holes from 4-6 in. in diameter, with 
depths in the 100-ft. range. The Quar- 
rymaster carries a heavy piston-type 
drill, with hollow drill stems fastened 
to the piston. Compressed air blows 
through the stems to remove cuttings 
which are collected at the surface of 
the hole in a small cyclonic-type dust 
collector. The piston hits 200 times 
per min., with up to a 10-in. stroke. 
The depth to which a Quarrymaster 
drill can operate, it was pointed out, 
has no limits except that of economy. 
Rock Propwucts, in its July, 1949, is- 
sue, page 74, published considerable 
performance data on this drill. 

Mr. Haberkern described briefly the 
Joy rotary drill of both wet and dry 
types. The rotary drill is an adapta- 
tion of oil well drilling, and a tricone 
bit is used that rotates with pressure 
on the rock being drilled. The cone- 
shaped cutter-head chips out the rock 
fragments. 

In the original models water was 
employed to remove the cuttings but 
later air was found to be more effi- 
cient, since the use of water required 
a source, pipe lines and disposal fea- 
tures. In the drill holes, it was pointed 
out in the discussion, water eddies 
around the bit retain some of the 
heavier rock fragments, thereby re- 
ducing the drill’s effectiveness. Air 
brings the drill cuttings out of the 
hole almost the instant they are liber- 
ated. 
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Mr. Haberkern pointed out that the 
Joy Champion drill is a fast 
drilling machine but is most effective 
with medium hard rock, such as lime- 
stone. For harder rock, the Quarry- 
master type is favored according to 
him. On a medium hard limestone, 
by changing from wet to dry tech- 
nique with a rotary drill, rates were 
increased to the 25 percent range, 
with an increase in bit life in about 
the same also 
pointed out that tricone bits are not 
sold to the user but leased, and since 
they are not supposed to be re-sur- 
faced, when worn too badly for fur- 
ther efficient use, they are to be re- 
turned to the leasor 

The speaker said that the drill pat- 
tern trend was toward smaller holes 
with less spacing and less burden and 
that, with this pattern, over-all quar- 
rying and crushing costs would be 
lower. The type and size of drill and 
drill pattern should be matched to 
suit the operation’s desired capacity. 
He briefly reviewed factors affecting 


rotary 


proportion. It was 


costs. 

Diamond drills in some under- 
ground work were being used for 
holes in the 50-85 ft. range, the speak- 
er said, and he reviewed the use of 
hand-held drills as well as column- 
mounted drifters in underground 
work. 

The speaker was quite emphatic on 
the subject of portable compressors, 
saying that the most efficient method 
he had found was to mount compress- 
ors, of the stationary type, on a suit- 
able chassis to obtain portability. He 
referred to the portable compressor 
used in the underground experimental 
mine at Rifle, Colo., which project is 
under the direction of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

In the March, 1952, issue of Rock 
PRODUCTS, page 80, a comprehensive 
article was published on the work at 
Rifle, which has a direct bearing on 
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open quarry and underground work. 
Briefly, the compressor at Rifle is a 
combined portable compressor and 
utility station. It carries two Joy 
compressors of 770 c.f.m. each, along 
with an air receiver and a 2500-gal. 
water tank. The equipment is mount- 
ed on a 16 rubber-tired trailer. By 
using such a compressor close to the 
face, with the heated air having great- 
er volume, increases in efficiency were 
in the 15 percent range. 

Mr. Haberkern told of his com- 
pany’s experience, where two 20-ft. 
feed drills, along with a compressor, 
were mounted on a truck. On 2%-in. 
holes the rate of drilling was 80 ft. 
per hr., using two drills and two men. 
He also told of using a jumbo, with 
which two men drilled at a rate of 
60 ft. per hr., and of some drill tests 
using 3%- and 4-in. drills. The air 
pressure for the drill tests was main- 
tained at 85, 90 and 95 p.s.i. with the 
following drill rates obtained: 85 
p.s.i.—2.647 ft. per min.; 90 p.s.i— 
3.303 ft. per min.; and 95 p.s.i.— 
3.425 ft. per min. In the discussion 
that followed it was indicated that at 
higher pressures more breakage of 
steel would result. 

A member from the floor asked how 
far below the quarry floor a hole 
should be drilled to keep the floor 
level. Mr. Bullard answered that in 
one of New York Trap Rock’s quar- 
ries, practice was to drill 7 ft. below 
the floor line. It was also pointed out 
that if wagon drills were used to drill 
holes deeper than 30 ft. more steel 
breakage might result, along with 
more stuck drills. He advised drilling 
30-ft. holes or less. 

Reference was made to the use of 
auger bits and it was generally felt 
that this field, after further explora- 
tion, would yield something worth- 
while. The speaker again referred to 
Rifle, Colo., where experimental work 
with augers may lead to something 
of value for rock producers. Similarly, 
jet piercing was mentioned as a meth- 
od of drilling still in the development- 
al stages. (See November, 1949, issue 


of Rock Propucts, page 60, for a 
description of its use in an Eastern 
trap rock quarry.) 


Quarry Safety 


The second speaker was C. A. Gust- 
afson, superintendent, Callanan Road 
Improvement Co., South Bethlehem, 
N.Y., who spoke on “Quarry Safety 
Practices.” The acceptance by the 
crushed stone industry of safety, and 
the social and economic benefits to be 
derived from such programs, has been 
increasing each year. Mr. Gustafson 
discussed employer-employe relations 
and outlined some of the steps his 
company has taken to secure a better 
safety program at its plants. He de- 
scribed the original safety program, 
built around the use of posters and 
slogans, which was a desirable educa- 
tional step but not good enough. The 
second stage in the safety program 
was based on guarding everything 
that moved and the third stage evol- 
ved into education of the employe to 
a safety program to get still better 
results. 

The Callanan company recently 
adopted the use of safety spectacles 
instead of the old fashioned goggles 
formerly used. The employe pays for 
examination by the optometrist and 
the company pays for the glasses. 
Safety shoes are also required, with 
the first pair being supplied by the 
employer. The cost of the second pair 
is borne by both the employe and the 
employer, the former paying 25 per- 
cent of the cost, and 50 percent of the 
cost of the third pair of shoes is paid 
by the employe. 

Mr. Gustafson said that hard hats 
are another requirement. It was also 
developed that pre-employment exam- 
ination of a prospective employe in- 
cludes a chest X-ray costing $10, 
which fee is paid by the company. 

Wilson P. Foss, III, president, New 
York Trap Rock Corp., urged the 
membership to strive for safer opera- 
tions, saying that one method would 
be to study the causes of minor acci- 
dents for prevention methods that 





In exhibition hall. Left: (I. to r.) Luther F. Miller, New York Trap Rock Corp., New York, N.Y., 

stops to chat with N. C. Rockwood, ROCK PRODUCTS, and Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries 

Co., Columbus, Ohio. Right: O. E. Benson, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Penn., poses for 
a snapshot 
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later might eliminate more se 
cidents. Mr. Bullard said that 
as a rule, want to cooperate 
ty work. 


Blasting 


The final speaker for th« 
was T. C. Cooke, president 
Sand & Stone Co., Swampscot 
At the outset of Mr. Cool 
he referred to an article w! 
peared in the January, 1952 
Rock Propucts, p. 148, by J 
Jenkins, Vibration Measurem: 
gineers, Chicago, Ill., saying t 
paper, by coincidence, almost | 
ed the article by Mr. Jenkins 

The speaker reviewed 
made in the field of millise 
lay blasting saying that, in 
stances, seven times as much 
could be used with % the \ 
and an increase in productio 
percent. He mentioned a : 
new Primacord delay blasting 
der development, which can be 
into the Primacord circuit. | 
trial tests the cap gave exc 
sults, and it is expected to 
able to the quarry industry i 
time. 

A question from the floo: 
ing the effect of delays in 
of lines on other lines was a 
by F. D. Bickel, E. I. du Pont 
mours & Co., who said that lo 
tervals could be used betwe 
than between individual! holes 
vised keeping caps out of 
if possible. 

In answer to a question co 
the amount of powder to uss 
of stone, Mr. Cooke said he | 
loading on 3% tons per lb. 
sives but when the year’s figur 
in the yield was always mo 
the figure indicated. He stat 
weather did not affect the eart! 
but that air waves were infil 
with high humidity and low 
he advised that no blasting b: 
Dexter Bullard told of using 
stone screenings for stemming 
Primacord is not covered wit! 
dust. Primacord air wave 
caused some complaint, it wa 
possibly due to the “throw” of t! 
if the Primacord is covered. ‘ 
Stetser, New York Trap Roc! 
told of using a “dry-run”’ o1 
on the company’s blasting cil 
a preliminary to a “wet” 
means of the test run troubl 
located which would have dev 
fully had the dry-run test 
used. 

For wagon drill holes it was p 


out that Primacord could be exp: 


and that delay shooting was 
sa’e as instant shots, mainly 
the complicated wiring often re 
It was also indicated that fus 
caps on secondary shooting wh« 
lay action is used resulted in f 
vibration than instant shots. 


Floyd J. Buffington spoke brief 


the excellent results obtained 
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yse 0: supersonic methods of testing 
large castings, in place, for cracks. 
The system not only reveals such de- 
fects but gives the approximate loca- 


tion of the crack. Bruce Campbell 
made reference to pending legislation 
of the Johnson Bill, relative to use 
of trucks for hauling explosives. The 
bill is evidently designed to prevent 
interstate transportation of explosives 
by trucks and Mr. Campbell felt that 
such legislation would work a hard- 
ship on most of the quarry industry. 


Manufacturers Meeting 


The well-attended Manufacturers 
Division luncheon was held in the 
Boulevard room, with J. Craig Mc- 
Lanahan, chairman of the division, as 
the presiding officer. Wayne W. King 
said that 16 new members had been 
admitted to the division during the 
past year. 

Irwin Deister, Deister Machine Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected chair- 
man of the Manufacturers Division; 
and L. A. Eiben, Northern Blower 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Wayne W. King, 
W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and 
B. R. Maloney, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., were 
elected vice-chairmen. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: Irwin F. Deister, 
chairman, Deister Machine Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Leonard W. Beck, Cum- 
mins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, Ind.; 
D. MeM. Blackburn, Hendrick Manu- 
facturing Co., Carbondale, Penn.; J. 
B. Bond, Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. E. Collins, 
Jr., Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; C. R. Dodge, Northwest En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, Ill.; L. A. 
Eiben, Northern Blower Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; R. F. Feind, Allis-Chalm- 
ers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; G. P. Fenn, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; H. R. Harrington, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio; E. M. Heuston, Bucy- 
rus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. C. Holton, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N.Y.; G. W. Hoskins, 
Harnisechfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; G. H. Keppel, C. G. Buchanan 
Crushing Machinery Div., Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry and Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Penn.; R. D. Ketner, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.; 
Wayne W. King, W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; K. F. Lange, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, I].; Kenneth Lind- 
say, lowa Manufacturing Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; B. R. Maloney, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., New York, 
N.Y.; M. L. McCormack, Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., New York, N.Y.; J. Craig 
McLanahan, McLanahan & Stone 
Vorp., Hollidaysburg, Penn.; H. W. 
Newton, Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, 
lil; D. J. Phillips, Austin-Western 
Co., Aurora, Ill.; L. A. Rhodes, Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohi W. A. Rundquist, Pioneer En- 
gincering Works, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. E. Schneider, Stedman 


CRUSHED STONE 





Newly elected officers of the Manufacturers Division pose with the retiring chairman; |. to r., 

are J. Craig McLanahan, McLanahan & Stone Corp., retiring chairman; Wayne W. King, W. S. 

Tyler Co., vice-chairman; Irwin Deister, Deister Machine Co., newly elected chairman; and L. A. 

Eiben, Northern Blower Co., vice-chairman. B. R. Maloney, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
was also elected a vice-chairman 


Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, 
Ind.; C. Darrell Smith, Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.; and 
V. L. Snow, Euclid Road Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

At the concluding ceremonies, Bea- 
trice Gay, secretary to J. R. Boyd, 
administrative director, N.C.S.A. was 
presented with a portable radio in ap- 
preciation of the aid which she has 
given to the Manufacturers Division. 
The out-going chairman, J. Craig 
McLanahan, was presented with an 
engraved gavel as a remembrance of 
his chairmanship. Cottrell Farrell, 
Easton Car and Construction Co., 
Easton, Penn., reported for the nom- 
inating committee and R. D. Ketner, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y., presented a report for the reso- 
lutions committee. 


National Gypsum Stock 


NATIONAL GYPSUM Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y., at its annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing, March 25, presented a proposal 
to raise the capitalization of the com- 
pany from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 
shares of common stock. In addition, 
a stock-option plan, providing for the 
option of 50,000 shares of stock to 
executives of the company, was also 
presented to the stockholders for their 
approval. 

Commenting on the proposals, Mel- 
vin H. Baker, chairman of the board, 
stated, “National Gypsum’s capitaliza- 
tion, developed when the company was 
in its infancy, has become too restric- 
tive because of the company’s growth. 
Additional capitalization is urgently 
needed to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for future growth and to pro- 
vide cash, if needed for expansion, 
by the sale of shares in a favorable 
market.” He further stated that no 
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plans had been made for the issuance 
of any part of the increased capitali- 
zation, but that it was simply a meas- 
ure designed in preparation for fu- 
ture opportunities and requirements. 

The stock-option plan was described 
as a method of assisting individual 
officers and executives to increase 
their holdings and thus tie them closer 
to the business. The plan would be 
limited both as to time it is in effect 
and the amount of shares available 
for purchase by any one individual. 
Bylaws of the corporation require that 
any increase in capitalization be ap- 
proved by a majority of the shares 
eligible to be voted 


Vermiculite Booklet 

THE VERMICULITE INSTITUTE, Chi- 
cago, Ill., recently announced that the 
“Vermiculite Plaster Fire- 
proofing,” has been enlarged and re- 
issued. It is now an 18-page, illus- 
trated booklet, presenting the latest 
summary of all fire tests on construc- 
tion assemblies protected by vermicu- 
lite plaster, with new drawings, of 
typical fireproofing details. 

Three points, explained in detail 
in the booklet, were brought out by 
recent fire tests of vermiculite plaster 
protection, namely: 

1. That ceilings attached or furred 
to the bottom of primary members ob- 
tain the same fire rating as suspended 
ceilings. 

2. That ceilings, whether attached, 
furred or suspended, may be used to 
protect primary as well as secondary 
members—individual fireproofing of 
primary members is not necessary. 

3. That ceiling openings, within the 
area limits indicated, do not affect 
the fire resistance value obtained by 
a similar ceiling with no openings. 


booklet. 
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Selling Health Over the Radio 


Quality of crops from adequately limed soils is theme of adver- 
tising program to arouse public interest as well as that of farmer 


By R. J. PLEASANT® and SAM B. SCHNEIDER+ 


Health from the ground up is shown in the 

stalk of corn at left. This corn received 2 tons 

of agstone, 200 Ib. of 5-10-5 and 100 Ib. of 

ammonium nitrate; its yield was 64 bu. per 

acre. The stalk at right received no treatment 
and yielded only 42 bu. per acre 




























ODAY, PRODUCERS of agricultural 

limestone are not only faced with 
the problem of selling their product, 
but are faced with the patriotic duty 
of helping the nation meet its food 
production goals. 

As we pointed out at the National 
Agricultural Limestone Institute con- 
vention, in January, radio is particu- 
larly adapted to that job, because it 
gives the number one door-opener to 
folks’ head and heart. Through radio, 
producers can tell the story of 
health—how they are not selling a 
mere “pile of rocks” to spread on 
the land—but are selling the health 
of the people and the spirit thereof. 

Before describing the approach used 
in Oklahoma by Anchor Stone & Ma- 
terials Co., Tulsa, it may be necessary 
first to take a look at the general ag- 
ricultural picture. 

Wars are fought for lands that 
grow high protein foods. Study the 
campaigns since history began and 
we find the conquerors heading for 
lands that are deep and black and 
contain limestone in quantity. Study 


*Anchor Stone & Materials Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


*+KVOO farm director and president of Nation- 
al Association of Radio Farm Directors. 





the direction of Hitler, the 
of Stalin—they both want to 1 
the soils that produce prot 
The buffalo and the fine K: 
horses—all followed the st 
soils. 





Soils Relation to Health 

It was Dr. William A. A 
Department of Soils, Unive: 
Missouri, who reminded us tl 
bodies are built from our 
foods are fabricated soil fert 

The fact is that our food 
being produced on millions 
in the United States is bei 
duced on land losing its min 
rapidly that we are starvi 
selves, in spite of the quantit 
we eat. 

To see what that 
country we look for a moment 
Jonathan Forman, editor of t! 
State Medical Journal and vic« 
dent of the Friends of the | 
the book by Dr. Lionel Picto: 
trition and the Soil,”’ Devin-Ada 
$4.00). 

He says: “If we were to eat tf 
ate quantities of the best possible 
grown on soil that contained 
the essential elements .. . w 


means 




















a very old age... The starting 


soln or the solution of our prob- 
lem «f how to get a strong, healthy 
and happy people living in an effective 
socia. order is in a healthy soil that 
contains all of the elements essential 
to healthy animal life. It becomes 
clearer as evidence accumulates, that 
the fundamental causes which deter- 


mine why one individual will die and 
another will recover from the same 
disease at the same time; while a 
third individual will not even con- 
tract the disease, are not inheritance, 
shelter or climate but diet and nutri- 
tion.” ; 

Dr. Forman goes on to point out 
that mass production of our food to 
meet market demand will go by the 
way some day soon and we’ll produce 
“food on the basis of the physiological 
needs of the population.” 

And Albrecht shows that the pat- 
tern of good teeth follows the pattern 
of fertile soils—the decline in soil fer- 
tility means decline in food quality 
and decline in health. “Sound teeth, 
like sound bodies as a whole, must be 
built from fertile soils .. .” 

The downfall of many powerful! na- 
tions of olden days was due in great 
part to their failure to conserve their 
renewable natural resources—study 
the history along the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

Then, look to the future in the 
United States. 

First, we have a million less farm- 
ers to produce food than we had last 
year at this time. Next, we have taken 
on, in the past six years, more people 
in the United States than there are 
today in Canada. In 1900 we fed five 
people from each acre of land in the 
United States; in 1950, we fed 10 
people—the future calls for 15 people 
to be fed, clothed and sheltered from 
each acre by 1980. There are more 
than 60,000 new faces at the break- 
fast table every morning. 

The brutal facts are that we must 
produce 50 percent more food in the 
next 25 years—and do it with fewer 
people and less land—if we are to 
have the amount of food now available 
on the dinner table. 

All of this adds up to the fact that 
our quantity of food per person per 
year is on the verge of going down— 
no more surpluses such as we had 
in 1930. And as fewer farmers farm 
the same decreasing acres of less fer- 
tile land, to try to get more tons of 
food, the quality of that food will go 


dow? 


A Story to Tell 
_ Now where does this leave the pro- 
ducer of agstone? It leaves him with 
a story to tell. Today’s population 
does not realize what “hidden hunger” 
amounts to. Today’s population be- 
"eves too strongly that food is food 
if bought by the pound. So the ag- 
ston producer not only plays a large 
par’ in the future health and pro- 
‘uc’ vity of our country, but he has 
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HIS ARTICLE and the four im- 

mediately following cover 
the subject of merchandising ag- 
ricultural limestone through the 
use of radio, newspaper adver- 
tising, billboards, direct mail 
and company-employed agrono- 
mists. Each of the authors is a 
specialist in one of these forms 
of sales promotion and has had 
singular success in his chosen 
program for merchandising. 

All of them were speakers at 
the first annual convention of 
the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute this past Jan- 
uary in Washington, D.C., and 
were invited to write these ar- 
ticles to give greater emphasis, 
and with more details, on just 
how they go about building sales 
volume in their own market 
areas. 

Each author is prepared to 
give assistance to other pro- 
ducers who might consider 
adopting a similar approach to 
selling and it might well be that 
a combination of several of 
these sales media might be the 
best choice, depending on local 
conditions. 

Whatever the choice of meth- 


od, it is extremely urgent that 
all producers of liming materi- 
als adopt and enlarge merchan- 
dising activities that will not 
only increase sales but protect 
themselves against any possible 
reductions in federal appropria- 
tions that may adversely affect 
the liming program. 

This is an election year with 
all the 
with it. The pressure 


uncertainties that go 
is On for 
more economy im government 
and there can be no certainty 
that a satisfactory program for 
soil conservation will be main- 
tained. The need for it 


great, as emphasized by agron- 


continues 


omists who have proof that the 
annual applicaton of liming 
materials is less than half the 
requirements for a sound agri- 
culture. 

It is hoped that shortsighted- 
ness will not be permitted to 
de plete further our soil produc- 
tivity but it also is to be hope d 
that producers will take ste ps to 
protect themselves and enlarge 
the use of agricultural lime- 
stone. Merchandising is the an- 
siver to both proble ms! 


THE EDITORS 

















Graphic comparison of corn grown with and without treatment on a farm in Nowata county, 

Okla., shows both increased production and healthier looking ears in the stack at right. The 

corn at right yielded 74 bu. per acre with 2 tons of agstone, 200 Ib. of 5-10-5 and 100 Ib. 

of ammonium nitrate. The center corn yielded 63 bu. per acre with 2 tons of agstone and 

200 Ib. of 5-10-5. The corn on the left received no treatment of any kind and only produced 
53 bu. per acre 


to show the population the part ag- 
ricultural limestone is to play. 

It is for this reason that Anchor 
Stone & Materials Co. joined with Sam 
Schneider, KVOO farm director, Tul- 
sa, in 1945 to tell the story of hidden 
hunger and health and, through this 
method, to sell some agstone. On the 
signing of the 1952 contract for the 
program “Feed the Soil,” the company 
began its seventh year of institution- 
al advertising with a minimum of 
commercials. 

We joined KVOO because we con- 
sidered it the best medium for telling 
our story. Aside from a few small 
advertisements in 4-H and F.H.A. 
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programs, we have stuck to radio all 
of that time, and are convinced that 


continuing radio “has made people 
conscious of the value of mineralized 
soil.” 

Our formula for selling health is 


simple; in fact, its success lies in its 
simplicity. Instead of selling the prod- 
uct, agstone, we sell the results. We 


sell the results it will bring in health 
to the individual who eats food grown 
on soils that have been “conditioned” 
for health with the use of agstone. 
Our program now is one-half hour 
long beeause a shorter period didn’t 
give us time for the music and other 
“sugar-coating”’ needed to sell our 
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torv. We all on the staff organist 
for the old folk tunes, and we always 
put in a church hymn or two, the 
program being on Sunday. Then M1 
Schneider comes in for a five minute 


eport on some phase of the problem 


of feeding the soi for health’s sake 
We consider it important that we keep 
mmercial comments to a minimum. 
In fact, 50 to 60 words per program 
ire all that we use. An ordinary 30 
EY progran wo a ise SOU to YOO 
vords, but we figure that if we can 


levelop the desire for health from the 
ground up, we'll take our chances at 


eading the field in the sale of lime 


tone for the farms of the Southwest 
And that has proven accurate. As 
‘ ivned the contract for the seventh 
ear, Anchor Stone & Materials Co 
ontinued to lead the est of the ag 
tone producers in this area in share 
of business 
Since the reports given by farm di 


ctor Schneider are the heart of the 
entire program, a word or two about 
them 

They are prepared upon a general 
theme, which is repeated and proved 
by example time and time again. “If 
the minerals are not in the soil, they 
vyon't be in the plants, nor in the 
inimals, and then they won't be in 
the people who live on the plants and 
animals. Nature, through her plants, 
selects the minerals in the quantity 
and type available for your health 
if she has fertile soil from which to 
make the selection. But the minerals 
taken into the body in other form may 
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not be available in the right quantity 
nor in a form available for use of the 
human body.” 

For instance, man thought he could 
out-guess nature in the case of fluo- 
rine to stop teeth decay. Recent find- 
ings have shown that even one part 
in one million of fluorine added to 
a municipal water supply may en- 
danger essential body functions in 
people over 50 years of age. 

Recently a Texas scientist told a 
House committee there should be fur- 
ther research on the effect of sodium 
fluoride on humans before it is used 
generally in municipal water supplies 
to prevent tooth decay. 

From Anchor Stone & Materials 
Co.’s Sunday program: “A city should 
wait until laboratories have time to 
investigate further, Dr. Alfred Taylor 
of the Biochemical Institute of the 
University of Texas and the Clayton 
Foundation for Research, Austin, 
Texas, advised a House committee in- 
vestigating use of chemicals in foods. 

“It would seem that public interest 
would best be served by a more cauti- 
ous attitude before instituting a pro- 
gram which involves adding a chemi- 
cal to drinking water that is so toxic 
it has been used for years (in dif- 
ferent proportions) as a rat and roach 
poison ” 

Our theme continues with: “Ag- 
stone is the necessary conditioner of 
the soil, so that other minerals will 
become more available for the plants. 
And, since health comes from the 
ground up, the final crop of the land 


is the people and the 
people.” 

Current result storie 
farmers, county agents 
phlets and miscellaneou 
fact any source, are 
amples of this theme a 
plies to the health of 
of the time Mr. Schne 
story himself, but on s; 
he calls in a doctor, fa 
person to give a dran 
proof that physical and 
is one of our two majo! 
life—health is necessar 





other goal can be realize 

Thus we find ourselve 
chant in this world try 
pile of rocks that when 
applied to the land ma 
grow more prolifically 

And more important, i 
ourselves as a citizen ina 
food is being produced 
sembly line in such a fas! 
quality and quantity aré 
ing behind the demands f 
of our population. Theref 
lay aside the relatively ur 
role of merchant and take 
along with the many othe 
role of saviour to the hea 
population. If a _ populatior 
healthy, all the money it 
is of no avail. 

Health is the final goa 
a pile of rocks. Because / 
from the ground up—atr 
crop of the land is th 
the spirit thereof. 





COMPANY AGRONOMISTS AID SALES 


Activities include soil testing, trouble-shooting, farming recommen- 
dations, speeches before farm groups and stimulation of cash sales 


HE FACT THAT the number of farm 
pe that, until recent years, knew 
the value of agricultural limestone 
was exceedingly small prompted the 
United States Department of Agricul, 
ture to establish, as part of its service, 
an agency whose duty it was to teach 
those that needed it the correct use of 
agricultural limestone. This agency 
chose to use the subsidy method to get 
farmers to spread agricultural lime 
stone on their fields. It appeared to 
them to be the most favorable and 
rapid method that could be used to 
solve one of our most pressing agri 
cultural needs. Today, the govern- 


*Agronomist, The Callanan Road Improvement 


By LOUIS J. DUSHEK 


ment allotment to individual farmers 
is handled by the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

P.M.A. personnel may or may not 
have farm background. In either in- 
stance, they do not have the time to 
extract detailed agricultural informa 
tion from reference books. A company- 
employed agronomist can be of great 
value to them with his readily avail 
able technical knowledge. As an ag- 
ronomist employed by a_ producing 
company, The Callanan Road _ Im- 
provement Co.., South Bethlehem, 
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N.Y., I try to contact 
assistant in conservati 
at least once a month. D 
course of conversatior pe 
lems are frequently di 
may be in reference to 
agricultural limestone, | 
cation methods, soil test 
practices or fertilizer re: 
tions. Also I am able to 
to date with our product 
livery rates in various 
county. 

The county assistant 
tion has as his aides, county a 
munity committeemen. They ar« 


ers who are elected by the 


bors to do the signing up for 
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ayments for the practices that 
mpleted on the farm. These com- 
men frequently have questions 
them by the farmer whom they 
gning up that they cannot an- 
It is of utmost importance that 
in touch with these men. I find 
| am able to answer most of their 
tions on the spot. A few I take 
and then search the answer out 


eferences. 


Aiding the Farmer 
egarding agricultural limestone, it 
nportant to stress the proper rate 


a placing to get the greatest re- 
from their investment. Many 
times I am directed by a committee- 


an to a farmer who has a problem 
this respect. It is not possible to 
do a satisfactory job of making rec- 
ommendations for agstone from a car 


office. I feel that it is absolutely 
necessary to make soil tests in the 
field in the presence of the farmer. 
He can give me the history of past 


treatment and his future plans. Then 
by combining this information with 
what I find from the test I can do 
a better job of recommending lime, 
fertilizer, seeding mixtures and man- 
agement practices. 

Agricultural limestone cannot be 
alone. It is not a cure-all, but 
one of the several keys that are nec- 
essary to unlock the door to economic 
al production. Part of the job of a 
company-hired agronomist must be to 
give the farmer as complete a crop- 
ping plan as is possible for the fields 

at are being considered. Suggestions 
as to the varieties of seed and 
grain to sow are absolutely in order. 
Methods of establishing new seeding 

meadows and pastures are impor- 
tant. Rates of application and analy- 
of fertilizing that are most eco 
mical must also be suggested. It is 

, well-rounded program 


sold 
i 


best 


niy from a 
that a farmer can be expected to ob- 
ain satisfactory results. Also it is 
the success that he achieves 
m these recommendations that he 
his confidence in the company 
ronomist. 
There are always some members of 
community who are not farmers, 


they are interested in hearing 
agricultural limestone. Then 
are social organizations that 
ist of both farmers and _ non- 
ers that are also interested in 
ultural limestone. As part of 


organizational program, they in- 
peakers to give them something 
esting. I have had that type of 
tation many times, and by using 
or movies of local interest it is 
e to entertain and teach at the 
time. Company agronomists 
1 always take advantage of this 
im for distributing 
car easily be 


knowledge. 


that if the 


seen 





nomist depended upon personal 
t as the only medium of ad- 
iY it would take too long to do 
sfactory job. The use of easily 
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Lovis J. Dushek, company agronomist for The 
Callanan Road Improvement Co., South Beth- 
lehem, N.Y. 


local 
Vews 
possible to 


read articles in papers and the 
Farm are helpful. If 
it i use a mailing list, 
it would get your information directly 
to those you wish to contact. I write 
the advertisement for our company 
each month and try to make it appro 


priate for the season. In the fall dur 


Bureau 


ing fair time we have had exhibits 
at two fairs each year. This brings 
both the name of the company and 


the product before many people. Also 
it affords the opportunity to 
additional contacts. 


make 


Ambassador and Teacher 

During the course of the year there 
are bound to be instances where the 
is not entirely satisfied for 
various Since serving the 
farmer is a bit different than 
ing with purchasers of crushed stone 
bituminous 


custome! 
reasons. 


deal 


concrete, an 
the 


and agrono 


mist, I believe, is ideal person 











to help keep the farmer and the con 
pany on good terms with each othe 


What has been said so far dea 
with the immediate 
ronomist. I believe that there is mucl 
more to look forward to in the fut 


from the company’s point of view. At 


ven Benen f 
Vaiue Of al at 


the present time a company cannot 
depend upon its next year’s sales vi 
ume. This is due to the way the far 
ers purchase agstone. Also there i 
only about 23 percent as muc hy? ter 
al being used as should be used 
our area. It is the duty of a compar 
agronomist to stimulate the aire 
cash purchase of more agricult 
limestone. At the same time he sho 
stress the economik Importance o! 
proper application of agricult 
limestone. By doing this, he car 


crease that 
the fluctuation of 


duction. 


percentage figure and 


annual |} 


duce 


Some of the most important wo 
that can be done is with boys tal 
agriculture in high school. They 
be our farmers of tomorrow. I have 
taken one group through our plant 
showing them the production of © 
ed stone and agricultural limestone 


This year I 
agricultural 
addition, I am 
stration plots that show the 
soil acidity on the growth of legume 
and These plot aiso r 


the value of various seeding mixt 


plan to n 
classes in our area 


showing 


them den i 


grasses. 
If an agronomist can have some 


farm to show the value of go 


ora 
practices, 1t 1s a great asset for f 
ture advertising. 

Many farmers take a great dea 
interest in the recommendations m: 
by a company-employed agronomi 
If he is able to make many contact 
with all sizes and types of farn 
soon becomes known. The proot 
his effort is when the farmer 
having better results than thev have 
had before. It could be aid that 


agronom! 


company-empiloyed 


a “good-will ambassador 


~ 


With agstone as a conditioner, the corn at right far surpasses the other rows. The corn at left 
received 2 tons of agstone and 200 Ib. of 5-10-5 at planting time; corn in the center received 


no fertilizer 


corn at right received 2 tons agstone, 200 Ib. of 5-10-5 at planting and 100 


of ammonium nitrate applied at second cultivation 
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vertising media, 
had to be 
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Example of direct mail piece used by Piqua Stone Products Co. 
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r 
Selling Agstone by Direct Mail 
Catch-phrases, verse and humorous drawings 
used effectively to capture attention of farmers 
' 
LONG AS ARTICLES of any descrip By W. E. STONE newspapers and magazines 
tion have been sold we have had valuable medium for advert 
In the early days when With the growth of mail 
none of our present-day ad- came advertising pieces whic! 
the article to be sold a sale. This is still good, but volume the appeal to the prospective 
hown to the buyer to make sales make it impossible to contact Then came outdoor billboard 
aE sein: tie every prospect in person. te and television. 
o Armes Steel Core. Pk Ohio With the development of printing, All of these methods have | 
valuable under certain condit 
in certain areas of the count i 
all methods of advertising 
work successfully in all area 
Through my 30 years of inter 
promoting and selling agri ' 


limestone, I have seen all of the 
media used and, in fact, 
tried most of them and find the 
all good under the right condit 
In the early days of prov 
value of agricultural limeston 
area, we used field demonstrat 
use displays at fairs and ar 
available to talk conservatior 
But through all the years o 
ing conditions and large and 
tive channels of advertisng, 
still continued to do some 
advertising. 
We find that 
ing is expensive and not effect 
goes to a list that |} 
screened and held down i: 
It has been pretty well prov 


f 


direct mai 


less it 


are leaders and 95 


+} 


5 percent 
are followers. We work or 
and in new territory 
dealers furnish us with the 
25-30 of the better farmers 
that they consider good prospect 
then supplement our deale: 
with direct mail pieces in 
that if we can sell just a few of 
leaders that others who wat 
leaders will also order. 

Changing conditions throug! 
years have forced to change 
type of direct material we ser 

Thirty years ago the active far 
read everything he received. Ir 
he looked forward to getting the 
ly paper and a bit later he 
for the daily paper, from whict 
got market news and news 
world. Then he was 
news and information which he 
get in no other way except thr 
the press. 

Today he turns on the radio for 
market report and his choice 


we na 


t} 


us 


interestex 














; and then spends the evening 
Fe st to the entertaining programs 
a f1 and by ever increasing num- 
= 1 television. By the time he gets 


spaper he has already heard 
headlines. 

results of demonstration, re- 
and education he gets by these 
ethods. We try to supplement 


nie ee ee 
fo alecipt es Dan act 





‘ ese with simple, easy-to-read 
NS mail. Direct mail pieces then 
Ps. be brief and must have some il- 
re ration to catch attention and 
5 y tell a story. — 

& Mountains of material showing re- 
& from experiment stations can be 
. nt showing the wonderful returns 
is use of agricultural limestone, 
a few farmers will read it. 
¥ Getting the Message Across 

The direct advertising piece must 
> be able almost at a glance to connect 

» the word lime or limestone with some 

oblem on his own farm—more profit, 
etter livestock, or better health for 
family. 

; If a producer can find some charac- 
| ter or expression which he finds in- 
4 teresting to his prospects then he 
* should use it and continue using it. 
) Use short simple statements with the 
; istration. If a producer does noth- 
| ing more than get the word lime or 
' limestone connected with profit, qual- 
| ity of product and better health he 
+ has done a good job in not only selling 
+ the farmer but also his wife. 

In this connection I have for several 
ars used simple verse to try and 








| a story with material that most 
i farmers will read. In the beginning 
vas convinced that it was worth- 


because of the number of farm- 
who wrote verses to me about ag- 


nile 


lo make this material of interest 
ive used monkey blotters and, 
here sending it as a letter, have 


ey characters mimeographed 
vith the message in verse. Ev- 
seems interested in monkeys or 
ey pictures so I have tried cap- 
ng on this thought by heading 
aterial with ““No Monkey Busi- 


The heading seems to get a 
ercentage of readers. 
etters with verse are sent to 


er large mailing list. The blot- 
re used mostly as mail pieces, 


ing cards and to pass out to 
ts who come to the office. 
families can find a_ blotter 

they need one—school children 


he monkey pictures and, needing 
rs, will carry them to school. 
blotters get circulation. 
verse is crude and simply writ- 
t somewhere in it is the word 
r limestone. In these direct 
I try to put into rhyme some 
ms of the farm that can be 
or cured with the use of lime- 
The verse idea makes it easy 
d and as it’s read, another im- 
f lime or limestone is made in 
nd of the reader. 
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Piqua Stone Products Division — Pique, Obie 


eet 
We must search out better treatment 
or out pguing. worn-out soil 
In the we're bound for failure 
And with sudden desth we flirt 
If we just keep on « “farmin™ 
On these farms with acid dirt 


Armco Steel Corporation 








Blotters have been used effectively by Piqua Stone Products. Printed in bright colors, both 
the picture and the verse about farming practices emphasize the fact that there is ‘No Monkey 


Business” about agstone’s usefulness to the farmer. 
as calling cards, and are passed out to prosp 


NO MONKE 


When you feel you're 


The blotters are used mostly as mail pieces 
ects who cali at the company’s office 


Y BUSINESS 


verburdened 





| 

| 

| And your debte keer ing high, 
| Yet you know you're trying harder 
| And can't reasor Just why 
Your yields just keep on slipping 
| And your ver crop's a pain, 

It can't be from lack of effort 
Or because of t much rair 

| 


As you view your cr 
Thinking back 











pe with pit 





gome years ag 





| Of the crope that you have seen here 
How the vers used to grov. 
Then discouraged you m wonder 
If you'll finally lose the fight 
u w that y are working — 
i ate 4 eht 
me wor ¢ arage 
| be 3 r off 
your 
was r fer 
7 of 
| v xhna 
g@ year = 
So we th w w 
How to ge re 
How ¢ art m g money 
With tha a you A 
Buy your 1 ime 
Spread r “ 
Soon you expense 
Growing cr 
Y u hat acid wa | yx mpletely with either 
r Tom r Miami Lime 








Y an tuy coarse, wet 
buy more neutralizing any 
Ww ffer delivery and r g eer 
and informa’ 
THE | 


Humorous drawings and verse tied in with the cat 





erely yours, 


(x < Adore. 


STONE ARODUCTS COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 


Very air 


ch-phrose “No Monkey Business” are used 


in much of the direct mail to get the farmer's attention and at the same time tell a story 


about agricultural limestone. The letters are sent to 


a large mailing list and seem to get and 


keep the attention of a large number of farmers 
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Merchandising 





One of the billboard signs used along lowa highways. Each poster is used for 60 days and 
then replaced by the posting company with a new one with another message about agstone 


BILLBOARD POSTERS PROMOTE SALES 


7 PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
that has been 
for a 


is a phrase 
many and 
just 
more so, as it 


used by 
good and is 
as true today, if not 
was when the first shopkeeper adver- 
tised his merchandise in the far dis- 
tant past. Advertising in newspapers, 
television, mov- 
ies, etc., has part of our 
daily life, perhaps at times a tire- 
some part, but nevertheless important. 


many years, 


magazines, on radio, 


become a 


Another advertising medium that 
has taken its place in modern mer 
chandising is the highway billboard 


sign. All of us at times have thought 
there were too many of these billboard 
along the highway that some- 


signs 


times obstruct our view of the 
countryside, but often they offer us 
wonderful suggestions and in many 


instances have been helpful. 

The agricultural limestone industry 
has a product to sell. It isn’t a com- 
modity that portrayed by pic- 
tures of beautiful bathing beauties. 
It must be displayed in some manner 
to create human interest and along 
educational lines as to the values of 
Many agstone producers have 
radio and 


can be 


its use 


ised newspaper advertising, 


direct mail, either individually o1 
through association sponsorship. 
“Trailer films” have also been used 
in local moving picture’ theaters. 
There isn’t any question that all of 
these several methods have created 
interest and have possibly sold many 
tons of agricultural limestone 
Howeve r, all of the above forms of 
advertising, though they are yood, 
*Executi ecret lowa Agricult I 
\ Ir ay Moir low: 








become too costly to con 


any length of time 


eventually 
tinue over 


Outdoor Advertising 


In 1950, the board of 
the lowa Agricultural Limestone As- 
sociation decided to look into the pos- 
sibility of using outdoor billboard ad- 
vertising. A committee was appointed 
to investigate such a plan of adver- 
tising agstone. 

The committee contacted an outdoor 
billboard posting company, which pro- 
vides billboards for rental. This com- 
pany in turn contacted a poster print- 
ing company. A meeting was held, the 
committee submitting the ideas to be 
portrayed on the outdoor signs. They 
asked that it be made attractive 
enough to catch the eye and yet tell 
the story about agricultural lime- 
stone and the value to be had by its 
use. It had to create interest and yet 
must be of an educational nature. 

The poster printing company’s ar- 
tist did an job of drawing 
up in picture and word form the ideas 
as submitted by the committee. A 
series of six posters was finally pre 
sented. These and the 
they carried out were so designed that 


excellent 


posters ideas 
they could be used on a seasonal basis, 
giving an entire year-around pro- 
vram. The committee was told by the 
posting company that, 
any circumstance, these posters could 
be used for a period of 60 days each. 
said that in contracting 
for rental space for outdoor billboards 
much better to 
year around use of the 


ng on a nit 


under almost 


It was also 
contract for 
Rent 
proposition 


it Was 
signs 
and-miss 


195. 
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directors of 


Billboard posters pro 

economical method of 

stimulating and holding 
interest of farmers 


By CLINT A. ALLEN 


sometimes resulted in not | 
desired location or prope 
some instances no space 


able at all. 
The first year’s 
board advertising was start« 
vember, 1950. Each 
bered, from one to 
being used for November a1 
ber and finally ending wit! 
ber six poster in October, 
the association placed 5 
poster series along highway 
A producer in Wisconsin, 
and another in Kar 
used these posters during tl 
year. During the summer 
other 
signed and these are now bé 
not only in Iowa, but also by t! 
two producers in Wisconsi! 
nois and one in Tennessee 
A picture in black and w 
of the current 
may not appear too 
out colors, but it can 
that they would attract cor 
attention. All of these have be« 
ed in beautiful fast 
not fade and remain ar 
display for their life of 60 
Having gone into this fi 
vertising for the second 
lowa association it 
the best way to advertise 
a nominal cost. It is foolpr 
there is no bot he 
once he has 
signs 


progran 


poste! 


SIX, nul 


nois, 


series of six 


poste! 





posters ! 
attract 


read 


color 


feels 


worry 01 
producer 
have these 
tory. 
First, he contacts the 
which } 


place a 


hoard company 








of 





ee 





pace in his territory. Next, he 
ts for the posters and indicates 
desires to have his company 
rinted at the bottom of the 
This finishes his part of the 
ment. The posters are shipped 
company which will 
ens. It takes care of placing 
n the billboard at the proper 
The producer can sit back and 


days each product, 


service 


year his 
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agricultural limestone, is 


vertised, 


being ad 
along with his name in large 
lettering—telling the general 
virtues of this commod 


black 
public of the 
itv and how easily they can purchase 
it. 

The cost of this form of advertising, 
in most instances, will run less than 
$1 per day. It has been as low as 75 
cents per day, depending on location 


of rental space. What other form ot 





advertising can the producer purchase 


for that kind of money? Remembe 


that 24 hr. per day and 565 days per 
year these signs are out f 
the producer and agston¢ 

lowa producers are so 
board advertising, along with a fe 
producers li other states for 1 c 
ving the use and usefu 


lltura imestone 


Merchandising 


Advertising in Newspapers 


Effective program stresses “dollar return” 
in crops to farmers as a result of liming 


H10 GRAVEL Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
@] uses a newspaper advertising pro- 
notional campaign that is doing an 
xcellent job of creative selling. 


The advertisements are published 
vith regularity and the main objec- 
tive is to show farmers the good ex- 
riences of others as the result of 


ming. 

From the beginning, the company 
starts with the theme that liming pays 
i follows through with subsequent 
ids showing a picture of the farmer, 
is well as the subject of interest, and 

s comments on the liming program 
n his farm and its results. A sig- 
ature plate is shown on the bottom 
f each ad. 


Ohio Gravel Co. has found it essen- 
i to engage a news- 
per photographer to get the pic- 
res used in the advertisements. In 

ation and ideas come from county 
nts, P.M.A. agents, and others in 


professional 


irea as to specific achievements 
e individual farm—finding that 
farmer is as proud of his work 
ild anyone else be on some other 
nercial example. 
er the advertisement has 
the picture is sent to the farmer, 
hich event we found that 
ntire family has shown a lot of 
est. The company’s campaign has 
red two counties in Ohio and this 
ty reaches throughout the next 
in which event interchange of 
is advantageous. At various 
merchants and especially bank 
e called upon, wherein the bank- 
erates to the extent, as in one 
e, announcing his bank desires 
n money on well-managed farms, 
with an explanation of this 
nent, which is done over the com- 
signature plate. 
ter photographs are taken, the 


been 


have 


nanager Ohio Gravel Co Cincinnati 


By EARL P. HOLWADEL 


newspaper man interviews the farmer 
and prepares the story. The ads fea 
ture a variety of farms, such as cat 
tle breeders, hog raisers, grain raisers, 
fruit growers, poultry farmers, and 
others. In a good many instances, we 
show the dirt farmer, the fellow who 
is unshaven and out in the field work 
Ing 

Machinery distributors have shown 
a lot of interest in this program due 
to the fact that from time to time 
their specific equipment is shown. We 
like to that this thing has 
the appearance of a game—in show 


suggest 
ing one farmer as compared to an 
other, the results that can be obtain 
ed from the use of lime and the use 
of improved practice. This program 
long-range and is inexpensive 
The ads can be 


can be 
reproduced in any 
other territory which might be de 
sired, thus enlarging the 
our area or an interchange with other 
produce! 

We keep a record of this 


whole story and prepare separate cop 


scope of 


bound 


ies for our agents to use for them 
selves as well as to give creative dis 
cussion with the customers. 

In summing up this situation, we 
have been agreeably impressed with 


the reaction, finding that farmers 
have anxious to participate in 
this program and in some instances 
have asked to be considered where we 
have to find a subject of 
interest on their individual farm. The 
product which our company manu 
factures is not as high in quality as 
that of some other producers so that 


been 


been unable 


this procedure has indicated to us 
that we can profitably serve this area 
with a recommendation of using an 
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wreased amount per acre in wl 


case it appears that satisfactory re 
ults have been achieved to the mutua 

profit of ourselves and 
Our advice has come from comps 

tent newspapers such as the ( 

ati Enquirer 


ers where, 


and other smaller pa 
adequat 


obtalr 


in each case, an 
nowledge of advertising was 


ed 





| Put In A Dollar 
Get Four In Return 


THOMAS R. HILL 





Here's What Mr. Hill 





I fegare that every dollar | spend tor lime brings im 
returns, Toke the problem of poste n erompie 


“Relore the lime program went inte effect | 





on every three acres of gress. Lime oo increased 
day | can pastare one cow per cere ering every mooth of the 
posturing Learon 





The sume story goes ter com. My yield has jamped trom 20 bes 
ele per acre to 50) Wheat crops hawe iacreased from 127 bashels 
20. And what the one of lime bas dow rn 
posstble now to pay lor the emtire loming « hy the sale of sve 
from avy clover tields — and stil | have off the fim h 
wrnter feed 

OO 1USE LIME’ § D BE FOOLISH IF wT 


OO GVA ele 


OGCO AGRICULTURAL MEA 








Ciwcimnati. 0. 


| East 2700 





The “dollar return” is emphasized in all the 
farming examples illustrated in the adver- 
tisements. Note that the company name is 
carried prominently at the bottom of each ad 
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Markets for Agstone Hinge on Merchandising 
and Improved Service 








Liming during off-peak periods solution to increasing agstone sales. 
Producers comment on desirability of owning or hiring spreaders 


A“ -APPRAISAI OF THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS for agricultural liming 
materials, as determined by agrono- 
mists, has established a figure of ap- 
proximately 80,000,000 tons as the 


annual need for the nation’s farms. 


By comparison, the largest tonnage 
spread in a single year has been 
slightly more than 30,000,000 tons, 


which means that the producers of 
liming materials have a large poten- 
tial to shoot for which presents a 
tremendous challenge. 

To accomplish this 
to approach it in a reasonable period 
of years, will require concentrated ef- 
fort in \ greatly 
accelerated program of merchandising 
the industry and by 
the farm- 


goal, or even 


several directions 


is essential, by 
individual producers, to sel! 
er and to keep him sold on the eco- 
nomic merits of liming. Several ar- 
ticles in this issue of Rock PRopucTs 
tell how leaders in the agricultural 
imestone industry are effectively do 
ing that job. Some of them are active 
ly and continuously selling the public, 
as well as farmers, the need for lim 
ing on the premise that everyone has 
a stake in agriculture if we are to 
continue to enjoy good health. An in- 
public is the best insurance 
federal public officials 


formed 
that elected 





By BROR NORDBERG 


will continue to give active support 
to programs that will recognize the 
necessity for sound soil conservation 
practices. 

Improved service to the farmer and 
cooperation with him in every reason- 
able respect can increase the annual 
tonnage spread by a_ substantial 
amount. The development and perfec- 
tion of the spreader truck and the in- 
creasing use of such equipment has 
been of great importance to the 
growth of the industry and the maxi- 
mum effective use of spreading equip- 
ment will, to a large extent, be neces- 
sary if the annual tonnage applied 
is to be increased to any considerable 
volume. 

Not only will there be 
more such equipment but 
use must be made of units now avail- 
able, whether they be owned by pro 
ducers or by independent truckers or 
dealers. The seasonal nature of farm- 
ing activities presents a real chal- 
lenge to tne industry; the farmers’ 
schedules of planting and the effects 
of unanticipated heavy rainfall have 
cost the agricultural limestone indus- 


need for 
maximum 


Output of this Kentucky crushing plant is 750 tons of agstone and commercial stone daily. 
The plant is diesel-powered 
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try millions of tons of | 
nually. 

To the extent that the 
of the farmers in an are 
mitted to follow the pract 
ing their liming materia! 
the spring months, and so: 
the fall after the crop seaso1 
dustry will be unable to rea 
volume of sales. In many 
ability to meet the demar 
the two peak periods has | 
manent loss of tonnage, eith« 
it is not economical to gea) 
to such peak demands 
spreading equipment co 
made available. 

The answer lies in ed 
farmer to the fact that 
vantage to him in liming 
off-peak periods, which 
sales throughout the sum: 
Building stockpiles of fin 
uct during off-peak product 
is a partial hedge agai 
sales during the month 
mand but is not entirely 
to the problem of services 
er and to most effective ‘ 


ing. 
Many producers do not 
own delivery and 
ment only because little volur 
stone is moved during si: 
months of the year. Som 
otherwise, would prefer hay 
own spreading equipment a 
to giving better service to the 
Having control over the deli 
the actual spreading of the 
would permit 


reflect in still increased bu 
independent trucker with 


equipment is the chief contact 


for many producers and he 
would do a better job in eve 
if he could count on more 
ployment. 


Own or Hire Spreading 


Equipment? 

We asked producers of a 
limestone to comment on 
disadvantages 
spreading eg 


tages or 


hiring 





spreading 


prompt deliver 
control over workmanship that 

















r or not they are attempting 
mote the spreading of liming 
als throughout the year and 
hey are doing it to lessen the 
t of peak demands. Response to 
etter was gratifying and we 
tha those who took the time to 
help bring us up to date. 
was surprising to us that 32.5 
ent of companies in our sample, 
h we think representative, own 
rT truck-spreading equipment. In 
; idition, 5 percent both own and hire 
A . equipment. Among these, spread- 
a er trucks are hired to help during the 
F peak months or spreader trucks are 
aq yned mainly to handle off-peak peri- 
yrders. 
fhirty percent of our sample hire 
eader trucks exclusively and the 
- balance (32.5 percent) merchandise 
3 ivricultural limestone through dealers 
f or more commonly through contractor- 
truckers who buy the material and 
sel] it to the farmers. It is mainly the 
arge volume producers who use deal- 
ers, in merchandising over a wide 
area, and some of the smaller volume 
producers in sections of the country 
where soil conditions are such that 
comparatively 


iming tonnages are 
ight per unit area. 
Where sales are through dealers, 
ost of the tonnage is hauled by rail 
from the producing plant and the 
lealer is responsible for the unload- 
i, hauling, spreading and all the 
ervice rendered. He does the direct 
elling and is given support and usu- 
the benefits of advertising and 
motion by the agstone producer. 
Those who sell to vendors, or in- 
ependent truckers, cite many ad- 
tages while others have adopted 
practice because the nature of the 
must be served and 
er economic factors dictate that 
y or they otherwise would prefer 
ing their own facilities to service 
e farmer directly. 
One concern in Oklahoma that has 
lors in 12 counties says that 50 
eader trucks would be required if 
company delivered and spread the 
ystone itself. This company is pro- 
iting the idea that the vendors ob- 
unloading equipment and stock- 
materials near points of use in 
rts to encourage spreading 
sughout the summer months. In- 
being given 60-120 day 
ng to encourage the practice. A 
on the West Coast has its dis- 
itors stockpile agstone, in serving 
0-mile area by rail. 
ling through independent truck- 
ts advantages and its disad- 
tages, depending much upon the 
ibility and dependability of 
their equipment in a 


itory that 


es are 


ers and 


fic territory. Most independent 
evidently have interchange 
uck bodies and, during off 
seasons, haul aggregates, coal 


pread sand or cinders on high 
during the winter season, etc 
other activities by the 


these 
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Winter operations at a crushing plant in lowa. The diesel engine pictured powers the jaw 
crusher, conveyors, screen and feeder 


truckers are scheduled secondary to 
limestone spreading, the producer 
feels he need not concern himself 
about investing in equipment which 
may be idle much of the year. 

Some producers of considerable vol- 
ume, in areas where truckers are ade- 
quately equipped, report that the 
trucker is effective in stimulating 
sales and in distributing some of the 
sales over the calendar because he, 
the trucker, has taken great interest 
in keeping his equipment busy. That 
experience is not true in many other 
Independent truckers are used 
by some of the large producers, prin 


cases, 


cipally of commercial crushed stone, 
because the producer is reluctant to 
with truckers who 
crushed stone from the same plant 


compete handle 

In certain areas where the indepen 
dent trucker is well established, they 
are credited with having 
farmer contacts that are valuable to 
the increased distribution of liming 
materials. Other given for 
sales to, or through, truckers are the 
attitude of labor, inability to hold a 
force of drivers, the heavy invest- 
ment required for small tonnages and 
the expense of truck equipment up- 
keep. Many producers are concentrat- 
ing on giving the trucker maximum 
service, by installing storage bins and 
speeding up loading time. 

Those producers who own spreader 
part, pro 


intimate 


reasons 


trucks are, for the most 
ducers in rural 
principally on agricultural limestone 


areas who depend 
for their main business and they are 
interested in rendering the best po 

sible service to the farmer. A consid 
erable number own their equipment 


pecause they cannot rely On the out 


side trucker for prompt deliveries a 
requested and for good, uniform 
spreading that they consider necessary 
for best results to the farmer. Owne: 

i ves them the contro] over their 
busine and the personal contact be 
tween the mpany and the farme 
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which they consider essential to b 
ing good will and increased volume 

They maintain supervision ove 
drivers who, they say, 
in doing the job well on the fan 


become expe 


fields. Some of these companie 
have interchangeable bodi an 
other trucking in the ff-se 
months. 

It is of interest that practiea 
producers who replied to our lett 
are actively promoting the spread 
of agstone through tl ff 
months and results ars tart 


show. Newspaper adverti 


persona contacts 


promotion through the a 
pany -emploved agronon 
storage facilitis pro 
plants, use of specia 
erature, billboard meet 


farm groups, educationa 
operative work with cour 
being employe 


the means i 
the habit t } 


the farmer of 
the spreading of agston 
the spring or fall seasor 


Producer Comments 


Among comments recei 
relative advantages and disadvanta 
of company-owned spreader tr 
compared to independent tr 
were the following. 

\ producer in Kansas who also pro 
duces crushed stone, sand and gravel 





and ready-mixed concrete: ‘W« 
our spreading equipment. W 
ow! spreading equipment ‘ 
spreading is seasor It 

for us to hire indepe 

who are willi oO f 

work te preade? 

t ve wi ! ri 

equipment r 


¥ her half. We 
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uninterrupted volume of business 
which outside truckers do and some 
arrangement must be made for the 
use of the equipment during the off- 
season and during rainy weather. 
“The advantage which hiring 
preading equipment has over owning 
spreading equipment is the fact that 
the spreader equipment is idle so much 
f the time. The advantage of own- 
ng your own equipment is that bette 
control ean exercised ovel the 
ictual spreading operations. The use 
if your own equipment also enables 
ou to keep your fingers on the cost 


f spreading service.’ 


Minnesota: “We own our spreading 
equipment. The advantage is that we 
have the equipment available when 


needed and ca control the type of 
ervice 

Oklahoma: “We do not hire or own 
iny agricultural limestone spreading 





naterial to 


We sell our 


indeper dent trucking contractors who 


equipment 
pread the material with their own 
truck 

“We can see no advantage in own- 


ng spreading equipment. The business 


of selling, unloading, hauling and 

preading of agricultural limestone is 
i business that needs close supervi- 
ion and the truck owners are better 
ible to do this than a producer 


lowa: “I have ten trucks that do 


my hauling and spreading. Seven are 
owned and operated by me and the 
‘ther three are hired by the ton to 
haul and spread. I do not sell any 
imestone to truckers as I want to 
control the business. In 
most cases the man who does the de- 


spreading 


ivering to the farmer is the contact 


man with the farmer. It is important 


to have meetings with the truck 


irivel and instruct them to always 





do the best job of spreading they can, 
to be courteous to the farmer and to 
be careful about the gates so as not 
to let the stock get out. 

“I feel that I have gotten a lot of 
business through good spreading. If a 
farmer wants, say, 3 tons spread to 
the acre on a certain field, he does not 
want part of it covered at the rate of 
4 tons per acre and the balance at the 
rate of 2 tons per acre because the 
hauler did not know how to spread 
and after he got about one-half done, 
saw he was not going to get the field 
covered with the alloted tonnage so 
he had to cut down so as to cover the 
field. 

“I think the advantage of owning 
spreading equipment is that you have 
a lot better control over the spreading. 
Also, it is impossible to have a hired 


trucker keep his lime box on his truck 
during the summer months when there 
is gravel or crushed stone to haul on 
Usually, 
mer months. I leave two of the trucks 


the roads. during the sum- 
equipped with limestone spreaders to 
take care of orders we receive for 
pastures or summer fallowing. I put 
dump boxes on the rest and haul stone 
or gravel during the summer. I also do 
contract resurfacing work and that 
seems to work nicely along with the 
limestone business. There is little road 
work in the spring before we get the 
limestone business finished. In the fall 
or late summer after harvest, when 
the limestone orders begin to come in, 
the trucks are pulled off the road 
work as they are needed to take care 
of the limestone business. !f you had 
to depend on hired trucks for this 
entirely I am afraid it would not work 
out too well.” 


Service to Farmer Important 

Kansas: “We have some very defi- 
nite opinions concerning this subject, 
opinions formulated from experience 





One of the spreaders on the market, the Hercules chain conveyor type, spreads agstone over a 

20-ft. area at a single pass. A two-chain drag conveyor moves the material at ao uniform rate 

from the bottom of the welded steel hopper-type body to the discharge throat. From this 

point, the material is dropped onto diagonally cut distributor plates and is moved along the 
entire length of the discharge arm. Note the wind-breaking canvas skirt 
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in the field of selling agri 
stone. We are of the opi: 
dependable service of deliver 
spreading must be available 
farmer before any volume 
can be expected. Volume 
importance in the selling 
tural limestone. 

“As to whether the prox 
own spreading equipment 
the delivery and spreading 
that the nature, characte: 
the trade territory may 
decision considerably. 

“We are serving 25 
north central Kansas, and 
jor share of the spreadir 
we use. We do, however, | 
trucks and equipment in pe 
and subcontract three co 
are forced to do this be« 
size of our trade territ 

“Experience has taugh 
service rendered is at least 5 
of the limestone spreading 
and considerable attentio: 
ning must be directed 
end. To control the type of 
and to facilitate the planning 
necessary to control the equi 
To control the equipment m 
ing it, as hired equipment 
pendable enough. 

“The design of our truck be 
nishes us a utilitarian bed for 
crushed stone in off-seasons, a! 
a good job of spreading ag? 
limestone. The use of this 
tion bed allows us to make 
mum use of the trucks. 

“Just a word of warning 
ducer who is toying with the 
owning his own spreading « 
The delivery and spreading 
should be figured high on the 
venture into the spreading fie 
times, this first cost is co! 
higher than the operator ar 

“Each spreading operat 
separate problem, and rec 
be kept by each trucker 





7 


piece of equipment, so tl 
operational cost can be 
Consequently, it is important 
operator keep his offer fa 
until he has established a patte 
his own spreading operat 
mally, the producer will be 
operate more cheaply with | 
equipment rather than throug 
contractor. This is understar 
that the subcontractor ha 
profit on his spreading oper: 

the producer has to supervist 
himself if he expects to « 
reputation for reliability 
service. In the long run, the 
which the producer must chargé 
obviously be lower and will the 
be competitive at all time 


Contract Hauling 
Pennsylvania: “We hire 
spreading equipment in the 
of our agstone and have hired a 
our trucking equipment for the 
seven years. When we origina 








sae 


Panes 


iM ed 





ae 


ie le 











‘ the agstone business in 1943 we 
hased our own equipment and 

d it in operation, but we soon 

d that due to the seasonal nature 

his work that we could not keep 
drivers employed _ sufficiently 
larly to warrant doing it our- 


We established a rate so that our 
side truckers could make good 
ges on the days they operated and 
have also insisted that all 13 of our 
hired trucks be owner-operated. Most 
these truckers have other sideline 
activities such as hauling coal, wood, 
d other materials so that they do 


ake a good livelihood from their 
ombined operations.” 
Missouri: “We own two spreade) 


trucks and hire two to four more de- 


pending upon the season.” 


Pennsylvania: “We own our spread 

g equipment and do not rent spread- 
ng equipment. We feel it desirable 
to own our spreading equipment be- 
cause of the fact that our customers 
want their limestone at specified times 
and it is not always possible for us to 
hire equipment at the time it is need- 
ed.” 

Kansas: “At the first of this year 
we began to hire our spreading done. 
Owing to adverse weather conditions 
ve had not been able to hold a crew 
of men together to drive our trucks. 
4s to how hiring truckers will work 
it we have not given it sufficient 
trial to answer. 


“Having such limited experience in 

ring spreading equipment, I can only 
omment from our experience in own- 
ng spreading equipment. I believe 
that by owning your equipment you 

ve a closer control over the quality 
f the spreading. The disadvantage is 
that, in this locality, spreading is sea- 
onable and subject to weather condi- 
hold a crew of men for 
preading ran our spreading costs too 
gn 


Ohio: “We do not own spreading 
juipment. A truck driver spreading 
gricultural limestone must have 


arm sense.’ Many truck owners oper- 
te their own equipment. Others have 
her work to keep drivers busy in 
fT limestone seasons. 

‘The owner-operator or owner who 
with his drivers will see that lime- 
ne is not delivered when the ground 
too soft. He will see that trucks 
better taken care of. 

We could not hire help to man 
e trucks when limestone could be 
ed and then have work for them 
rest of the time, as well as several 
ck owners can do. 

haven't the farm know 
of satisfying the farmer. They 


Our mer 


t take 
If they had a 


field, we 


as good care of equip 
breakdown 11 


sit or in the would have 
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A 500-cu. ft. portable compressor furnishes compressed air to wagon drills on this job in 
a Wisconsin quarry 


to Keep extra mechanics and equlp- 
ment to drag them in and fix the 
equipment.” 

Indiana: “We own our spreading 


long own oul 


readily available or 


equipment. So as we 
equipment, It 1s 
eall. 

“By owning our equipment, we have 
full control over the drivers. We can 
stress more plainly that the farmers’ 
requests in spreading must be 
fied, so long as feasible. There is neve1 
any kick-back on the equipment so 
own it. It is true that 
the overhead is greater, but it in- 
creases our volume, and unless the 
government takes it all, there is more 
left in the end too, to put into 
the company, and improve equipment 
for better service with varied types of 
in spreading.” 


Satis- 


long as we 


back 


service 


almost all of the 
plants. 
operate 


“We own 
spreaders operating from our 
During our 
about 20 spreader trucks. 

“We find that men driving our 
equipment can be supervised 
more closely and the farmers benefit 
from much better spreading jobs. It 
seems that most of the independent 
limestone haulers that we have had 


lowa: 


peak season we 


much 


Use of portakle equipment in a semi-permanent crushing operation in Oklahoma 
supplied by diesel engines 
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with are n e te 


any experience 
ested in big daily tonnage 


in trying to do the best pe 
spreading job. 

“We would say that the ma 
vantage of owning our pre 


equipment is better service to our 
tomers which makes more repeat | 
ness. Also by keeping the same drive 
year 
developed some fine agstone salesme? 


spreading afte) 


while the independent trucker 
might haul gravel or livestoc} 

he wasn’t hauling agstone at ef 
nite disadvantage bot} n kr 

how to spread the mate? i 

rect selling.” 


Selling Through Personal Contact 


Oklahoma: “I own my equipme 
I find that personal contact 
best method in selling liming mate 
als. You can answer questi 


circulars leave unanswered. I 


talk farmers into liming croy 
during the months the ground 
ing idle. I talk them into lin 
ture land during the mmer n 
By owning yout owr equipment 


is always available when needec 


Iowa: “All our limestone 
our plant to the inde pe ndent trucke 





Power 
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Caterpillar diesel D4 tractor and Trackson Traxcavator loading agstone from a stockpile to 
spreader truck 


The independent truckers solicit lime 
spreading business to get the hauling 
and, in this way, we keep our invest- 
ment down and our sales expense at 
a minimum. We have approximately 
30 truckers which means we have 30 
salesmen. We advertise in the local 
papers the year around. The ads are 
written to call attention to the dif- 
ferent types of liming for the different 
seasons of the year 
“We have had no experience in 
owning or hiring spreading equipment 
but there are numerous advantages to 
our system of operation. The trucker 
deals directly with the customer and 
under obligation to give the best 
possible service to get repeat orders. 
\ large portion of the sales expense 
hifted to the trucker. Repairs and 
other trucking responsibilities are 
eliminated. In hiring trucks the trans- 
portation tax has to be considered. In 
ge the materials at the quarry a 
is required.” 





much smaller investment 

Ohio: “We do not own, neither do 
we hire spreading equipment. We sell 
direct to truckers who own their 
spreading equipment who in turn sell 
to the farmers. Whenever we have 
agstone under contract, we do hire 
the trucker to do the unloading, haul- 
ing and spreading which constitutes 
approximately one-sixth of our busi- 
ness, 

“The reason that we do not own 
spreading equipment is that we find it 
cheaper to sell direct to truckers and 
we find that they, in most part, are 
good salesmen for our product and 
most of them try to stay in business 
as long as possible each year. There- 
fore, we find that we have a longer 
uninterrupted volume of business per 


year.” 
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Michigan: “We hired all our spread- 
ing done until two years ago. How- 
ever the truckers would not work as 
steady as we desired so we have gone 
to our own spreading equipment now. 
This works out better because we can 
see that the tonnage gets spread. Be- 
fore we had no control over truckers.” 


Stabilizing Business Volume 


Pennsylvania: “Our company does 
not own any of its own spreading 
equipment, although we do sell quite 
a bit of limestone on that basis. How- 
ever, we do own a great many of our 
own trucks which haul bagged lime 
and our other products. 

“Perhaps our locality differs from 
others but the supply of spreader 
trucks from outside sources has al- 
ways been adequate, and we believe 
will continue to be adequate, despite 
the rather seasonal volume of business 
of this nature. It had not been our 
desire to purchase spreader trucks be- 
cause of the fluctuation in the volume 
of business, and we lean heavily to- 
ward an all-purpose truck that can be 
used year-round. We would like to 
note that many of our leased spreader 
trucks are used by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways for cinder- 
ing purposes during the winter 
months. 

“The trend toward more and more 
agricultural limestone, much of it on a 
spread basis, has made it difficult to 
stabilize the volume of business to 
keep a constant volume flowing. A 
step toward solving this has been our 
construction of six 80-ft. concrete silos 
and two star bins equipped with Ful- 
ler-Huron Airslides and equipment to 
store agstone at off-peak seasons and 
speed up delivery tremendously in 


busy seasons. 
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“The relative advantages of 
or hiring spreading equipment 
area will tend to change as mor 
more farmers request 
stone. Up to now we have dep 
entirely upon leased spreade: 
because the supply of them 
adequate and the seasonal 
therefore did not affect u 

idle equipment, since we can r¢ 
bag lime hauling with ow 
trucks. However, as pointed « 
this may continue to change 
the owning of spreader tru 
necessary for an adequate sup; 
adequate control of deliverie 


spread 


Promoting Application 

of Agstone 
Insofar as efforts to promote 
er application of agricultural! 
stone other than during pea 
typical comments were as fol | 





Iowa: “To try and stabiliz 
stant volume of business I c: 
quite an extensive advertising 
paign. I use billboard advert 
well as running ads in the news} 
in the territory, but we have 
too much success selling agst 
ing the summer months.” 


Ohio: “We promote the spre 
of liming materials throug! 
phlets, ads in local newspaper 
through local truckers, in t 
get them to take material 
ing seasons. The trucke1 
good at this, since sometimes 
seasons he has to wait for 


Oklahoma: “We are consta 
moting the sale of agricultur 
stone 12 months of the yea 
independent distributors are ‘ j 
same. We are of the opinio t 
can be limed at any time 
year and get good results. We 
ing the county and state P.M.A 
to apportion their agricultu 
stone money over 12 month 
the year as nearly as possible. | 
ever, we have been unable 
100 percent cooperation on i 
number of reasons. We art 
rect mail advertising to the far 
a different pamphlet every 
three months.” 


New York: “We are trying 
bilize the volume of business 
nine to ten months’ period by the 
of advertisements in the F’'arm B 
News and by word-of-mouth adv 
ing by our company agronomist 
to farmers individually and spea! 
before farm groups. Cornell Ur 
sity, in all its literature to New Y 
farmers, is pointing out the bett 
service which farmers can get 
ing the off-peak seasons and we 
playing up this fact.” 

. * * 


Virginia: “We ourselves are 
ing too much towards promotir 
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ling of liming materials 

out the summer months other 

» ft making available copies of 
= latest bulletins and pamphlets 
ire issued by the various agri- 
agencies and our limestone 





- a ation and our truckers are out 
a ; » to promote the spreading of 
a : ey materials throughout the sum- 

x months.” 

: Ohio: “We use direct mail in the 

E g area for year-round spread- 


There is no best time to apply 
is stone. We encourage applying 
estone on wheat on frozen ground 
la ipplying after hay crop is cut. 

We test many samples of soil for 

rmers and, knowing the weather 

i soil conditions, crop to be limed, 

a etc., we can recommend a good place 
ipply to fit into the slack seasons.” 


Pennsylvania: “We do have a full- 
ime salesman and agronomist in our 
ganization who is constantly cover- 
our trade area in an effort to 


NE Roe 


- |= stabilize and improve the volume of 
pe | * our business through soil testing on 
t the farm, contacts with the farmers, 


|= and in showing educational films and 

; slides which he has acquired from 
S Per nsylvania State College.” 

, Kansas: “We are continually en- 

I gaged in an educational program in- 

i forming the lime-consuming public in 

the proper methods and use of agri- 

iltural limestone. The application of 

igstone 6 to 18 months ahead of 

egume seeding has received consider- 

e attention in this program. We 

have made considerable progress, but 

have a long way to go. Farmers 

the whole are in the habit of secur- 

their needs the day before the 

eed arises. This habit should be 

en, but of course will take time.” 


Ohio: “The peak of our business is 
ng the late summer months and 
fall. After wheat harvest, hay 
and corn harvest are the peri- 
vhen our demand for agricultural 
tone is greatest. We are attempt- 
increase the demand for ow 
ct during the winter, spring and 
summer months. To a more or 
degree we are seeing this accom- 
hed.” 
\labama: “We promote the spread- 
f liming material through the 
ner months by advertising direct- 
the farmers.” 
Indiana: “Advertising of various 
helps to stabilize lime spread- 
through the slump periods. Di- 
contacts are a help too. Since 
spring and fall rushes always 
e a few farmers to be left out 
setting agstone when they most 
t, they have changed their pro- 
is to the extent of liming off-sea- 
vhen possible. We advocate plow- 


i 


ing down limestone in many cases, 
which lets us spread the lime soone1 
and it is sufficiently effective turned 
under anyway. We also do laboratory 
soil testing which is also a big help 
in making recommendations in spread- 
ing of lime.” 


Illinois: ‘We advertise the desirabil- 
ity of spreading agricultural limestone 
all year in local papers, at local fairs 
and through the local truckers.” 


Tennessee: “We have been carrying 
a radio program on our local station 
which reaches the counties we serve, 
urging farmers to use agstone and also 
to use it throughout the year rathe1 
than just in the spring and fall. How- 
ever, our winters have been so wet the 
last two or three years that it has 
been practically impossible to spread 
during the winter months.” 


South Carolina: “We have been 
pushing the spreading of limestone 
during the summer months, particu- 
larly for pastures, but most of the 
demand still is for the first and fourth 
quarters. During the spring and sum- 
mer, South Carolina farmers are pre- 
occupied with tobacco and cotton and 
are not interested in agstone. And, 
while pastures are being extended, 
the progress has not been rapid 
enough to make any = appreciable 
change yet in the off-season demand.” 


Ohio: “For the past 12 years we 
have been doing our best to level out 
the peak shipping seasons. Our efforts 
to date have been reasonably success- 
ful, but there is a long way yet to go. 
We know of no single remedy for the 
situation; we believe that the cure lies 
in a multitude of small remedies ap- 
due regard to local condi 


plied wit] 
tions as they exist.” 


Wisconsin: “In the past we have 
used direct mail advertising to stimu- 
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late limestone spreading in the 


mer months but the volume of | 
ness is limited from planting time 


til after the first crop of hay 
in the spring. 
“Weather conditions are more 


problem than having a stead; 
of business. There are so many da 
that the land is not fit for spreading 
as far as we are concerned that 


the biggest problem.” 


Closes Lime Plant 


WARNER Co., Philadelphia, Penr 
has closed down its McCoy lime p 
and sold it to Bethlehem Steel ¢ 
Cedar Hollow’s shaft kilns, in add 
tion to those at the Me‘ oy plant ha 
been shut down, and one of the cor 
pany’s products, lump lime, has beer 
discontinued, as was recently repor 
in “Warner News.” 

The installation of the No. 2 rotat 
kiln at Cedar Hollow will incre: 
the company’s production of dolon 
lime to the extent that the burnir 
of stone in shaft kilns is no longe 
required. The McCoy plant was tl 
second lime company purchased 
Warner in the early 1900's 


Phosphatic Fertilizers 


A NEW PLANT for the manufacture 
of phosphatic fertilizers without the 
use of sulfuric acid is in operatior 
at Ruedersdorf, near Berlin, Germar 


where large lime deposits have bes 


worked for many years, as was r¢ 
cently reported in Chemical and Eng 
neering News. The plant is tne fir 


one in Soviet-controlled East Germar 
for the production of phosphates 
apatite concentrates which are 
ported from the Kola penir 

the Arctic region of the Soviet Ur 
No sulfuric acid is being used 
instead, th 


¢ 
ron 


the process ; e apatl 
treated with a by-product of the 


potash industry, accordi: to the 
port. The process emplove 


been revealed, 


Spreading trucks waiting to be loaded at a crushing plant in lowa during winter operations 
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AGRONOMISTS' VIEWS ON 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Opinions vary on physical and chemical requirements of agstone, importance of trace 


elements and whether nutrient value or soil neutralization is objective of liming 


R™ ENTLY, SOME PRODUCERS of agri- 
cultural liming materials have ex- 
concern sugges- 
tions made that specifications might 
be enacted in their particular states 
which would place acceptance or re- 
jection of their products under the 
control of political organization. The 
purpose of such proposals purportedly 
s to protect the purchasers of liming 
materials against products. 

Established producers of agricultur- 
al limestone have no objection to the 
purpose that their customers get a 
good product for their money but they 
believe that the agronomist, who is a 
soil expert, and not a political body, 
is best fitted to establish standards 
that should apply according to con- 
ditions as they must be met. 

This subject of specifications is the 
one that is very controversial and in- 
considerations other 
so called “neutral- 
izing value” that there is much doubt 
that rigid standards should be en- 
forced to the letter over a given state. 
themselves do differ 
interpretations as 


pressed because of 


inferior 


volves so many 


than fineness and 


Agronomists 
somewhat in their 
to the main purposes of applying lim- 
ing materials but, whatever their 
point of view, they have been instru- 
mental in making recommendations to 
suit given conditions that have 
been effective in marked improvement 
in agriculture. 

Since the subject of 


soil 


requirements 


for effeetive liming is of such live 
and current interest, we have asked 
recognized agronomists in the leading 
agricultural states to express their 


opinions on the subject of specifica- 
tions. Specifically, we asked them to 
outline the physical and chemical spe- 
cification requirements that apply in 
their areas, to comment on how rigid- 
ly they think specifications should be 
enforced, and to express their opinions 
attached 
including 
might be 


is to the 
to chemical 


importance to be 
requirements 
that 

liming materials. 


any trace elements 


present in 





These agronomists were very co- 
operative in their desires to help clari- 
fy the ul on short notice and 
their response wa renerou \ nun 
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ber of letters was received and, in ad- 
dition, several short articles which we 
publish herewith along with some of 
the more informative letters. 

These agronomists, even in the 
states which have laws governing the 
quality of liming materials, take the 
point of view generally that economics 
and differing requirements between 
farming areas and individual farms 
often make it unwise to enforce spe- 
cifications to the letter. As expressed 
by one agronomist, the objective from 
the point of view of the farmer is to 
secure “effective neutralizing oxides 
at the cheapest rate.”” They recognize 
that a certain limestone of lower neu- 
tralizing value than another one may 
actually prove a better buy. 

The important thing is to evaluate 
the purpose of the product. Most of 
our correspondents have proved to 
their own satisfaction that correction 
of soil acidity often is the chief pur- 
pose of liming and accordingly be- 
lieve that physical and chemical spe- 
cifications should be established for 
most economical and effective soil neu- 
tralization. 

Whereas the specification for fine- 
ness of product may require that 80 
or 90 percent pass a No. 8 sieve and, 
say, 20 or 30 percent go through a 
100-mesh sieve, with a minimum neu- 
tralizing value of 85 or 90 percent 
CaCO, equivalent, many believe varia- 
tions not only are permissible but 
sometimes desirable. Since the MgCO, 
fraction of a limestone or dolomite is 
much more insoluble than the CaCO 
portion, that must be considered in 
establishing the neutralizing value 
based on calcium carbonate equivalent. 
Furthermore, if the soil has a pH 
below 6 they believe it desirable to 
have more 100-mesh fines if the lime- 
stone has appreciable MgCO,, to ac- 
celerate neutralization. 


The nutrient value of magnesium 
is recognized even by those agrono- 
mists who believe that correction of 


soil acidity is the chief function of 
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liming. Much of our midwe 
magnesium and 
deficien 
where the 


require 
guarding against 
nesium in areas 
ately available limestones ars 
inately high in calcium 
Most of the agronomists, 
notable exceptions, 
trace elements available in li: 
terials are too negligible i 


believe 


to be of importance in evalua 


material. However, in Kent 
example, all the limestone 
the lesser mineral element 

tities that considered in 
Minor elements occur in an 
to 20 lb. per ton of limestone 


are 


consin the presence of phosp! 


considered important. In othe 
opinion seems to be that the 
of trace elements must be « 
by test and be guaranteed 
taking into account. Differ 
hardness and porosity 
considered of questionable 
Generally, on the subject o 
cations, where it is believed t 
should be some latitude befor 
ing a product because of var 
grinding, etc., the opinior 
producer should guarantee 
uct to have certain properties 


€ 


gener: 


n 


price should be based on those 


In some states, where a 1 


coarse grade of agricultural li 


is specified, with all crusher 


tained, to obtain early actio: 
with greater durability, a fine: 


product of higher analysis 
cated, where haulage distan¢ 


great as to justify the added 


Opinions vary somewhat 
states as to desired finene 

uct. Generally, 50 to 60 perce 
a 100-mesh sieve 
where relative speed of neu 
is desired such as in India: 
eastern states it is commo! 

that all or nearly all the pr 
a 20-mesh sieve, where No. 8 
are the top preferred scre¢ 
most of the midwester: t 
limestone rating system whe 
percent passing a No. 8 si 
plied by the percent calciun 


seems 


7 


equivalent must equal or ¢ 

















ye specification most common 
Midwest. 
ng those who strongly advocate 
ming is of value for its nutri- 
ither than as an acid neutralizer 
William A. Albrecht, University 
ssouri. His studies show that 
y coarse limestone is more 
e than fine ground material 
he attributes to the fact that 
not want to neutralize the soil. 
| iintains that acidity is 
d in spots throughout the soil 
it the plants can obtain elements 
would be made insoluble in 
Coarser particles of 
would supply calcium at a 
rate while leaving 
pots which other roots seek to 
e up other nutrients. He believes 
mill-run agstone of 10-mesh top 





some 


ne soils. 


g tone 


regulated 


e is entirely satisfactory. 
k {mong comments received on the 
ect of specifications were the fol- 
Connecticut 
x B. A. Brown, agronomist, Storrs Agri- 


5 iltural Experiment Station, Univer- 

3 ty of Connecticut: 
Connecticut has no laws or regula- 
ions dealing with agricultural liming 
aterials and it is the consensus that 

ne is needed. 

For the purpose of contracting for 
irge amounts of materials and giving 
credit for liming practices 
der their program, the Connecticut 
’.M.A. officials have published in their 
nnual leaflets the following specifica- 


tarmers 


Standard ground limestone is de- 
ed as ground limestone which will 
unalyze at least 50 percent total cal- 
m oxide neutralizing equivalent, 98 
ercent of which will pass through a 
20-mesh sieve, with a minimum of 40 
reent passing through a 100-mesh 
eve, and which contains all the finer 
terials produced in grinding. Mag- 
im oxides will be given a weight 
when converting to a calcium 

e equivalent. 
I liming materials 
than standard ground limestone 
e established by the state com- 
taking into consideration the 


quivalents for 


content, fineness and moisture 


P.M.A. specifications reflect lo 
igronomie ideas on agricultural 
tones. I might add that where 
lecreases in soil acidity are es- 
or where limited, short time 
are desired, hydrated lime is 
recommended. In most cases, 
hydrated lime 
rather 
m deficiency of magnesium in 
turally acid soils of the state. 





i¢ 


c limestone or 


eferred because of the 


my knowledge, there is no evi- 
that any elements in agricultur- 
es, other than calcium and mag- 

have had any appreciable ef- 
mn the soils or crops in Connecti- 


AGSTONE 


IHinois 
professor, Agricultural 


Agri- 


KF. C. Bauer, 
Experiment Station, College of 
culture, University of Illinois: 

There are, as we know, some qual 
ity differences in agricultural lime 
stone. They occur in both the physical 
properties. Sometimes 
tends to run 
coarse neutralizing 
equivalent drops to rather low levels 


and chemical 
particle size somewhat 
Sometimes the 
For the limestone resources of Illinois 
little occasion for a coarse 


neutralizing value 


there 
product with low 
At effort 


these extremes. 


hould be made to avoid 
On the other hand there is no need 
A product 
both fine and coarse par 
ticles is likely to give the best over 
all long-time results. The finer pat 
ticles will provide for quicker avail- 
ability and the coarser particles for 
greater durability. A high neutraliz- 
ing value is a desirable quality but a 
premium ‘for the highest 
values in this respect is not essential. 
Specifications of this general nature 
in Illinois have made it possible for 
Illinois farmers to purchase and ap- 
ply large tonnages at moderate prices. 
The long-lasting qualities of such ap- 
plications obviates the necessity for 
frequent use of small amounts of a 
higher priced product. Using limestone 
in this manner has been an important 
factor in the total efficiency of Illinois 
agriculture for many years. This situ 
ation needs to continue. 
Occasionally Illinois farmers 
obtained limestone running heavy in 
coarse particles and low in neutraliz- 
ing value. To correct this, the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station de 
vised a limestone rating system. It 
was based on combining a screen score 
with the neutralizing equivalent and 
defining limits of variation. Periodic 
checks on the supplies going to farm 
ers have done much to bring about 
improvements. Whether there is a 
need to do more than this on the mat 
ter of limestone quality improvement 
and enforcement is open to question. 
On the matter of the value of lime- 
stone impurities to the soil, I have no 
information as to the claims 
made. The major value of limestone 


to overemphasize fineness. 


containing 


possible 


have 


being 


lies in the carbonates of calcium and 
magnesium supplied. Whether other 
material present would be useful ir 
crop production would depend upo1 


the need of the plant for them, on the 
deficiency of them in the soil, and 
whether would be supplied by 
the limestone used in amounts suffi- 
plant growth. I have 
hand which would 
me to make a positive state- 


they 


cient to affect 
no information at 
permit 
ment on this question. 


Minnesota 
Burson, 
Agriculture, 


Paul M. 
ment of 
Minnesota 

The limestones being used in Min 
nesota are those that have been agreed 


professor, Depart 
University of 
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upon with the Production Marketing 
Administration. 
require that at least 80 percent p: 
through an 8-mesh 

least 80 percent 
equivalent, or né 


These specinicat 


scree! an t} 
there is at 
carbonate 
value. The product of the 

equal at least 0.72. TI me 
a limestone product that | . 


percent calcium carbonate ¢« 


must have at least 90 percent t! ! 
an &S-mesh screen. 
Whatever specificatior i 
or provided for should be iV! 
the same as an} spec 
other materials that might be 
to the soil. Abuses ca 


the agricultural limestone p: 


ame as in any other type of p 
We do not consider that the 

purities in limestone ri 

ticular consequence on M esota 

The important thing to provide 1 

terial that has sufficient finene 


reasonably high quality 


ieutralizing value is concern 
Missouri 
Albrecht, chairma D 


Universit of M 


William A. 
partment of Soils, 
sour: 

In a paper “Plant Nutrition a 
Hydrogen Ion: V. Relative 
ness of Coarsely Ground and Finel 
Pulverized Limestone,” publishe 
the University of Missour ve } 
out clearly that the function of lime 


stone is not one of using the irt 
ate to reduce the degree of «a 
yuut one of using the calcium and the 
magnesium to nourish the pl: vit] 
those elements as nutritior 

As long as we continue to believe 


that we lime in a fight agair 
acidity instead of an attempt 
nutrition to the plant, we shall e 
tinue to have questior of how fine 
etc. However, I think if you will read 
this paper, you will see that we 

the viewpoint that with a few scattez 
ed focal points of limestone fragment 


where the acid clay has dissolved tl 
rock to load the clay with caleiur 
and magnesium we hall have 
points at which the plant root can be 
nourished with those essent 
which the limestone i ise Witl 
concept of using the limestones 
raw mineral to feed 
means of the acid help n the | 
think this whole point wv e clar 

In our work the use of the fine 


in rates of two tor 
long, nor was it as effe ‘ ¢ 
lishing sweet clover as ere the 


plications of two tor 


ground limestone. The e f ome 

of course, serves q ffer 

trition, but it i the coat 

which are focal point 

the grass to get nutritior ter 
Then there is the danger of ne 

tralizing any soil with calci 

hould use extremely finely powdere 

materials. We are not an) 

urate the soil with anv one element 

The soil must carry lite 




















that represent the particular plant 
diet to the best advantage. Therefore, 
excessive applications to the point of 
neutrality by means of the limestone 
would be a serious error. 

Most of the agricultural limestones 
passing a 10-mesh sieve, mill-run ma- 
terial, have been doing so well that 
it would seem scarcely valuable to 
split hairs in trying to refine this mat- 
ter much more. 


North Carolina 


E. R. Collins, head, Agronomy Exten- 
sion, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering: 

During the fiscal year July 1, 1950, 
o June 30, 1951, the total sale of 
mixed goods and fertilizer materials 
as reported by the manufacturers was 
1,849,467 tons. In order to assure the 
farmer received the amount of nitro- 


t 


gen, phosphoric acid and potash guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer, the con- 
trol officials of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture sampled 
and analyzed representative fertilizers 
heing offered for sale. 

Should each farmer use the amount 
of fertilizer recommended by the Ex- 
periment Station, the quantity used 
and crop production would have been 
increased materially. 

During the same fiscal year, lime- 
stone for commercial distribution 
amounted to 424,973 tons. As in the 
case of fertilizers, representative sam- 
ples were analyzed, and the contents 
of calcium carbonate and magnesium 
carbonate were reported in the bulle- 
tin of the North Carolina Department 

f Agriculture. 

Conservative analysis as to the 
amount of limestone which could be 
profitably used by the farmer would 
ndicate that the present consumption 
considerably less than one-half the 


required for maximum eco- 


mount 
nomical production. Since it is recog- 
nized that liming is important from 
the standpoint of supplying calcium 
and magnesium as a plant nutrient, 
as well as creating the proper soil 
production, 


reaction for best crop 
there would appear to be no reason 
why the farmer should not have equal 
protection relative to the analysis of 
his liming materials as in the case of 


AGSTONE 


fertilizer materials or mixed fertiliz- 
ers. 

Since some areas in this state are 
low in magnesium, the relative con- 
tent of calcium and magnesium are im- 
portant to the farmer in selecting the 
kind of limestone which he is to use 
on his particular farm. Frequently, 
the farmer selection is based on a soil 
test showing the relative level of cal- 
cium and magnesium in his soil. 

Since the degree of availability of 
a ground limestone is dependent upon 
the degree of fineness of grinding, the 
minimum screening standards for ag- 
ricultural liming material were adopt- 
ed March 15, 1948, by the North Caro- 
lina Board of Agriculture. This regu- 
lation specifies that agricultural lim- 
ing materials shall conform to the 
following minimum screening stand- 
ards: 

100 percent must pass through U.S. 
standard 10-mesh screen, with a 
tolerance of 5 percent. 

50 percent must pass through U.S. 
standard 100-mesh screen, with 
a tolerance of 5 percent. 

Preference of some farmers for 
bagged, dry ground limestone, because 
of the ease of uniform distribution 
and thorough mixing with the soil, 
should not mean that all farmers 
should be required to use this materi- 
al. With proper precautions, wet bulk 
limestone can be spread uniformly and 
properly mixed with the soil to effec- 
tively neutralize soil acids. Therefore, 
the physical condition should permit 
those with facilities to use the cheaper 
bulk material, with the dry lime avail- 
able for those desiring to use it. 

It is recognized that some fertilizers 
and liming materials may contain im- 
purities which may be helpful to plant 
growth. Where the impurities have 
heen shown to have a beneficial effect 
on crop growth by the Experiment 
Station, and the concentration is suf- 
ficient to justify the vse of a particu 
lar material in comparison to other 
materials, such plant food elements 
or compounds could be claimed, pro- 
viding they are determinable by chem- 
ical control methods. In the absence 
of sufficient proof as to the beneficial 
effect on crop yields, or in the cases 
of low concentrations, claims for such 








An average of more than 2,000,000 tons of agricultural liming materials have been applied an- 
nually to Wisconsin farm lands over the past six years. (This figure includes papermill sludge, 
beet sugar factory waste and marl.) 
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materials would be confusing 
consumer and would detract f; 
major reasons for liming, wit} 
ciated increases in crop prod p 


Ohio 
Earl E. Barnes, assistant 
Ohio Agricultural Experims« 
tion: 

I believe that the chemical! 
tions needed are those usua 
i.e., the percentage of Ca 
the total neutralizing power « 
in terms of CaCO; as equal t T 

The physical specificatior 
given are not so satisfactory 
one agrees that the rate 
of limestone is a functior 
face exposed, and that tl! 
is a function of fineness 
All control laws with wi 
familiar attempt to define fins 
terms of the percentage of 
which will pass screens 
fineness. This is, of course 
than nothing, but it would he 
provement if the finenes 
expressed in one figure, o1 
in fewer figures than is the c 
the percentage which will p: 
or five different screen size 
quired. D 

In line with this idea | 
myself some years ago to se¢ 
simple method could not be 
which would measure surface 
I finally came up with a met 
was published in Soil Scienc 
No. 4. I am not concerned 
or not the details of this mé 
adopted or not, but some s 
at measuring surface direct 
to be better than a multitude 
tests. A surface measuremé: 
is not enough to correctly 
material. It should be suppl 
data on which percentage 
a 20-mesh sieve (or 
that dimension). 

Our work here would indi 
material coarser than 20 m« 
slowly soluble that it can be neg 


+} 


as a source of material to af 
immediate neutralization of 
soil. The reason why one scre¢ 
centage is desirable is that 

be possible for a producer to mix 
very coarse, practically worth! 
terial with some very fine 
like precipitated carbonate 
have a surface (due to the ve 
material) which is as great 
material from 1] 


a sieve 


which al 
coarse material has been ex 
This very fine precipitated 
carbonate may have a specifi 
of 200, so that a material 
compounded which contained 
of this and the rest too coar 
tribute much of anything té 
face and still the mixture 

a specific surface of 40, wi 





average specific surface 
tory liming material sold 
as “agricultural ground 


but whose action in the 

















PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES’ VIEWS ON CONSERVATION 


Democratic and Republican presidential aspirants 
give expression to their views on soil conservation 


UGH NO ONE can state clairvoy- 
T antly who will be the presidential 
lidates nominated by the Republi- 
an and Democratic parties until the 
Chicago conventions in July, the posi- 
on that avowed aspirants have taken 
th respect to agricultural conserva- 
on programs is of interest to a great 
nany. Here, in black and white, are 
printed answers to a letter sent by 
Rock PropucTs to nine men, presi- 
lential hopefuls and dark horses, 
Democrats and Republicans. This !et- 
ter requested an answer stating at- 
tudes toward present and future ag- 
ricultural conservation programs. Re- 
ies are in alphabetical order. Favor- 
te sons not committing themselves 
ire listed at the last. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower. Though Gen- 
eral Eisenhower cannot comment upon 
specific legislative programs until he 

kes off his uniform and returns to 

s country, his attitudes are contain- 

a statement, made over a year 
go while president of Columbia Uni- 
ersity, to the high school students 


4 





Texas, praising an essay contest 
nsored by the Friends of the Land. 
‘Today one penalty we pay for past 
smanagement is a shrinking pro- 
ctivity on millions of acres of our 
ind. More than this, with deteriora- 
of the natural resources with 
ch this continent was originally so 
ndantly blessed, there has arisen 
fear among many Americans that 
ation and want will overtake 
hem as soon as their own productive 
in industry have been completed. 
ssed with this fear, which is 
ified by the acute interdepen- 
of each of our productive groups 
the others, many are turning to 
nment for a guaranteed lifelong 
ty. We risk the loss of indepen- 
initiative, and courage because 
easing sterility in the fields... 
nately for us, we can stop ero- 
ind, in many instances, restore 
The knowledge of experts in 
ds of conservation is adequate, 
becoming so. All that we lack is 
itionwide, fixed determination to 

at knowledge to work.” 
nator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
i “The demands for production 
\merican farms are increasing 








+ 


and they will continue to 
population grows in 
ears ahead. Our farmers will 
to get this 
he acres now in cultivation, be- 
there is little new land left 


€ as our 


bigger production 


“In the face of this situation, we 
find that the productivity of much of 
our soil is still deteriorating. To me, 
the answer is clear. We need more 
not less—conservation on American 
farms. 

“A lot of progress has been made 
during the last 15 years, under the 
conservation program authorized by 
Congress, but we are not yet doing 
enough. The work must be strength- 
ened and expanded in line with the es- 
sential needs. 

“Protecting our soil and water re- 
sources is important for farmers 
themselves. It is even more important 
for the general national welfare. If 
we fail to guard against loss of soil 
fertility, our standard of living will 
inevitably fall—and the entire econ- 
omy will be steadily weakened. 

“This is obviously a national re- 
sponsibility, and not just something 
to be left to the initiative and re- 
sources of individual farmers. 

“For these reasons, I feel that co 
operative efforts like the Agricultural 
Conservation Program should by all 
means be continued and improved. Fi 
nancial assistance given farmers ir 
applying lime and fertilizer—and ir 
carrying out all the other approve: 
practices which protect our basic soi 
resources—is an investment in our 
future strength and security.” 


Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of I) 
linois. Mr. Stevenson has denied seek 
ing the presidential nomination, and 
is running only for re-election in Ili 
nois. Because of this, he has not ex- 
pressed his views on many national 
issues, including agriculture directly. 
However, one of his statements is 
given here as indicating the trend of 
his thinking. 

“Some cynics say we are not what 
we like to think we are—individuals 
capable of making intelligent decisions 
regarding our own affairs. I am not 
among those who hold such a view. I 
believe that in 99 cases out of a hun 
dred, the American people will make 
the right decision—if and when they 
are in possession of the essential facts 


about any given issue.” 


Earl Warren, Governor of Califor 
nia. Excerpts from an address by 
Governor Warren at the National As 
sociation of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, Cleveland, Ohio, February 26, 
1952 

“Crops are 


becoming poorer he 


cause nutrients are being washed from 
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the soil even though the latter re« 

mains. One of our experiment statior 

reports that water has carried out of 
each acre in that area, in solutior 

approximately 65 lb. of nitrogen, 150 
lb. of potash and 140 lb. of calcium iz 
a three year period. The tonnage of 
soluble nutrients carried by the Mis 
sissippi river in a single year is stag 
gering—almost beyond belief 


“There are those who say that we 


cannot afford a comprehensive cor 
servation program. It is my firm belief 
we cannot afford not to have such a 


program. During and since World War 
II we have spent for war or defenses 
of this nation of ours the equivalent 
of $1000 for every acre of land 

the United States. Another world wa 
could well cost ten times that amount 
Suppose we should be obliged to spend 
that amount and at the same time see 
our natural resources dwindle in some 
instances to the vanishing point. Wh 
would then pay the bill? Who would 


be able to feed and clothe and house 
our people, or sustain our industry ? 

“Conservation programs flow fron 
education. If they fail to impre the 
moral sense as well as the busine 
judgment of the farmer, timber opera 
tor or the community, no arbitra 
power of government could enfor 
them. 

“T contend that through costly ve 


of trial and error it has been con 
sively proved that our national we 
fare calls for American agriculture 
to be protected from boon ind t 


cycles. Those of us who recognize the 
right of every segment of our ciet 
to a measure of security realize t 
necessity for governmental prog? 
which safeguard farm prices from ¢ 
lapse. Likewise, those of vho 
sist upon freedom of enterprise unde 
rules that are fair to all contend tl 
the bolstering of our iwricult 
economy fits snugly into the sam 
pattern through which ir tr } 
so often received federal benefit \ 
program which erect fegual 
against farm bankruptey needs t 
a threat to freedom of enterprise 

Not replying to the letter quer 
were Senator Richard B. Russell (D 
Ga.), Senator Robert A. Taf (R 
Ohio). Senator Estes Kef: er (D 
Tenn.), General Douglas A. MacA 
thur, and Harold E. Stass« Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. Pressure of ca 
paigns undoubtedly prevented n 
them from completing tl 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR LIMING MATERIALS 


Agricultural limestone should be bought and sold upon basis of effective neutralizing 
value. Rigid specifications for fineness and analysis not the only requirement: 


7" PRACTICE of laying down definite 
specifications with reference to 
the minimum purity, minimum ecalci- 
um, magnesium oxides, and the mini- 
mum percentage passing a_ certain 
mesh sieve for liming materials may 
render an injustice to certain dealers 
and buyers. Both the dealer and the 
buyer should be interested in that 
product which furnishes effective neu- 
tralizing oxides at the cheapest rate 
on the soil. 

A product may be below 50 percent 
CaO, and yet be a better buy than 
one containing over 50 percent CaQ, 
provided the cost per ton is corres- 
pondingly iow. Likewise one product 
may be very fine, and another a little 
coarser, and yet because of the price 
difference the coarse one would be 
the better buy. Obviously, to use this 
principle in the buying and selling of 
lime products, we must have a defini- 
tion of the term “effective neutralizing 
and a clear-cut idea of the 
purpose for which the farmer is us- 
ing the product. 


oxides,” 


Purpose of Liming 

Claims made that the 
chief purpose of liming is to supply 
readily available calcium and magne 
sium to which remove 
large amounts of these elements when 
grown on containing smal! 
amounts. However, even the most acid 
generally much more 
readily replaceable calcium than any 
crops remove. Furthermore, treating 
acid soils with gypsum (calcium sul- 
fate) which is more soluble than cal- 
cium carbonate does not make it pos- 
sible to grow lime-loving plants on 
acid soils. Also, neutralizing the acid- 
ity with magnesium carbonate, sodi- 
um carbonate, or potassium carbonate 
corrects the condition even though, 
in the process, no calcium is added. 

The evidence is strong that the 
chief purpose of liming soils is to cor- 
rect soil acidity and that the addition 
of nutrient elements is secondary. 
Along with this correction of acidity 
in mineral soils, there will be a dimin- 
ution in the amounts of soluble alum- 
inum, manganese, and possibly iron 
and an increase in the solubility of 


have been 


those crops 
soils 


soils contain 


*Professor of soil technology, Department of 
Agronomy, Pennsylvania State Collewe, State 
Collewe Penr 
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phosphates. Soils which contain less 
than 400 Ib. of replaceable calcium 
are uncommon; however, there are 
areas containing less than 50 lb. of 
replaceable magnesium. Such soils 
may be benefited by magnesium con- 
taining lime products. In this case 
the magnesium in the lime product 
has a value in addition to its neutral- 
izing value. 

If the chief purpose of liming soils 
is to correct soil acidity, and all those 
conditions which accompany acidity, 
then liming products should be evalu- 
ated primarily upon their capacity to 
perform this function. This is propor- 
tional to their content of effective 
neutralizing oxides. 


Effective Neutralizing Oxides 

This term cannot be defined in a 
clear-cut manner for several reasons. 
In the first place a pound of magnesi- 
um oxide will neutralize 1.4 times as 
much acidity as a pound of calcium 
oxide. It would be simple to multiply 
the MgO by 1.4 and add that to the 
CaO, calling the total the “CaO 
equivalent.” But dolomitic limestones 
(those containing appreciable MgCOQO,) 
are much less soluble in water, weak 
or strong acids, than calcitic lime- 
stone. Hence, the presence of MgCO 
increases the total neutralizing value 
but decreases the rate of reaction with 
soils. This slowness of reaction of dol- 
omitic products is very marked, espe- 
cially in products. 
One must use a much larger amount 
of dolomitic material per acre to effect 
the same neutralization and crop pro- 
duction as would be produced by a 
smaller amount of calcitic product. 
Hence, the greater neutralizing power 
of the Mg in dolomitic liming materi- 
als is more than counterbalanced by 
the much slower reaction. 

Fineness of grinding is the other 
factor which influences the effective 
neutralizing capacity of a limestone. 
Limestone is not very soluble in water; 
it is more soluble in soil water. The 
reaction between limestone and an 
acid soil consists of a slow dissolving 
of calcium bicarbonate from the sur- 
face of the limestone particles and its 
reaction with the replaceable hydro- 


coarsely ground 
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gen on the soil particles. Thi 
a surface reaction, the great: 
surface the faster the neutra 

The hydrates of calcium and) 
sium are the fastest reacting 
of lime because of their extr« 
ness and disruption of crystal! 
burning process. All experim: 
rate of reaction and effective 
producing lime-loving crops 
soils show that hydrates are 1 
fective. They may be taker 
acme of perfection. 

However, for nearly al! pur; 
may be assumed that cal 
dolomitic limestone 
mesh and finer, are practica 
to the corresponding hydrat« 
used in equivalent amounts. By 
alent amounts we mean 
neutralizing value, i.e., perce! 
plus (MgO times 1.4). Thu 
citic and dolomitic limestone 
finer than 100 mesh, we may 
the effective neutralizing va 
equal to the percent CaO 
(percent MgO times 1.4) 

However, this is not so wit! 
al that is coarser than 100 me 
rate of reaction and hence the 
tiveness of dolomitic limeston: 
ates falls off rapidly as the n 
becomes coarser. Its etfectiven 
creases much more than th 
citic stone of equal size. Calcit 
60-80 mesh, is much more 
in raising the pH value, dec: 
the replaceable hydrogen, 
and manganese, and in pri 
growth than is dolomitic limest 
the same size. 

For these reasons the mag 
present in pulverized stone 
coarser than 100 mesh, should 
credited with its extra neut 
value. That is, the MgO should 
multiplied by 1.4. In this manne 
greater neutralizing power of M 
its possible nutrient value is co 
balanced with its slower rate of 
tion and longer residua! in 
The importance of speed of react 
our present economy is evident 

With the above facts in m 
seems fair to give to 60- to 100 
material a value of 60 percent of 
of hydrate or of 100-mesh stone 
oxides of Mg and Ca are add 
gether without using the fact 
for MgO. 


separate 


a 


4 











Neb MORRIS at 


ha conducted 
tor i.e., 


dies 


vides, its 











aluating material 20-60 mesh 
the same principles hold as 
to 100-mesh material, except 
he 20- to 60-mesh separate 
be given a value of 20 percent 
of the 100-mesh separate. 
Material coarser than 20 mesh, no 
atter what its purity may be, should 
ven no value. The amount re- 
to do the job is so great and 
te of reaction so slow that what- 
er benefit it may have is absorbed 
e cost of freight, cartage and 
ation. Experiments which we 
have shown that 45 
12 times the lime require- 
ent of 10- to 20-mesh calcitic stone 
dolomitic stone, were not equal 


to tons or once the lime require- 


ent of 100-mesh material. 
Summarizing the above conclusions 
vould seem that rigid specifications 
to what constitutes agricultural 
nestone with reference to fineness 
analysis should not be made. In- 


tead limestone should be bought and 


basis of its effective 
This value em- 
for Ca and Mg 
fineness and the possible 
trient value of the Mg contained. 
That product which furnishes, de- 


d upon the 
itralizing value. 
its analysis 


vered on the farm, effective neutral- 


y oxides the cheapest per pound, 
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is the product to buy. The effective 
neutralizing oxides may be calculated 
from a chemical analysis and a screen 


test. This analysis should show the 
percent of CaO and MgO and the 
percent passing a 100-mesh screen, 


the percent between 60 and 100 mesh, 
the percent 20-60 mesh and finally 
the percent coarser than 20 mesh. The 
cost should be that delivered on the 
farm. 

This leaves one decision up to the 
buyer, namely, does he require a mag- 
nesium-containing product to bolster 
up a magnesium deficient soil? If so 
he can choose one having an MgO 
content of 10 percent or more. The 
calculation of its comparative value 


Calculation of Comparative 
Value 


Calculation of the cost per uni 
effective oxides is best 
an example. Product A has the follow 


} 


illustrated by 


ing analysis and screen test. Delivers 
cost is $6.50. 
Note that the material finer thar 


100 mesh is given 100 percent for it 


physical effectiveness and its MgO 
content is given a CaO equivalent 
1.4. 


For any given season the cost pe 
unit of effective CaO equivalents ma) 
be determined on as many products a 
there are quotations and analyses. Th: 
product providing effective CaO equiv 














would be the same as for any other alents the cheapest per unit wou 
product. be the one to choose. 
Analysis Screer 
CaO 29 percent Coarser than 20 mesh 8 pe 
MgO 21 percent 20-60 mesh 
60-100 mesh 
Finer than 100 mest 
Cost per unit of effective oxides: 
Screen Percent Effective CaO, percent Unit tfe 
Over & mest 8 0 
20-60 mest 12 20°, of 50 10 
60-100 mest 30 60% of 50 0 
Under 100 mes! 50 100% of 58.4 58.4 ) 
4 
6 ent ni f effecti CaO 


9.4 units effective CaO equivalent at $6.50 








REQUIREMENTS FOR GOOD LIMING MATERIALS 


Wisconsin agstone law summarized. Farmers find that 
extra cost for fine-ground material is not always justified 


T QUESTION of what kind of lime 


must be answered to a 
iderable extent by the farmer 
f. Such factors as the delivered 
mn the farm, moisture content, 
m carbonate equivalent or test, 
ss of grinding, and cost of 
ling are items which the farmer 
consider before determining 
form of lime is cheapest or 
idvantageous for him to pur- 
The cost per acre year to 
tain an adequate lime supply in 
is, after all, the main consider- 


use 


per 


y different kinds of liming ma- 
may be used. The most impor- 
inds in Wisconsin are pulverized 
ne, marl, papermill sludge, beet 


of soils, Soils Department, Univer- 
Visconsin, Madison, Wis 


By C. J. CHAPMAN 


sugar factory waste, air slaked lime, 
commercial lime hydrate, mine tail- 
ing’s, and wood ashes. There are ade 
quate supplies of some one or more of 
these kinds of lime in all but five or 
six counties in the state of Wisconsin. 
In counties where natura! deposits oc 
cur or where papermill sludge or beet 
sugar factory waste is available, these 
local liming materials are usually the 
cheapest. There is no economy in pay- 
ing freight on lime shipped long dis 
tances where supplies of pul- 
verized limestone are available in the 
county. 

In buying pulverized limestone, rea 


good 
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sonable fineness is important. Mo 


commercial companies and many OC% 


operators are now doing a good Jol 
of grinding. Limestone pulverized 
a fineness so that 50 percent of the 
material will pass a 60-mesh scree 
is a satisfactory product. Failure 
get results has been due in some ir 
stances to the use of a very yal 
product. 
Wisconsin Agstone Law 
The Wisconsin legislature in 194 


passed a law regulating the sale at 
distribution of agricultural limestones 
This law became effective January 


1946. Here is a summary of this law 
Material covered by the law. Grou: 
crushed, or pulverized limestone use 


for liming soils. The finer n 


not he removed. All othe mate 
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An important factor in “making sure” with alfalfa has been the 24,000,000 tons of liming ma- 
terials applied to Wisconsin's acid soils during the past 18 years. Wisconsin farmers are now 
growing more than 2,000,000 acres of this “deluxe member’ of the legume family. Here is a 
compeorison of a field that had lime applied on only part of it. The entire field was given a light 
dressing with “phosphated manure” at the time of seeding; lime was used on that part at right. 


like hydrated or quicklime, marl, in- 
dustrial tailings, 
and limestone screenings are exempt. 

Registration and fee. A license, the 
fee of which is $10 per year or frac- 
tion thereof, must be obtained by any 
person selling or distributing agricul- 
tural limestone in Wisconsin. No li- 
cense needs to be obtained by a per 
son selling or distributing a product 
produced by another already licensed. 

Grades established. (1) “Grade A 
agricultural lime” designates a prod- 
ict of which at least 90 percent passes 
a standard 8-mesh sieve and either at 
passes a standard 


by-product, mine 


least 50 percent 
H0-mesh sieve or at least 30 percent 
passes a standard 100-mesh sieve. The 
minimum neutralizing value is 85 per- 
cent on an oven-dry basis. (2) “Stand- 
ard grade agricultural lime” desig- 
nates a product of which at least 80 
percent passes a standard 8-mesh 
ieve and either at least 35 percent 
passes a standard 60-mesh sieve or 
at least 20 percent passes a standard 
100-mesh sieve. The minimum neutral- 
izing value is 80 percent on an oven- 
dry basis. Expressed decimally, the 
product of the amount passing the 
8-mesh sieve multiplied by the neu- 
tralizing value must equal or exceed 
0.72. (3) “Substandard grade agricul- 
tural lime” designates a product which 
does not meet the minimum specifica- 
tions of “standard grade agricultural 
lime.” 

Statement to purchaser. On final de 
livery of a lot or order, the purchase 
is to be furnished a written statement 
showing amount delivered in tons and 
the grade of it. The moisture basis 
for weight purposes is a maximum 
of 8 percent. Scale weight basis may 
be used. Agricultural limestone not 
sold on a scale weight basis is sold 
on the assumption that agstone occu- 
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pies 20 cu. ft. per ton. The actual 
analysis may also be given. 

Distributors’ requirement. Each ve- 
hicle transporting agricultural lime- 
stone not sold on a scale weight basis 
is to be plainly marked to show ton 
weight capacity when level full assum- 
ing 20 cu. ft. per ton. 

A written statement setting forth 
the grade of the agstone being trans- 
ported shall accompany each vehicle 
when making delivery. 

Other requirements. 
made in the law for inspectional work, 
revocation of license and penalty for 


Provision is 


violation. 


Fine Grinding Necessary? 

The hammermill type of pulverizer 
if kept in proper adjustment will pro- 
duce a satisfactory product. Where 
extreme fineness is desired, it is nec- 
essary to use special types of pulveriz- 
ing equipment, which greatly in- 
creases the cost of the product. There 
are few situations in Wisconsin where 
farmers can justify paying consider- 
ably more for the extremely finely 
pulverized material. It is true that 
more of the lime in the very fine 
material acts immediately; however, 
when 50 percent passes a 60-mesh 
screen, there is enough fine material 
present to give immediate action and 
results where applied at recommended 
rates. 

Over a period of years, farmers will 
find that ordinary grades of pulver- 
ized limestone are cheapest. So far 
as immediate results are concerned, it 
must be recognized that in the appli- 
cation of, say, three tons per acre of 
the ordinary pulverized limestone (50 
percent passing a 60-mesh screen), 
one is actually putting on just as 
much fine material in these three tons 
as is contained in one ton of the so- 
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called “super-fine” 
course, the 50-, 40-, 30- 
8-mesh material included 
fine material will become a 
the years that follow. 
Misleading statements ha 
ed in the advertising lite: 
some of the commercial < 
relative to the moisture 
ordinary pulverized limest 
undried pulverized limestone 
which are being produced 
county quarries, or being 
freight from commercial! 
usually contain less than 5 
moisture and in most ir 
run only 1% to 2 percent 
Practically all of the lin 
Wisconsin are dolomitic; t} 
contain both magnesium a 
carbonate. The claim that cert 
mercial finely pulverized 
limestone are superior to the 
grades of limestone from t} 
point of magnesium content 
true. If there is any mer 
claims made that limestone 
magnesium is superior, the: 
ly all of the agricultural 
of Wisconsin have this adva 
In Illinois Circular No. 37 
“Limestone,” the author, C. M 
say, speaking of the degre« 
ness and economy in the uss 
cultural limestone, says: 
“Material which will pas 
this size of screen (8 mes} 
a sufficiently large proport 
dust to correct the acidit 
rapidly enough for all pra 
poses. The advantage of « 
grinding is not enough to 
ing a much higher price for 
In Ohio Bulletin No. 177 
“Liming Ohio Soils,” the aut! 
Jones, says: 
“Fine grinding increases 
production, and therefore 
to the farmer. Experimenta 
indicates that the use of 
finer than agricultural lim: 
to 60 percent passing 
screen) is seldom justified 


produc t 


) 


prices.” 

Special Bulletin No. 107, | 
of Minnesota, by F. J. Alwa 
this statement: 

“The finer the limestone the 
is the cost of grinding and be 
certain degree of finenes 
creased effectiveness does not 
the increased expense.” 

Claims made for the fertiliz 
of certain impurities in agri 
limestone do have some merit 
of the dolomitic limestones 
consin contain appreciable am 
phosphorus. For instance the ‘ 
formation (Ordovician) carri¢ 
0.3 percent P.O; whereas the N 
limestones (Silurian) of ea 
consin will average not mor 
0.02 percent P.O;. The cont 
other impurities may or ma 
of significance. No studies | 
made to confirm or disp 
for or against. 




















EVALUATING NEUTRALIZING POWER 


HEN ONE LOOKS back over the 
W history of the agricultural lime- 
industry he is impressed with 

he need to look forward instead. A 
ot of old concepts have had to be 
abandoned. There is still a need to 

w a lot more about fineness, neu- 
tralizing values, rate of disappearance 
f applied limestone from the soil, and 
the pH values that should be main- 
tained in the soil. 

In an effort to arrive at some order- 
y thinking on the subject, soil spe- 
cialists from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey and Maryland, after 
five years of study and annual confer- 
ences, jointly published a bulletin on 
One Hundred Questions and Answers 
on Liming the Land.” This bulletin 
has enjoyed a wide readership. But 
there are a good many questions about 
iming the land to which these spe- 
ialists did not have the answers. And 
some of the answers in the bulletin 
vill certainly have to be changed in 
time. 

The one fact that should be kept 
n mind is that acid soils need liming. 
If they are not limed, a lot of time 
and money is wasted in trying to 
grow high acre yields of crops on 
them, and the quality of the crops 
that are grown leaves much to be 
desired. The need for liming the land 
grows with each succeeding genera- 
tion, as heavier applications of fer- 
tilizers are made and greater effort 

put into producing more per acre. 

\ll the chemist needs to know 
about any agricultural limestone 
product that is being offered for sale 

fineness, as measured by 10-, 
and 100-mesh screens, and its con- 
tent of the carbonate forms of cal- 
and magnesium. He might want 
now some other facts, such as its 
hardness, its porosity and its content 
ertain important trace elements. 
But there is little in the evidence to 
to indicate with any certainty 
extra value can be attached to 
these subsidiary qualities. 
from a knowledge of the screen 
ind the content of calcium and 
esium in carbonate form, men 
reach very different conclusions 
relative merits of the several 
tone products. It seems improb- 
hat these differences of opinion 
ver be reconciled. The essential 
is that the user have the speci- 
ns at hand so that, after he has 
ered the various opinions, he 
aw his own conclusions. 


Department of Soils, Rutgers Uni- 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR 


Evaluating Neutralizing Power 

One of the most controversial points 
about agricultural limestones is how 
one is to evaluate their neutralizing 
powers. In the laboratory, it is known 
to be a fact that a unit of magnesium 
carbonate has a higher neutralizing 
value than a unit of calcium carbon- 
ate. But in the field, we have to take 
into consideration that some 
have high fixing powers for magnesi- 
um, and this raises considerable doubt 
as to whether this extra neutralizing 
value can be realized in agricultural 
practice. 

It is highly important that the user 
know how much magnesium in car- 
bonate form the product contains. As 
to whether the percentage is express- 
ed as the element or the oxide makes 
little difference. The essential point 
is that, if his soil is deficient in mag- 
nesium, he can select a product that 


soils 


supplies this element n ade 


amount. 


We are certain also that it high 
important to know the fineness of thi 
limestone product, especially if it 
derived from dolomitic stone. The hig! 


degree of insolubility of dolomit 
types of limestone requires that specia 
attention be paid to pulverizing ther 


to a relatively fine state. In othe 
words, one can get better results fro 
coarse calcitic stone than he can fre 


coarse dolomite. 

As to impurities in limestone, it 
the author’s impression that they s« 
dom are of sufficient value 
sate for the loss in neutralizing value 
in the product. In other words, o1 
buys agricultural limestone because he 
wants to use it to destroy the acid 
his soil. He may also be interested 
in calcium and magnesium per se, t 
he has little interest in the sma 
amounts of one or more trace element 
of uncertain quantity, degree of ava 
ability, and plant value that may be 
present in the stone. 


to compel 


CHEMICAL FUNCTIONS OF AGSTONE 


By S. A. BARBER} 


ARMERS OF INDIANA apply approxi- 
F mately 2,500,000 tons of agricul- 
tural limestone each year. It is usu- 
ally obtained from local quarries and 
is spread on the field by lime spreader 
trucks. It is used to replace the hydro- 
gen present on the soil colloids of 
soils having a low pH. The replace- 
ment of hydrogen with calcium and 
magnesium of the limestone raises 
the pH level of the soil, supplies cal- 
cium and magnesium and provides a 
more satisfactory environment for the 
plant root. The ability of a particular 
limestone to do these things depends 

Assistant } 


Experiment Statior 
fayette, Ind 


rofessor of agronomy, Agricultural 
Purdue University, La- 
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upon its physical and chemical natures 

The rate at which limestone react 
with the soil is determined by the 
fineness to which it has been pulve1 
ized. Fine limestone particles become 
more intimately mixed with the s¢ 
and dissolve more rapidly. Particle 
which are larger than 4 mesh 





are ( 





large that they dissolve slow ant 
are of little value as liming materia 
Particles between 4 mesh and 20 me 
react slowly and while they do not 
give an immediate supply of calci 
and magnesium to the soil, they a 
useful in that they supply them « 
tinuously over a period of many yea 
Particles finer than 100 mesh are 
small enough that they dissolve ar 
react with the soil withir ix montt 
When the soil is very 1, bele 
5.7, it is usually desirable to corre 
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the acidity as rapidly as_ possible. 
This makes it necessary to use a lim- 
ing material containing a large 
amount of fine material. Where the 
soil is already at a pH of 6.0 or 
greater, an application of limestone 
which has a large proportion in the 
20- to 60-mesh size range will increase 
the pH and maintain the increase over 
a period of 6-8 years. 

After the limestone has gone into 
solution and reacted with the hydro- 
gen on the clay, the calcium and mag- 
nesium are held by the clay in a form 
available to the plant and are not 
subject to serious loss by leaching. 

The chemical quality of a limestone 
is measured in terms of the CaCO 
equivalent. This measures its ability 
to neutralize the soil acid when all 
of the material reacts with the soil. 
Limestone containing clay or other 
impurities will have a reduced neu- 
tralizing value. 

Both calcitic and dolomitic types of 
limestone are produced in Indiana. 
The dolomitic stone has varying pro- 
portions of magnesium. Up to the 
present, there is no direct evidence in 
Indiana to indicate an advantage of 
one over the other. However, where 
calcitic stone alone is used for many 
decades there will likely be a danger 
of magnesium deficiency eventually 
occurring. Fortunately a large portion 
of the liming materials in Indiana 
are dolomitic so that by using it part 
of the time no magnesium deficiency 
is likely to occur. Limestone contains 
small amounts of minor elements and 
sometimes phosphorus. These are of 
little consequence in Indiana because 
the amounts are small and they are 
found in compounds which are not 
readily available to the plant. 


Minimum Standards 

Minimum standards for limestone 
sold in Indiana are those required 
to meet P.M.A. specifications. They 
are: (1) any limestone containing all 
of the finer particles obtained in the 
grinding process and crushed suffi- 
ciently fine that 96 percent passes a 
i-mesh sieve. (2) In addition the frac- 
tion through an &8-mesh multiplied by 
the neutralizing value must equal or 
exceed 0.72 

These specifications may be met by 
limestone which has a wide range of 
very fine material. A sieve analysis 
of 234 samples of limestone taken in 
1951 gave the following average and 
extremes in particle size distribution: 


Percent passing, meshes to the in 
1 8 20 60 100 


Average 99 88 59 30 1 
Extremes (quarry averages 
Finest 100 92 71 45 36 
Coarsest 96 77 41 18 11 


There is a need in Indiana for a 
grade of limestone which is finely 
ground (such as one having a mini- 
mum of 50 percent through a 60-mesh 
sieve). This would be used in areas 
where a rapid neutralization of soil 
acidity is required and there the dis- 
tance from the quarry makes it inad- 
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visable to use heavier rates of a 
coarser material because of the high- 
er cost. There is also a need for a 
minimum on the percent of fine ma- 
terial present in the regular grade 
of limestone (such as 30 percent 
through a 60-mesh sieve). This would 
discourage the production of very 
coarse materials. 

There is some interest in having a 
lime law in Indiana to enforce the 
various grades of limestone. There are 
also other groups who feel that the 
same result could be obtained by an 





educational program to the fa 
the cooperation of P.M.A. ar 
cooperation of limestone prod 
The application of the latter pri 
appears to be the simpler soluti 
the problem. 

At the present time much of 
limestone produced in Indiana 
satisfactory fineness for mainte: 
liming purposes. It is where the 
are acid and a rapid reaction is 
ed that it is necessary to increas: 
proportion of fine materia! 
limestone. 





VALUABLE TRACE ELEMENTS 
IN AGSTONE 


By S. C. JONES 


mM” OF KENTUCKY and much of the 
adjacent territory in this area 
has an abundance of high quality 
limestone, which is widely distributed. 
It is being developed for use in build- 
ing and maintaining roads, railroads, 
ballast for all kinds of construction 
work and, of course, agricultural lime- 
stone for the soil as well as various 
other purposes. 

The limestone industry development 
in this area ranges from many small 
local quarries to large industrial quar- 
ries. This means that agricultural 
lime is being made available for most 
farmers over a large part of the area, 
with short range hauls. 

Much of the agstone produced in 
this area is virtually by-product ma- 
terial and for this reason, along with 
the short haul required for most farm- 
ers, is delivered and in many instances 
spread on the land at comparatively 
low cost. 

Marl, a natural liming material, is 
also found in this area, especially in 
Kentucky. It exists in greater or less- 
er quantities in some 70 Kentucky 
counties and in considerable quanti- 
ties in almost half of them. Most of 
it is of low grade, ranging in neutral- 
izing value from 35 to 50 percent— 
some of it, however, ranging on up 
to 85 percent or more. 

Because of the abundance and low 
cost of agricultural limestone avail- 
*Soils technologist, College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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able in Kentucky, it has not be« 
sidered wise to advocate laws reg 
ing the physical and chemica 
ties of agstone to be used in the 
We have, however, advocated the 
of higher analyses and fine: 
limestone, especially where 
tance to be transported would 
the higher cost of such materia 


P.M.A. Specifications 
The United States Departm« 
Agriculture, Production and Ma 
ing Administration, does have 
cations regulating the use of 
materials in their grant of a 
farmers in carrying out their 
cultural conservation § prograt 
Kentucky. The following quotat 
from their handbook for 1952 
“Standard ground limestone 
contain calcium and magnesiun 
bonates equivalent to not les 
80 percent calcium carbonate 
must be fine enough so that not 
than 80 percent shall pass th: 
a 10-mesh sieve, provided that 
the calcium carbonate equivale! 
the proportion of material pa 
through a 10-mesh sieve, or bot! 
sufficiently greater than 80 perce 
that the product of the multipli: 
of calcium carbonate equivalent 
percent of material passing thr 
a 10-mesh sieve shall be not les 
0.72. All the finer particles obt: 
in the production process shall b¢ 
cluded. Ground limestone not 1 
the above specifications will 
sidered as limestone screenings 
the purpose of this practice, ea 
the following will be considered 


be 























IOWA AGSTONE PRODUCERS DISCUSS 
SALES AND GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


CIATION, long active in a big agri- 
iitural limestone producing state, 
held its 7th annual convention March 
5 and 6, at the Savery hotel in Des 
Moines. It was a well-attended con- 
vention, the total registration passing 
the 200 mark. Principal business of 
the association was transacted, officers 
vere elected, a report on the first an- 
| convention of the National Agri- 
iitural Limestone Institute was pre- 
ented, and talks given on merchan- 
lising, percentage depletion and the 
PMA program. 
Floyd H. Millen, Valley Limestone 
& Gravel, Inc., Farmington, was elect- 
ed president of the association. E. H. 
Matthias, Waterloo Dredging Co., 
Waterloo, is the new vice-president, 
ind two new directors are Robert H. 
Schneckloth, Lowden Rock Products, 
Lowden, and Wood W. Weaver, Wea- 
er Construction Co., Iowa Falls. 
The retiring president, C. M. Kirt- 
Missouri Valley Limestone Co., 
Des Moines, welcomed the members 
it the opening session. He commented 
briefly on the purpose of the associa- 
tion and the value of both state and 
national associations. Also, he said, 
he merger of the two former national 
ips into one will now channel ef- 
forts toward a common goal, with no 
re division of interests. 
Clint A. Allen, executive secretary, 
owed with a report of his activities 
n the past year. He drove 5000 miles 
g the year, calling on as many 
iucers as possible. The board of 
rectors, he reported, met seven times 
ng the year. Mr. Allen lauded 
he spirit of the directors, who per- 
form excellent service and yet serve 
out pay, he said. The outdoor 
oard campaign, which will run 
ntil October of this year, was stated 
Mr. Allen to be very successful. 
year 28 sets of posters have 
made up, each set consisting of 
ies of six different posters. Three 
Wisconsin, Illinois and 
making use of the 
posters, Mr. Allen 
Since the program was described 
siderable detail at the National 
iltural Limestone Institute con- 
in January by Mr. Millen, 
inquiries have been received in 
\llen’s office (see Rock Propucts, 
lary, 1952, pages 91-92). 


- ,s AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE ASSO- 


states, 
essee, are 


leveloped 


> 


ational Association Activities 


new N.A.L.I., its purposes, its 
nnual meeting and comments on 


the industry in general were covered 
in an impromptu talk by Robert M. 
Patton, new president of the merged 
national associations. He was intro- 
duced by K. K. Kinsey, Cedar Rapids, 
first vice-president of N.A.L.I. Mr. 
Patton again told the differences be- 
tween the former Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, which directed its ef- 
forts to promotion and merchandising, 
and the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association, which devoted it- 
self primarily to legislation. Now the 
one association has both these neces- 
sary goals, he said. Producers must 
promote and educate to sell the prod 
continued. The industry is 
must have help in the 
form of government subsidies. 

Mr. Patton believes that state asso 
ciations should be very strong. As 
they develop strength, he envisions the 
time when the national body will be 
come the coordinating group, a step 
which will be better organizationally 
He feels that the country’s agstone 
producers are one-third of the way to 
the potential annual sales of 80,000, 
gstone, and there is no 
hat potential 


uct, he 
young, so it 


600 tons of a 
reason why t can't be 
reached 

The agricultural liming 
Congressional appropriation for 1953 
$256,000,000 by a slim 


program 


was kept at 


vote, 38-37. The national association 
influence in this favor- 


had a strong 


New officers of the lowa Agricutural Limestone Association are, |. 
Lowden Rock Products, Lowden, director; E. H. Matthias, Waterloo Dredging Co., 





able result, Mr. Patton said, but it 
is a warning. When the subsidy 
cut or dropped, as he believes it wi 
be sometime, the industry must be 
a strong position. That is the goa 
toward which the N.A.L.I. is working 
Percentage depletion 
the principal topics discussed at the 
first annual meeting of the 
group, according to Mr. Patton. Test 
mony by association members and the 
national executive 1 Robe 
M. Koch, had great influence or 
clusion of the industry in percentage 


Wa one o! 


nationa 


ft 4 
secretary. 


depletion benefits, he said. This 


ject is vital to anyone figuring 


making a profit. Other profit-aidins 
national activities of the associat 
are the promotional booklets put 
for producers to distribute. More ti 
and money are now being spent 
promotional materia \ numbet 
movies are to be prepared sho 
the effects of liming 

In closing, Mr. Patton lauded M 
Allen for his assistance 


O.P.S. decontrol of agstone 
The reversal of an order 
control has itself been reve 
of Mare h § 

plied to the trucking 


controls ne nee 


Business Meeting 
Among the state associatio 
ness transacted was 
a resolution to the state P.M.A. off 


= 


to r., R. H. Schneckloth 
Waterloo 


vice-president; Floyd H. Millen, Valley Limestone & Gravel, Inc., Farmington, president; and Wood 
W. Weaver, Weaver Construction Co., lowa Falls, director 
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Informal discussions at the lowa meeting. Far left: Al Hewitt, Hewitt Bros., Frederic 





ksburg, left, and P. A. Dooley, River Products Co., lowa 


Left center: Ralph Payne, left, and John D. Akin, both with Aurora Limestone Products, Aurora. Right center: Ray E. Binns, Kisor-Binns Expl: 


Co., Oskaloosa, left, and Lee R. Paige, Beu & Sons Co., Grundy Center. Far right: C. M. Kirtley, Missouri Valley Limestone Co., Des Moines, ret 


president of the association, left, with Prof. Tom Hippaka, lowa State College, Ames, who was one of the speakers 


requesting its aid in asking the De- 
partment of Agriculture to change 
the present calendar year basis of 
the P.M.A. program to a fiscal year 
basis. Many producers would prefer 
that arrangement since the bulk of 
the agstone is spread during Decem- 
ber and January, and very little is 
spread after May 1. 

Mr. Kirtley, during the business 
meeting, commented that he doesn’t 
enjoy being in a business which de- 


pends upon a government subsidy. 
Every producer, he said, should pro- 
mote agstone on its own merits, 


though he admitted the government 
program certainly has helped sales. 
However, this is not a healthy way 
to build a business. If producers want 
to be able to predict business trends 
with some degree of accuracy, and 
also to have a firm foundation of 
ales, the government should not be 
iepended upon, Mr. Kirtley said. With 
all due respect to our form of govern 
ment, he pointed out, politics none 
theless makes any program unpredict 
able 

In the discussion following, it was 
suggested that the lowa association 
have an operating session during the 





Left: Robert M. Koch, executive secretary, N.A.L.1., Washington, D.C., left, and Robert M. Patton, president of N.A.L.I., 
Columbus, Ohio, were glad they could get to the lowa meeting. Right: A controversial point is discussed by, |. to r., W. P. Irelan, Grand 
Limestone Co., Grand River, lowa; Phil Pasco, Sargent Bros., Inc., Des Moines, lowa; S. B. Stuck, Grand River Limestone Co.; and Ernest |. Sor 
Sargent Bros., Inc 


next annual meeting, similar to the 
one held at the national meeting. 
This would give producers an op- 
portunity to discuss common produc- 
tion problems and to work out solu- 
tions. The suggestion was favorably 
received and will be studied. 

The morning session ended with a 
talk by Prof. Tom Hippaka, lowa 
State College, Ames, whose subject 
was “Democracy is Never a Gift.” 


How to Sell Agstone 

The afternoon session was opened 
with a talk by Don Ross, merchandis- 
ing manager, Successful Farming, on 
ways to promote agstone sales. He 
suggested that producers make friends 
with the local newspaper publisher, 
who can help publicize the value of 
liming. Furthermore, many new farm- 
ers don’t know the producer, which 
is the main reason for advertising. 

The population increase in this 
country has been accompanied by a 
decline in the number of farms, Mr. 
Ross said. Productive acres have in- 
creased 3 percent since 1940, but 
gone are the surpluses of food. Many 
people have underrated the farmer 
and his desire to better himself and 
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his production record. As an ex 
the speaker pointed to the Rura 
trification Administration’s er 
not expecting a heavy dema: 
electricity. The midwest farme: 
erage income is $10,000, Mr 
ported, of which half goes ba 
the farm to increase prod 
Nonetheless, farmers will 
down producers’ doors for ag 
It is necessary to go to the f 
for every one is in compet 
his dollar. 


Percentage Depletion 


f +} 


A very lucid explanation of 
percentage depletion benefit 
crushed stone producers was g 
Sidney Smith of James ‘ \ 
Co., Des Moines. He also pre 
the historical background of ou 
and how they have followed a 
opmental pattern. Our present 
tax law dates back to 191 
the revenue act setting up the 
tax was voted. The amou 
from taxpayers has steadily 
and the law has kept pace by 
ing more complicated. Cor 
have had to be adopted in 


t 


gm: 
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Sand and Gravel 


COMBINATION STATIONARY AND 
PORTABLE PLANT 


New-type haulage units speed up delivery to plant at 
Pacific Coast Aggregates’ operation at Centerville, Calif. 


T & CENTERVILLE, CALIF., plant (No. 
106) of Pacific Coast Aggregates, 


7 


it Y 
I 
nit 


$s mal 


las in use a new type of haulage 


named the “Cobra Wagon,” that 


iufactured by Wooldridge Manu- 


facturing Co. This unit hauls a 25-ton 
payload, and has a distinctive method 


in 
W-s! 


tomiess 


the 
ables 
ade 
the | 


rear ¢ 


Quayle 


oading. The truck consists of a 
ung flat bed over which are 
ted the sides and ends. This bot- 
section slides longitudinally 
flat bed and is moved by steel 
and a cab-mounted winch. The 


d wagon is emptied by pulling 


wottomless section towards the 
yf the unit, which at the same 





Collinson, left, 


superintendent at 
Centerville, and J. C. Paulo, assistant superin- 
tendent 


ishes the load off of the flat- 
ned section. It can either dump 
spot or spread the load. The 
powered by a 200-hp. super- 
(blower) Cummins diesel. 
he May, 1949, issue of Rock 
rs, page 92, the Centerville op- 
was described. The plant is a 
ition of a stationary section 
rtables. Flat lenses of clay in 
osit have always been a prob- 
i occasionally some hand sort- 
been done. Another scheme 
is to pile the clay aside and let 
so that it would disintegrate 
During March, 1950, the com- 


stalled a 66-in. x 10-ft. Har- 
crubber that has a_ double- 
sereen barrel using ‘'%-in. 


| plate for the inner drum and 
ire cloth on the outer section. 
roughs from the outer screen 
to the older 48-in. Wemco 
achine. 

Cobra wagons unload to a 5%- 
ziy at the plant. There is little 
irger than the grizzly spacing 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


and much of it is in the minus 4-in. 
range. This is a disadvantage in the 
scrubber for when large pieces of clay 
get into the plant it is desirable to 
have larger gravel in the scrubber 
drum to break up the sticky clay. It 
takes about 1% min. for a large chunk 
of material to go through the scrub- 
ber. 

Since the scrubber was put into use, 
heavy 6-in. high angle iron lifters 
have been installed in the unit. These 
are spaced on about 15-in. centers and 
are hard surfaced before installation. 
The is driven by a 200-hp. 
motor. 

At the time of inspection two Allis 
Chalmers Model 322 type “R” reduc 
tion being installed 
along with a 4 


scrubber 


crushers were 


x 12-ft. Tyler vibrat- 
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ing screen. The 1%2- to 2's-in. grave 
is to go to the new crushers and the 
plus 2%-in. to the older Diamond Iror 
Works Crushed 


portables. grave 


kept separate from uncrushed, and 
road stone is an important product 
at this operation. 

The pit uses a Bucyrus-Erie 38-B 
dragline with a 2-cu. yd 


McCaffe ry 


bucket. The bucket was origina 
1%-cu. yd. capacity but has beer ¢ 
built to hold the larger amount. At 


the grizzly serving the plant thers 

a stockpile of pit-run material. Whe 
the pit 
gravel and sand can be pushed to the 
grizzly by the Caterpillar 


is not in operation the 


ty ) 


Quayle Collinson is su} 
at Centerville and J. C. Paulo is a 


sistant superintendent. R. K. Hun 
phries is general manager of Pacif 
Coast Agyregates, with office n Sa 


Francisco. 


Left: Loading new type wagons in the pit 

of Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., Centerville 

Calif., plant. Below: The body of the truck 

is moved backward and, in so doing, scrapes 

off the material and dumps it on to the 
grizzly 








Industrial Minerals 











CEMENT, LIME AND GYPSUM PAPERS 
DOMINATE A.1.M.E. MEETING 


Numerous papers on nonmetallic minerals di- 
vulge wealth of engineering and operating data 


HE 173RD GENERAL MEETING of the 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, held in New 
York City, February 17-21, 1952, was 
attended by over 2500 representatives 
of mining companies, government bu- 
reaus, state geological surveys, educa- 
tors, research scientists, ‘consultants, 
press representatives, equipment man- 
ufacturers, and others interested in 
various phases of the mining and met- 
allurgical industries. The Industrial 
Minerals Division, under the able lead- 
ership of Chairman A. B. Cummins, 
manager of research, Johns-Manville 
Co., presented eight sessions or joint 
sessions of interesting papers cover- 
ing a broad range of subjects in the 
nonmetallic minerals field. During a 
luncheon session on February 19, Dr. 
Cummins reviewed briefly the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of the divi- 
sion during the past year and intro- 
duced the new chairman, Dr. Ian 
Campbell of the California Institute 
of Technology, who outlined the plans 
of the division for the coming year. 
In the review of proceedings which 
follows, attention will be devoted 


*Consultant in mining and geology, Washing- 


By OLIVER BOWLES* 


chiefly to limestone, lime, cement, 
gypsum, furnace refractories, aggre- 
gates, asbestos and similar subjects 
in which readers of Rock PrRopucTs 
are primarily interested. 


New Cement Plants 

Several papers of primary interest 
to cement operators were presented. 
C. C. Van Zandt, chief engineer, de- 
scribed certain features of the design 
of the two new plants built by Lone 
Star Cement Corp., one located at 
Lone Star (near Roanoke, Va.), and 
the other at Maryneal (near Sweet- 
water, Texas). Both plants began op- 
eration in 1951. The capacity of each 
plant is 1,500,000 bbl. per year, and 
the total cost of each about $10,500,- 
000. On the basis of 1951 money this 
would represent an investment of $7 
per annual barrel. 


The Virginia raw materials are 
dense limestone and clay, and the 
Texas materials soft limestone and 
hard clay. Sand and iron oxide are 


added in small quantities. Both plants 
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use the dry process becauss 
materials are easily dried, 
stantial fuel savings can be 
and (3) raw grinding ball a 
wear is much smaller than w! 
wet process is used. An ad 
reason at the Texas plant is t! 
city of water. The plant la 
shown in the accompanying 
tions. 

A feature of special inter: 
use of an Eriez metal detect 
protects the secondary crush 
tramp metal, whether mag 
nonmagnetic. Another unique 
is grinding the raw materia 
ball mills in closed circuit w 
separators which are supplic e | 
hot air for drying. The clinke 
ing department also has ai} 
tion, but in this instance co The E 
employed to cool the clink: was 
plants are exceptionally dust ; Pre 
Even when efficient dust « : 
systems are used belt conve) 
sources of dust and litter. | 
plants completely enclosed 
veyors are used in place of | te 
veyors. In many other respect si 
plants illustrate the use of 1 se 
modern types of equipment | vps 

The Lone Star, Va., plant ask 
scribed in the August, 1951, 

Rock PRopucts and, in thi 
Mr. Van Zandt presented op 
data that justified the choice 
dry process for these two pla 

Typical raw grinding operat ee 
for the Lone Star, Va., plant Ply: 
covering two grinding units 
lel, were as follows: 


Output 


(monthly average) 80 net tor 


Fineness 92.5 minu 
Moisture in feed ly percer 
7 percer 
Moisture in 
product Less thar 
Power requirements 
2—-9\,- x 15-ft. ball mills ' 


2—-16-ft. air separators 
2—-Separator elevators 
2—-Exhaust fans 
2--Oil furnaces 


All feeders and conveyors 


Fuller-Kinyon System 
(raw mill to silos) 


Kw.-hr./ton, mills only 12 


Kw.-hr 


ton, auxiliaries $ 
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r-Kinyon 
equires 1.74 kw.-hr./ton 
0.865 gal. 
131,000 


bbl. equivalent cement 38,000 


il per ton 
ton material dried 


al kiln and cooler operating 
r the Virginia plant: 


ut 

ly average 2000 bbl. each 

sumption 
eived) 70 Ib./bbl 
sumption 

600 B.t.u. 


t gas temperature 


954,000 B.t.u. 
1200-1400 deg. F. 
ture of exit gas— 
r mixture 650 deg. F. 
eed (actual) 40-50 r.p.h. 
r input 
) 25 kw. 

87 percent minus 
200 mes 


Typical clinker mill operating data, 

ee 8- x 32-ft. clinker mills oper- 

parallel, each closed-circuited 
16-ft. air separator, are: 


112 bbl./h: 

neness 95-96 percent 
minus 325 mesh 

1750-1800 Wagner 

about 400 percent 


ut, mill 


irface area 
ing load 
r input 640 kw. 
bbl., mill only 5.7 
bbl., auxiliaries 1.1 
6.8 kw.-hr. 


lhe power figures do not include the 
“uller-Kinyon system. 


The Economy of Froth Flotation 
The flotation plant of the Universal 
\tlas Cement Co. at Northampton, 
nn., described by L. J. Boucher, 
ant manager, is an excellent ex- 
ple of the application of scientific 
neiples to the problem of overcom- 
g inherent deficiencies in a natural 
ck formation. The so-called cement 
ck utilized at this plant as the prin- 
pal raw material in cement manu- 
icture is so low in lime, averaging 
2 percent CaCO,, that addition of 
gh-caleilum limestone was found to 
necessary to obtain a satisfactory 
w material. This limestone was ob- 
ned from a quarry operated by the 
mpany at a point along the New 
ersey-New York state border, 79 
es from Northampton. Before 1940, 
it 8 percent of total kiln feed con- 
ted of high-lime rock. As quarry- 
gressed the rock became leaner 

so that from 1940 to 1943 it 

e necessary to increase the per- 

to 13, and if the same meth- 
pursued in 1952 an addition 
ercent high-calcium limestone 
required. The procurement 
supplementary material be- 
serious problem and, in addi- 

S quarry was contaminated 

inite and high magnesia pock- 


lestion arose even before the 
became acute: why could not 
content of the raw mix be 
y reducing the noncalcareous 
instead of adding high-lime 
? In other words, why not 
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Flotation flowsheet of the Universal Atlas Cement Co. plant at Northampton, Penn 


substitute a process of subtraction for 
one of addition? In 1936 an answer 
was sought by operating a pilot plant 
in which froth flotation was employed 
to remove part of the noncalcareous 
minerals from the stone. The process 
was perfected and has been in success- 
ful operation for a number of years. 
The early studies indicated that if 
the proportion of shipped-in rock rose 
slightly above 10 percent it became 
economically advisable to use the flo- 
tation process. 

Mr. Boucher commented briefly on 
the raw material used in the process 
and its geological formation. The min- 
eral composition of Northampton rock 
is as follows: 


Calcite and dolomite 75.00 percent 
Quartz 8.50 percent 
Iron pyrites 0.56 percent 
Graphitie carbo: 0.50 percent 
Sericite mica 15.44 percent 


After crushing through a single- 
roll crusher and then a hammermill 
closed-circuited with vibrating screens, 
the stone is wet ground to deliver 
a product 90 percent through a 200- 
mesh screen. 

The slurry, containing 25 percent 
solids, is dewatered in a 200-ft. thick- 
ener until the solids are raised to 54 
percent. During mixing the solids con- 
tent is reduced to 35 percent, and 


a 








COOL AIR 








| COOLED REJECTS 
COOLED FINES 


if -_ 





Air separator as arranged for cooling system 
at the Lone Star plant is effective in cooling 
fresh-ground cement to 150 deg. F. 
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the slurry is treated in a centrifuge 
which separates the minus 30-micror 
fraction. The feed contains about 72 
percent lime carbonate, the cake about 
75 percent, and the effluent minus 30 
micron material about 71 percent. The 
cake is stored for blending without 
further processing. The minus 30-mic 
ron material diluted to 17 percent 
solids is treated in four rows of flota 
tion cells having 18 cells in each row 
(see flowsheet). 

Flotation is complicated by the 
presence of the graphitic carbon ir 
the quarry rock. This has to be re 
moved first as it interferes with the 
later flotation process. Graphitie car 
bon is removed in the first three 
cells in each row, and calcium car 
bonate is separated from noncalcare- 
ous minerals in cells four to 18. It 
has been found more economical to 
float off the lime carbonate in the 
froth rather than to float the silica 
and other impurities. The cell feed 
contains 71 percent lime carbonate, 
and the flotation product is raised 
to 84 percent. The rejects amount to 
less than ten percent of the rock 
treated, and as the reject contains 
about 30 percent CaCO, some lime is 
lost in the process. The final mix 
ready to make Type I portland cement 
consists of 33 percent quarry rocl 
blended with centrifuge cake and cor 
centrate from the flotation cells 

Mr. Boucher covered details of cor 
trol in the process to considerable ex 
tent. Flotation normally operates 24 
hr. per day, five days per week and 
the process has proved very economi 
cal at this plant. The process was de 
scribed, at the time it was new, i: 
the December, 1942, issue of Rock 
PRODUCTS, pp. 65-67. 


Forced Capacity Uneconomical 
B. L. Jacobsen of F. L. 
& Co. described the performance of 
rotary cement kilns 
forced capacity. As cement shortage 
have developed in various localitic 
it is not uncommon to force kilns « 
siderably beyond their 
cities. A study was made of the e 


Smidt} 
operating it 
rated cal 
nomic advantages or disadvantage 
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One of the 200 ft. diameter thickeners at Universal Atlas Cement Co.’s Northampton, Penn., plant 


forced operations. One effect of 
forcing production to points 15 or 20 
percent greater than that for which 
the kiln is designed is a great in- 
crease in dust production because the 
gas velocity in the kiln becomes much 
higher. In the plant used as an ex- 
ample, dust collectors were installed 
and the precipitated dust was return- 
ed to the kiln. 

Operating at forced capacity also 
involves higher fuel consumption. In 
the case cited when kiln output was 
increased from 2600 to 3050 bbl. per 
day, the unit fuel consumption in- 
creased 26 percent. In general under 
excess capacity operation, labor costs 
will be lower per unit of production, 
power will remain about the same, 
and maintenance cost will be higher. 
The speaker pointed out that if forced 
operation is expected to last for an 
extended period it may be more eco- 
nomical to install additional kiln 
capacity. In discussing this paper 
Irving Warner claimed that in his ex- 
perience the operation of lime kilns at 
excess capacity resulted in reduced 
unit costs. 


Reusing Stack Dust 

As cement shortages are forcing 
kilns beyond their rated capacities in 
some localities dust problems are be- 
coming more acute. The loss of dust 
is so great that some companies re- 
cover it and add it to the kiln feed. 
P. S. Haas and Orville E. Jack of 
Permanente Cement Co. prepared a 
paper on the process they employ for 
reusing dust recovered in a Cottrell 
precipitator. The dust is too high in 
lime and too low in silica for a proper 
cement mix. Accordingly it is correct- 
ed in composition with a clay slurry 
and is nodulized in a rotary kiln feed. 
The process is described and _illu- 
strated in an article in Rock PRo- 
pucts, January, 1952, pp. 164-166, to 
which readers who are interested are 
referred. 

Trackless Transportation 
Underground 


Ray W. Jenkins of the Coplay Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Co. described the 
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development and operation of an un- 
derground limestone mine at Coplay, 
Penn. The open quarry first worked 
dates back to the early days of ce- 
ment manufacture. The upper beds of 
cement rock were satisfactory for 
many years, but with revision of spe- 
cifications for cement the addition of 
high-calcium limestone to the cement 
rock became necessary. It was found 
that a crystalline limestone was pres- 
ent beneath the cement rock, and in 
1944 drift mining of this rock was 
begun. It is a relatively small opera- 
tion requiring only 300 tons of rock 
a day. The headings are 12 ft. wide 
and 24 ft. high. Dolomite zones are 
left in pillars wherever possible. Cross 
cuts are spaced as needed for access 
and ventilation. A noteworthy feature 
is trackless haulage on an inclined 
floor. A diesel-driven shuttle car is 
quite satisfactory. Exhaust gases are 
“scrubbed” with chemicals. The use 
of a high-grade diesel oil that will 
eliminate blue smoke is recommended. 
Simple hand-held CO detectors are in 
use. 


Thermodynamics of 
Lime Burning 

Lime as well as cement occupied 
an important place on the program. 
Irving Warner of the Warner Com- 
pany pointed out some of the com- 
plexities of limestone calcination. One 
difficulty is the great latent heat re- 
quirement of 1378 B.t.u. per pound 
of lime produced by calcination of 
limestone. Calcination of CaCO, takes 
place at 1650 deg. F. in an atmos- 
phere of 100 percent CO,. In a normal 
kiln atmosphere of about 30 percent 
CO., calcination begins as low as 1500 
degrees F., but when surface coatings 
of lime are formed on the limestone 
fragments the calcination tempera- 
ture rises to 1650 degrees F. This is 
because lime is a reasonably good heat 
insulator, and an elevated temperature 
is required to drive the heat inward 
to reach the uncalcined interior of 
the stone particles. Reaction is also 
hindered by evolution of CO, and its 
passage through the pores of the 
stone. This gas must be heated to 
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the temperature of the stone p 
surfaces. The situation is aggra 
by the fact that excessively 
temperatures must be avoided 
vent fluxing of the lime with in 
ties in the stone or ash, or wit 
kiln lining. Such “overburning 
tracts seriously from the qua! 
the lime. 

High temperature heat that 
salcine the stone is known as 
level heat,” and low temperatur: 
that simply preheats the stone 
level heat.” The rotary kiln w! 
widely used for making lime 
cellent for combustion and for : 
heat exchange when the temp: 
is high, but it is a poor mec} 
for convectional heat exchange 
low temperature zone of the 

Five requirements for high 
ficiency were discussed by Mr 
ner in some detail in the Ja: 
1952, issue of Rock PrRopuct 
137-138. In the paper present: 
New York emphasis was plac« 
the advantages and failings of 
and shaft kilns in meeting th 
quirements. They may be sumn 
briefly, as follows: 

1. Perfect combustion with 1( 
cent theoretical air brought to a: 
point well before the zone of in 
calcination. In this respect the ; 
kiln is excellent. Shaft kilns ar 
efficient. 

2. Regeneration and conse 
of all the heat in the lime pro 
This is the equivalent of hig! 
heat. Externally fired shaft kilr 
be fair in this respect, but 
kilns are poor. 

3. Saving external heat loss | 
diation and convection in the | 
the kiln which is below the po 
incipient calcination. This mea: 
ing the loss of high level heat 
kilns can be made to give ex: 
results in this respect, but 
kilns are generally inefficient. R 
tion losses are generally hig! 
calcination zone. 

4. Keeping the temperatu 
gases at a minimum at the poi! 
incipient calcination. Shaft kil: 
perfect in this respect but 
kilns are poor. 

5. Sufficient preheating zon 
the stone to the temperature 
cipient calcination of 1000 degr 
Tall shaft kilns are often go 
this respect. Too much of the 
of the rotary kiln is used fo 
heating. 

Apparently there is much ro 
improvement in the functioni: 
rotary kilns, and the author ha 
lined ways in which the effi 
may be increased in an article 
appeared in Rock Propucts, Jat 
1952, page 138. 


FluoSolids 
One of the newer calcining 
cesses is the solids fluidization m¢« 
described by F. S. White of the 
England Lime Co. The genera 
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ciples of this process were described 
in Rock Propucts, January, 1948, pp. 
113-116, and further detail was sup- 
plied in the October, 1951, issue, page 
136. In the paper discussed herein, 
Mr. White presented more complete 
data on the equipment now in use 
and results obtained after a period 
of commercial operation. 

The equipment consists of two 
units, the first of which, the FluoDry 
unit, is a steel cylinder 9 ft. in diam- 
eter inside and 22 ft. 6 in. high. At- 
tached horizontally at the bottom is 
a combustion chamber 6 ft. in diam- 
eter and 7 ft. 6 in. long. The unit 
is shown in the accompanying figure. 
The shaft is divided into two parts 
by means of a perforated firebrick 
dome. The lower section is the wind 
compartment and the upper the bed 
compartment. Both are lined with fire- 
brick. Limestone of minus 6-mesh size 
enters through an 8-in. feed pipe at 
the top. In the bottom of the wind 
compartment is an oil burner and 
two air blowers, one to atomize the 
oil and the other to fluidize the stone. 
The exhaust gases and dust from the 
sizer are passed through cyclone col- 
lectors and scrubbers to the atmos- 
phere. The sized and dried stone 
passes through a discharge valve. The 
following table shows operating data 
for a unit of this size. 


Bed temperature 200-225 deg. F. 


Air flow 


Feed rate 


12,000 ¢.f.m 

100-125 tons per hour 

40-60 gal. per 100 tons lime- 
stone feed 

98 kw.-hr. per 100 tons 
limestone feed 

The unit is an efficient dryer, but is 

less efficient as a sizer for it leaves 

about 7 percent of minus 100-mesh 

stone in the feed. Operation is simple. 

Stone from this unit is then passed 
to the FluoSolids Reactor. This con- 
sists of a vertical steel shell 13 ft. 
6 in. inside diameter and 45 ft. high, 
closed at the bottom with a wind box 
having a perforated steel constriction 
plate, and at the top with a steel 
cover provided with a take-off to the 
dust collector. It is lined with fire- 
brick and divided with constriction 
domes into five chambers or stages. 
The top three preheat the incoming 
stone, the fourth calcines it, and 
the fifth cools the lime. This unit 
is also illustrated. Oil burners sup- 
ply heat to the calcining compartment. 
When calcination is completed the 
lime which fills the chamber to the 
overflow point passes to the cooler, 
and additional stone descending 
through transfer pipes from the suc- 
cessive preheating chambers replaces 
it. 

The major advantage of the pro- 
cess is fuel economy. Approximately 
5,000,000 B.t.u. are required to cal- 
cine one ton of recoverable lime 
whereas the rotary kiln requires 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000. A disadvantage 
is the high dust recovery of 
lime is only 78 percent of the total 
CaO in the stone. Further study is 


Oil required 


Power required 


loss; 
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Sectional view of FluoDry unit 


being devoted to means of obtaining 
a better recovery. The lime made is 
of high quality. 


Kiln Refractories 

Two papers on refractory linings 
of rotary kilns are of interest to oper- 
ators of both cement and lime plants. 
The first on periclase refractories was 
presented by L. W. Austin of the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. 
Kiln linings are exposed to severe 
conditions. Following are the prin- 
cipal causes of deterioration in re- 
fractories. 

1. Chemical attack. At high inter- 
face temperatures, changes take place 
in the refractories themselves. For 
instance, they may absorb alkalies 
which hasten disintegration. 

2. Mechanical stresses. Thermal ex- 
pansion may cause severe stresses, 
particularly if the brick are not held 
securely in place to fit the kiln. 

3. Thermal shock. This may result 
from heating and cooling too rapidly. 
There may be phase changes in the 
brick components. 

4. Abrasive action. The scouring ac- 
tion of the kiln feed tends to wear 
down the lining, and wear is increased 
if there is a clinkering reaction be- 
tween the brick and the kiln feed. 





It has been found that periclase 
[LIMESTONE sg EXHAUST GAS 
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(MgO) mixed with chromite is a 
resistant refractory than magn: 
brick when exposed to these di 
grating forces. Periclase is made { 
dolomite and sea water. The chr: 
gives the brick a low thermal! e» 
sion. A forsterite bond is mad 
using 2 parts magnesia with 1 
silica in submicron sizes. The 
the silica the greater is the str: 
of the brick. 

The second phase of the sul 
“Installation Methods—Basic Ret 
tories,” was presented by R. M. ( 
of the same company. The lif 
the lining is extended by prope 
stallation. The longitudinal! 
brick must be laid exactly in 
with the axis of the kiln. This ma 
accomplished by following a li: 
rivets. The rings of brick must 
exactly at right angles to the 
Steel shims are placed betweer 
brick, and cardboard between ad 
ing rings. The “jack and tim! 
method is used to lock the brik 


row 


place when one half of the circ 
completed, and the kiln is then rota 


to proper position for completing 
second half. 
Limestone Reserves 
The heavy demands for high-gr 


limestone which is applied to innun 


erable uses has resulted in a pe! 





aut 


tible depletion of available reserves 


some localities. In other places 
serves at depth are extensive 
mining costs increase as mines be 


deeper. A recognition of the need 
more precise information on limesto: 


reserves has led several univer 
and state geological surveys to 
duct re-examinations of limeston 
posits, and to revise older re} 
The results of two such surveys 
presented at this meeting. 


Newton E. Chute of Syracuse 


versity described the occurrenc: 
uses of the Onondaga limeston« 
the Hudson Valiey of New Yor! 

areas covered were chiefly in Al! 
Green, and Ulster counties. The 

stones of the region are now su! 
ing the needs of five cement | 
and two crushed stone operat 
Both lime and building stone 

been produced in past years. Th: 
posits are extensive. 

The second paper by Carlyle ' 
of the Pennsylvania Geological! 
vey described the high-calcium 
stones of the Anneville belt in 
non county, Penn. The geologic 
ture is characterized by overt 
folds, drag folds and other con 
features. The reserves are large 
beds at Anneville are at least 24 
thick, but detailed geologic wor 
essential to their intelligent dey 
ment. 


Industrial Gypsum 
C. M. Lambe of United States 
sum Co. described the industria 
of gypsum in ceramic manufact 
Gypsum in the raw state is used 
constituent of container 
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NEW Tyrone Rock Products Co. plant PRODUCES | 
3000 TONS A DAY at low cost...with TELSMITH 
Conveying and Screening Equipment 



















TE 
® To serve the rapidly growing Atlanta market, this modern plant Eau; LSM i TH 
at Tyrone, Ga., is a remarkably efficient, low-cost operation. Designed quipment in this 
and engineered by Telsmith, its average capacity is about 300 tons One (1) 5° x 19 
per hour with peaks of 450 tons. Highly efficient screening is supplied 
by 13 Telsmith vibrating screens making 8 sizes of crushed granite 
(—2'' to —8 mesh) for railroad ballast, and concrete and asphalt 


Plant 


P ’ 
Scalping >" Single Deck 


One (1 
construction. * sd Nace Pulsato, Double Deck 
creen . ec 


Eight (8) 5’ 
. x 12’ Vj —_— 
inishing Screene”? King Single Deck. 


Two (2) 4’ y 10’ v; 


Finished sizes are stockpiled over a reclaiming tunnel, then rinsed 
and delivered to bins for loading cars and trucks. Telsmith did all 





engineering, including detailed drawings, furnished all screens and inishing Screeiro-King Single Deck 
' conveyors and carefully co-ordinated all equipment for smooth, Twelve (12) Telyn. ns 

efficient operation. To relieve yourself of technical details and to be 42” wide, 42" to gaconveyors 18’ to 

sure of satisfactory results, consult Telsmith without obligation. Fifteen (15) 16” 5 19” p 7 

Send for Bulletin 266. Boquad Tunnel a Cotes 


TYRONE USES Thirteen (13) TELSMITH SCREENS 
4 Ten (10) VIBRO-KING 2-Bearing Screens 


For Finished Screening. Simpler, more efficient, with 
lower upkeep. Telsmith-patented automatic counter- 
weights assure smooth starting and stopping as well as 
exceptionally smooth operation. Cable suspension, if 
desired. Five sizes: 1, 2, or 3 decks. 


Three (3) PULSATOR > 
4-Bearing Screens 


Recommended for heavy-duty 
scalping or screening large 
sized aggregates; uniform and 
efficient on all decks, under 
heaviest loads. Eleven sizes: 
1, 2, or 3 decks. 

































\ITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 508 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: Sengworks, Milwaukee 


ast 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bidg. 238 Main Street Boehck Eqpt. Co. A. N. Wigle, 294-6 N. Roosevelt Ct. 
York 17, N. ¥. Chicago 6, Ill. Philadeiphia 2, Pa. Cambridge 42, Mass. Milwaukee 3, Wis. Columbus 9, Ohio 


Eqpt. Co., Portland 9, Ore., @ Seattle 4, Wash. © Mines Eng. & Egqpt. Co., San Francisco 4, Calif. © Interstate Equipment Co., Statesville, N. ( 
» Eqpt. Co., Charleston 22, & Clarksburg, W. Va.—Roanoke 7, & Richmond 10, Va. . Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co., Knoxville 8, & Nashville 6, Tenn. 
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which it furnishes SO., giving a clear 
glass. It decomposes before melting. 
It must be low in iron, of high purity, 
and must be ground to 100 percent 
through 20 mesh, and 50 to 90 percent 
through 100 mesh. 

Other industrial uses require the 
calcined gypsum, which is plaster of 
paris. Gypsum calcined under pres- 
sure at 250 degrees F. gives a better 
plaster than when calcined at atmos- 
pheric pressure. The product of pres- 
sure calcining is known as alpha 
plaster. Plasters vary in expansion 
up to 2 percent during setting. Ex- 
pansion can be controlled, and it must 
be controlled very carefully when the 
plaster is used for ceramic molds. A 
good alpha plaster mold will make 
150 to 250 pieces of pottery. A low 
setting expansion is essential. Plas- 
ters are also used for bedding plate 
glass sheets during grinding and pol- 
ishing. 


Phosphate Exploration 

A progress report by R. W. Swan- 
son and several other geologists de- 
scribed the comprehensive investiga- 
tions conducted by the U.S. Geological 
Survey on the phosphate deposits in 
northwestern United States. Exten- 
sive mapping has been done in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Utah, but much 
remains to be accomplished. More 
than 1000 samples have been taken 
from 185 localities, and 700 of them 
have been analyzed and the data filed. 
The purpose has not been to delineate 
areas suitable for commercial develop- 
ment, but rather to indicate where 
the most promising areas exist as a 
basis for more detailed study at a 
later time. Sampling is difficult be- 
cause the phosphatic shales are soft 
and the exposures have slumped. Ma- 
chine trenching is necessary in places. 
This investigational work has reveal- 
ed the presence of several new de- 
posits, one large deposit in Montana, 
for instance, and another on the Mon- 
tana-Idaho boundary. 

Strip mining is an important new 
development in Montana. Conditions 
are less favorable for this method in 
Idaho. 

The recovery of various elements 
associated with phosphate rock may 
attain increasing importance. Fluo- 
rine, although present in very small 
percentages, occurs widely. Vanadi- 
um, the content of which ranges in 
places from 0.1 to 0.5 percent is re- 
covered at Trail, B.C. At Pocatello, 
Idaho, vanadium, chromium and nick- 
el are recovered. Uranium is present, 
but is not now recovered in the north- 
west. 


Logging Phosphate Drill Cores 

E. F. Dressner of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. described 
a method of logging drill cores in the 
Florida land-pebble phosphate field. 
Core drilling is an important element 
in phosphate exploration. The com- 
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pany has two drill rigs constantly in 
use, drilling on an average two holes 
a day five days a week. They are 
drilled to a maximum depth of about 
60 ft. About a year ago a geological 
staff was assigned the task of study- 
ing the cores as to color, structure, 
grain size, presence of impurities, ap- 
proximate phosphate content and 
other features. A shorthand descrip- 
tive designation has been devised, and 
this geological logging serves as a 
guide in later operations. For in- 
stance, the data thus assembed en- 
abled the company to avoid mining a 
section of the deposit that could not 
be concentrated with available equip- 
ment. The logged cores are later an- 
alyzed and tested more completely. 


Geologists Study Florida 
Phosphate 


James B. Catheart and D. F. David- 
son of the U.S. Geological Survey de- 
scribed work done by the survey since 
1947 on the composition, distribution 
and origin of Florida land-pebble 
phosphate. The rocks are of Cenozoic 
age. The top member consists of ter- 
rance sands, the middle formation the 
Bone Valley, and underneath the 
Hawthorne. In the southern area the 
phosphate pebbles are 0.1 to 1 mm. 
in size. In the northern area the peb- 
bles are larger, coarse pebbles rang- 
ing upwards from 1.2 mm. Material 
classed as fine is minus 1.2 mm. in 
size. In general the areas of fine peb- 
bles are higher in phosphate than 
areas where coarse pebbles are abun- 
dant. Fine phosphate appears in dips 
and hollows of the Hawthorne. Phos- 
phate areas have been carefully de- 
lineated and mapped. The Bone Val- 
ley formation carries most of the 
phosphate. It is assumed that it was 
derived from the underlying Haw- 
thorne, but the geologists seemed re- 
luctant to explain where the Haw- 
thorne obtained it. 


Lightweight Aggregate Studies 


Lightweight aggregates are attain- 
ing increasing importance, particular- 
ly in the field of perlite utilization. 
Accordingly much interest is centered 
in the bloating properties of rocks 
and minerals when they are calcined. 
Charles M. Riley of the University of 
Minnesota presented results of a 
series of studies made on the rela- 
tion of chemical composition to bloat- 
ing. Two conditions are necessary for 
bloating, (1) the material must pro- 
duce a high temperature glassy phase 
with a viscosity high enough to trap 
a gas, and, (2) some substance must 
be present that will liberate a gas at 
a temperature at which a glassy phase 
is formed. The author constructed a 
phase (composition) diagram in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, the 
top point of which represented 100 
percent SiO., the lower left corner 
50 percent Al.O,, and the lower right 
corner 50 percent of the oxides of 
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Ca, Mg, Fe and alkalies. On the 

of their composition determin 

chemical analyses, many mat: 

were spotted within this triangk 

it was found that materials f 

within an area near the cente: 

triangle generally had good bl 

properties. It was also found t} 

enough silica and alumina were 

ed to nonbloating clays to give 

compositions conforming to |; 

within this area they then pos 

bloating properties. An interesti: 

velopment that may lead to fur !y 

fruitful research was the disc B. 
that many igneous rocks have 

positions that fall within the a: 

bloating, and when these rocks 

ground, briquetted and fired they 

found to have good bloating p: 

ties. If rhyolites, dacites, trachyt 

and even granites and syenites 

tested it might be discovered at 

sources of materials for lightweig! CR 
aggregates are more widely dist 

uted than appears at present. | 


Asbestos Mining and Milling 

Asbestos has become an importa: F 
building material. Combined 4 
portland cement in the proportior 
15 to 20 percent asbestos to 80 8 
percent cement, it is used for 
manufacture of vast quantities of 
ing shingles and plain or corrugat 
siding. The only mine in the U: 
States producing large quantiti 
fiber suitable for such uses is 
of the Vermont Asbestos Divisi: 
The Ruberoid Co. near Eden, Vt. M 
chael J. Messel of that compan) 
scribed mining operations and 
construction and operation of the 
mill. 

The first step in prospecting 
asbestos is to make a magnetometé 
survey which is an effective mear 
delineating areas of serpentine, whic! 
is the host rock of the asbestos. ( 
drill holes are then sunk in the ser 
pentine on a 100-ft. grid system 
cores are milled and the fiber 
covered and evaluated. A_ shaft 
then sunk close to a promising 
hole, and bulk samples are take 
more complete mill tests. 

The present quarry face is 10' 
high. Two Marion shovels are 
for loading. Primary reduction 
means of a 48- x 60-in. jaw cru 
Secondary reduction is in cone « 
ers. 

The concentration plant embh: 
the most modern devices know: 
asbestos milling. Briefly the p: 
consists in reducing the rock in 
cessive stages, and removing the 
by air suction at each stage. Th« 
portance of air separation is indi 
by the fact that one-third of the | 
consumption is for handling air 
bestos is a bulky materia! to ha 
but, by a new method of compr« 
packing to 56 lb. per cu. ft., 
cupies only half the space fort 
required. 
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WHY NOT LOAD THE 
CHEAPEST WAY? 


BARBER-GREENE 
‘MODEL 
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CRAWLER-MOUNTED 
BUCKET LOADER 
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FIGURE 
CONSIDER 
COMPARE 


AND SEE 


A BG 82-A Bucket Loader is by all odds the load his own truck .. . no need for an expensive 
cheapest and fastest method of loading free- operator. Each truck can be loaded to full capac 
flowing materials into trucks. Exhaustive cost ity without spillage . .. without truck damage or 
analyses made throughout Barber-Greene’s over undue truck wear. 

30 years’ experience (during which B-G Loaders Crawler-mounted, the 82-A provides positive 
handled over a billion yards of material) have traction in all kinds of going-—-on soft or muddy 
consistently proved this. bases—on spots where pneumatic-tired 

Simple controls mean that each driver can can't operate. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Steam Tempering of Cement 


D' RING THE LAST two or three 
decades numerous improvements 
have been introduced in the portland 
cement industry that have resulted in 
better plant efficiencies and production 
of a more uniform portland cement. 
Closed circuit grinding, more rigid 
control of composition, advances in 
burning techniques, and air quench- 
ing of clinker have all helped direct- 
ly or indirectly in improving the per- 
formance of portland cement. 

There remain but two important 
aspects of portland cement technology 
that have not as yet been given due 
recognition—particle size distribution 
in cement and controlled tempering. 
The first of these is a subject on 
which no final rational solution has 
as yet been worked out; with regard 
to controlled tempering, however, it is 
rather surprising that this important 
means of quality improvement has 
been so completely overlooked in the 
past 


Present Methods of Treatment 

The term “tempering” as used in 
present-day practice is restricted to 
the slaking action of moisture from 
the atmosphere or deliberately added 
water on any free lime that may be 
present in unground clinker. It is also 
contended that watering helps in mini- 
mizing setting time irregularities. 
Watering of clinker, however, can at 
best be described as a crude and hap 
hazard method of slaking out the free 
ime in clinker. There is little effec- 
tive control over the rate or extent of 
treatment, so that the chances of ex- 
cessive moisture absorption (and con- 
sequent deterioration in the strength- 
developing characteristic of the ce- 
ment) are considerable. Its usefulness 
is in any case limited, since the water 
can come into contact with only the 
surface of the clinker and not its in- 
ner core, so that tempering is restrict- 
ed to the superficial layers of the 
clinker nodules. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
treatment methods, it has been point- 
ed out that at the high temperature 
incident in grinding mills, the mois- 
ture given out by partially dehydrated 
gypsum can contribute to the season- 
ing of clinker, particularly in the re- 
tardation of set ( a characteristic of 
tempering at elevated temperatures). 
Any such tempering occurs more by 
chance than design. 


*Assistant chemist, Bhupendra Cement Works 
Surajpur, India 
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By D. A. WADIA’ 


Steam Tempering Process 

The features connected with direct 
watering of clinker (or dependence on 
atmospheric tempering) do not occur 
in the case of steam treatment of 
portland cement. Firstly, because of 
the far greater reactivity of the finely 
ground cement, the tempering reac- 
tion can proceed to completion much 
more quickly and certainly. Secondly, 
steam is a flexible and convenient me- 
dium, capable of being used over a 
wide range of temperature and pres- 
sure, mixed or unmixed with air. Close 
control under any desired conditions 
is, moreover, readily obtainable. 

Treatment at elevated temperatures 
is known to modify beneficially almost 
all the important characteristics of 
portland cement. For a fuller back- 
ground on the subject, reference 
should be made to Roller’s excellent 
article published in IJndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, vol. 28, page 
362 (1936). The paper surveys past 
work in the field and also provides 
information on Roller’s own findings 
on the important advantages of steam 
treatment. 

The beneficial effects of steam tem- 
pering have long been recognized and 
a number of processes for steam treat- 
ment of portland cement have been 
patented. These methods, however, 
have not been regarded with favor 
because of there being no really effec- 
tive control over the rate of steam 
absorption, and because the arrange- 
ments for agitating the cement were 
inadequate. Both these factors tended 
to produce over-tempered cement. 
Over-tempering is definitely objection- 
able, since the resulting cement’s 
strength-giving potential is adversely 
affected. These difficulties, however, 
cannot be regarded as insurmountable. 


Steam Absorption 

Steam absorbed by the cement for 
reaching the f-state of tempering? 
ean be said to have three functions: 
(1) activation of C,S; (2) slaking of 
free lime; and (3) slaking of uncom- 
bined MgO. 
Activation of C.S. The rate at which 
steam is absorbed by cement is de- 
pendent upon (1) the fineness (finer 
cements being tempered at a quicker 
rate) and (2) degree of previous tem- 
pering 
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In actual practice the cement 
be of more or less uniform finen: 
that variations in tempering rat: 
to this cause will be negligib| 
factor to be taken into account 
extent to which the cement ha 
previously treated. Upon this de; 
not only the rate of tempering 
also the amount of water va 
sorption required for “t-seasor 
With increasing degrees of pr 
treatment of clinker, the quantit 
steam absorption required for ‘ 
soning” is reduced and, also, the 
of steam absorption is slowed 

Therefore, the decreased rat 
which moisture is absorbed by a 
partly treated clinker will insu: 
some extent that excessive mo 
absorption does not take plac« 
obviously, it is highly desiral 
keep such variations at a mi! 
by protecting the stock of gypsun 
clinker from rain, ete. In severa 
ment plants this aspect has rec 
little attention and it is commo: 
tice to store both clinker and gy 
in open yards. Providing covered 
age for gypsum and clinker may 
a sizable capital outlay, but it 
worth it, both from the point of 
of insuring a more uniform fi: 
product and the elimination of 
culties commonly experienced in 
seasons due to the choking of 


clinker and gypsum at mill feed ta! 


According to Roller’s finding 
absorption required to reach t! 
state ranged from 0.3 to 0.9 pe: 
this being as much as 0.7 percent 
if the initial state had not corres} 
ed to a clinker that has suffere: 
posure to the atmosphere during 
age. 

Slaking of free lime. Since the si: 
of free CaO is the most rapid 
the reactions which take place d 
the hydration of cement pastes, 
be assumed that this reactior 
place first by preference. The 
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ferred to as ¢-state), produced a 


cial effect Further moisture " 

sulted in bjectionable ver-ten t 
low Roller’s convention, this ot t 
tempered state vill be referred 


sake as the state The rite 
€ 


Roller for defining tl state 
tact that as treatment proceeds, tl 
tion water required 


This tall in water requirement 
rticular degree 


ture absorption beyond this 


” treatment s 
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In packaging, your product requires more 
than just coverage. It requires a container that 
assures the best protection for your product, 

the best acceptance of your product. Your Chase 
Salesman is technically trained to study your 
packaging requirements—and to recommend 
the specific container that is designed 
to meet your particular needs. 


CHASE Multiwall Paper Bags 


* Multiwall Paper Bags, Single Wall and 
Duplex Paper Bags @ Saxolin open mesh bags 
* Cotton bags of all kinds © Lined and 
Combined bags, liners and specialties 
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Cc of A S E BAG CO. sewerai saues offices: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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CEMENT 





theoretical justification for such an 
assumption. 

“. . . According to Le Chatelier, 
the vapor pressure of calcium hydrate 
when cold is practically nil, but that 
of calcium silicate is several mm. of 
mercury. At 100 deg. C. it is not more 
than 1 mm. for the first, but several 
mm. for the second. Consequently in 
a mixture of lime and calcium sili- 
cate, the lime will hydrate progres- 
sively without the silicate being hy- 
drated and the silicate will, if neces- 
sary, part with its combined water 
until all the lime is fully hydrated.” 

The theoretical percentage of H.O 

required for slaking 1 percent of free 
CaO is 0.32. 
Slaking of uncombined MgO. Slaking 
out of uncombined MgO is considered 
in a subsequent section. It will suffice 
to mention here that theoretically the 
percentage of water required for slak- 
ing out 1 percent of uncombined MgO 
is 0.45. 


Temperature Conditions 


Roller found that with pure steam 
at 1 atmosphere, the degree of water 
vapor absorption for all temperatures 
above 100 deg. C. increased with de- 
crease in temperature, especially be- 
low about 110 deg. C. As temperatures 
a few degrees above the dew point 
were approached, the absorption be- 
came excessive and increased rapidly 
as the temperature was lowered fur- 
ther. For actual tempering, a temper- 
ature somewhat higher than the dew 
point would therefore seem necessary 
to prevent too rapid and excessive an 
absorption. 

When steam-air mixtures at atmos- 
pheric pressure were used, it was 
found that, under equilibrium condi- 
tions, T/T, (where T is the absolute 
temperature of absorption and T, is 
the absolute temperature of the dew 
point) is a function of the amount of 
water vapor absorbed, i.e., W, the 
weight of moisture absorbed, f 
(T/T .). 


Pressure Conditions 


The use of higher pressures of 
steam (as a consequence of which 
the corresponding reaction tempera- 
ture will be higher) will help in quick- 
ening the tempering rate. But from 
the point of view of economy in cost 
of installations and running expenses, 
lower pressures are preferable. 


Slaking Out of Uncombined MgO 


The question of treatment of high 
magnesia cements has been taken up 
separately as this is not a problem 
confronting all cement plants and also 
because this particular aspect of ce- 
ment technology does not seem to have 
been the subject of experimental 
study. 

It is well known that only the “un- 
combined” and not the total MgO con- 
tent of a cement is responsible for 
delayed expansion. Uncombined MgO 
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is present in appreciable quantities 
only in those cements having an un- 
usually high MgO content (about 2.5 
to 5 percent). The phenomenon of 
delayed expansion is due to the prop- 
erty of crystalline MgO (periclase) 
to hydrate slowly in water at ordinary 
temperatures, but rapidly at higher 
temperatures with a considerable in- 
crease in volume.’ At the elevated 
temperatures at which steam temper- 
ing takes place, therefore, the un- 
combined MgO content of a cement 
should be slaked out. This point, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been in- 
vestigated to date, and will have to 
be confirmed by experiment. It is quite 
possible, of course, that the tempering 
will have to be carried out under 
higher temperature-pressure condi- 
tions. 

The amount of uncombined MgO 
present in a high magnesia cement is 
closely dependent upon the glass con- 
tent of the cement. Cements prepared 
from quickly cooled clinker show low 
autoclave expansions, but those pre- 
pared from slowly cooled clinker, or 
from clinker burned at lower tempera- 
tures—and hence containing little or 
no glass—show high expansions. The 
lower expansions shown by rapidly 
cooled clinker are due to their high 
glass contents. At clinkering tempera- 
tures MgO will dissolve up to about 6 
percent in the liquid phase, and if 
the mass is then frozen, the MgO will 
remain in the glass.‘ Lerch’s experi- 
ments® indicate that the maximum 
amount of undissolved MgO present 
in a cement (which has a maximum 
MgO content of 5 percent) is not more 
than about 0.6 percent when the clink- 
er has been rapidly cooled, and is 
about 1 percent when cooled slowly. 

In recent years the use of air 
quenching installations (in which a 
blast of cold air is passed over the 
hot clinker as it emerges out of the 
kiln, causing it to chill rapidly) have 
become popular. The clinker that is 
thus air quenched has a considerably 
lower autoclave expansion than that 
of a corresponding slower cooled 
clinker, due to its higher glass con- 
tent. Another feature of air-quenched 
clinker is that the average grain size 
of the periclase is noticeably smaller 
than in the slowly cooled clinker.° 

The advantages of air quenching 
of clinker followed by steam treat- 
ment of the ground cement are obvi- 
ous. By resorting to air quenching, 
not only will the amount of MgO to 
be hydrated out be reduced, but also 
the finer state of subdivision of the 
periclase in the air-quenched clinker 
will greatly facilitate the slaking re- 
action. In the case of high magnesia 
cements, therefore, the use of an air 
quenching installation along with the 
steam tempering process is not merely 
desirable but imperative. 


Advantages of Steam Treatment 
There is scarcely a single important 
characteristic of portland cement that 
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is not modified beneficially by 
treatment. Provided of course 
there is no over-tempering this b: 
ciation does not in any way red 
cement’s strength characteristics 
Setting time is retarded. The ret: 
tion is of a more stable and 
nent nature than that brought a 
by gypsum addition (the retard 
being particularly marked in th« 
of high C,S content cements) ; 
culties due to irregular settin, 
havior will thus be greatly minin 
Further, it will be possible to rr 
appreciably the optimum gypsu) 
quirement. The present maximun 
centage of gypsum addition pern 
by cement specifications is in 
cases well below the quantity req 
for optimum results.’ In parti 
cements with high alkali, high 
or of extreme fineness require gr: 
than normal quantities of gy; 
for optimum results. 

Reduction in water requiremen! 
normal consistency. This charact 
ic will permit the use of lower w 
cement ratios, thus improving th 
solute strength development pote: 
of concrete. Fine cements, whic! 
quire higher water addition fo: 
mal consistency, in particular, st 


to benefit considerably. A  furth 


point of great importance is 


rather surprising finding of Roller 


that with increasing fineness of g: 
ing the water requirement for nor: 
consistency registered practically 
noticeable increase. 


Lowering of heat of hydration. b« 


cause tempering up to the f-state 
sists principally of activation of | 
(an exothermic reaction), lowering 
heat of hydration will be most mar 
in the case of high C,S content 
ments. What from the practical! p 
of view is of more importance is t! 
this lowering will be in the earl) 
heat of hydration. 

It is interesting in this connect 
to note that according to Lerch, 
of the causes of the higher heat of ! 


dration of air-quenched clinker is that 
the C,S content of a medium or hig! 


A:F ratio cement will be higher i: 
clinker containing glass than in 
same clinker cooled slowly to giv: 
low glass content. 

In addition there will be lower 
due to slaking out of free CaO. 7 
lowering in the early age heat of 
dration can be quite appreciable, si: 
1 percent unslaked lime liberates 
calories during hydration. 


Further lowering can be expect 


because of hydration of MgO, 1 | 
cent MgO liberating 2 calories 
heat during hydration. It should 
noted that in this case the heat ev: 
tion would be spread over a consid 
able period and will not markedly 
crease the heat of hydration of cem: 
pastes at early ages. 

Complete slaking out of free 
Steam treatment provides a cert: 
guarantee that all uncombined lim« 
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WILLIAMS ALSO MAKES... 


Impact and Roller Mills for 200 to 325 
mesh grinding; drier mills; air separators; 
vibrating screens; steel bins; complete 
“packaged” crushing and grinding plants. 








SUR FREE TESTING LABORATORY 


Submit your grinding 
problems to Williams. A 
sample of the material and 
description of the desired 
result will set our facilities 
to work on a solution to 
your problem. Visits dur- 
ing test runs and technical 
consultations are invited. 


!AMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
\. Lovis Avenue St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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Durability 


STILL DEBATING WHAT IS 
DURABLE CONCRETE 


American Concrete Institute elects A. T. Goldbeck president. Cur- 
ing and concrete durability topics highlight convention program 


F THERE WAS ANY SINGLE impression 

one could bring away from the 48th 
annual convention of the American 
Concrete Institute, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 26-28, it was that con- 
crete is improved by any and all meth- 
ods of mixing, placing and curing, 
which reduce the amount of water left 
in the concrete. While none of the 
papers or discussions emphasized this 
fact very pointedly, the trend of 
thought was certainly in that direc- 
tion, although on the subject of cur- 
ing concrete there were just as many 
contrary opinions expressed as ever. 

Harry F. Thomson, president, pre- 
sided at the opening session, and after 
the annual presidential address, pre- 
sented the institute awards for meri- 
torious papers at the Wednesday 
luncheon meeting. The election of A. 
T. Goldbeck, vice-president, to be 
president for the ensuing year was 
announced. As probably all our read- 
ers know, Mr. Goldbeck is and has 
been, for more than 25 years, en- 
gineering director of the National 
Crushed Stone Asosciation. C. H. 
Scholer, professor and head of the 
department of applied mechanics, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan., was elected for a two-year term 
as vice-president. Elected to three- 
year terms as members of the Board 
of Direction were Dr. A. Allan Bates, 
vice-president of research and devel- 
opment, Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago; J. W. Kelly, civil engineer- 
ing department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; F. N. Menefee, pro- 
fessor of engineering materials, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and 
Bailey Tremper, materials and re- 
search engineer, Washington State 
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A. T. Goldbeck, engineering director of Na- 

tional Crushed Stone Association, was elect- 

ed president of the American Concrete Insti- 
tute for 1952 


Highway Department, Olympia. Hen- 
ry L. Kennedy, manager of the ce- 
ment division, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical! Co., Cambridge, Mass., elect- 
ed for a two-year term as vice-presi- 
dent in 1951, continues in that office. 
The chief other notable event was 
the Harvey Whipple Luncheon, at- 
tended by the entire convention, to 
honor the retiring secretary of the 
institute after many years of faith- 
ful service. He is succeeded as act- 
ing secretary by Fred F. Van Atta, 
who has been assistant secretary. Mr. 
Whipple utilized the occasion to pay 
tributes to the various members of 
his staff, who in some instances have 
also served almost as long as he 


President-elect A. T. 
Goldbeck, left, poses 
with A.C.1.’s retiring 
secretary-treasurer, 
Harvey Whipple, cen- 
ter, and past presi- 
dent H. F. Thomson 
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Durability of Concrete 


The subject of durability 
crete took up an entire session, 
was chiefly a repetition of thing 
have been said and writter 
times before. For example, a 
reporting the results of a sur 
concrete structures built by 
ways during the past 30 or 4! 
showed the usual experience. | 
concluded that the causes of 
oration were found to be too 
mixing water in the concret 
terious aggregates which caus¢ 
outs, excessive seepage of wat 
embankments, and volume change 
to shrinkage. The reporter de 
a research program at Purdue | 
sity sponsored by the Associat 
American Railroads designed 
velop an acceptance standard for 
terproof paints and bituminous 
ings for concrete structures. TI 
least would keep seepage wate 
of the hardened concrete, ar 
nizes the part such water | 
concrete disintegration. 

A second paper on the same 
ject—railway experience wit! 
crete—also concluded that too 
water was the cause of most 
bles. Drier mixes, formerly used 
counted for good old concrete, 


said. Some structures on the B:; 


more and Ohio R. R. were sa 
show disintegration as a_ result 


alkali-aggregate reaction, althoug! 


was emphasized that this was not 
only or even the chief cause of 
integration in the experience of | 
O. engineers. This statement wa 
cepted as proof that the alkali-ce: 
aggregate reaction is mucl 
widespread than originally be 
Frank H. Jackson, Bureau of | 
lic Roads, Washington, D.t 
that, so far as pavements were 
cerned, air entrainment was n 
portant than the water-cement 
if the water-cement ratio we 
within bounds for concrete o 
quate strength design. While he 


lieved air entrainment an import 


factor in preventing the deter 

tion of concrete pavements, part 
larly where salts are used in fre« 
weather, he is not ready to accept 
entrainment as the final answé 

durable concrete. It does have 

advantage that a higher cement 
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Want the Whole Story? 


\sk your Bemis Man for free, illustrated copy of 
semis Multiwall Packaging Guide. It deals with 
torage, Filling and Closing, Handling, Palletiz- 
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It is just good business to get the best 
possible use from your multiwalls. 


Here is one way to do it... 


PROPER CAR LOADING 


















PREPARATION IS IMPORTANT 


Cars should be clean, dry, and free from protruding 
nails or other projections. Remove all dirt, dust, 
rocks and grit from floor and walls. Remove loose 
nails and cover loose bolts with cardboard or several 
thicknesses of car liner. (Picture shows how to use 
straight-edge board to locate protruding nails, etc. 


Cover floor with good grade of car liner and put at 
least three thicknesses on door edges. Line walls, 
too, if they are in bad condition. Use asphalt-lami- 
nated paper to seal door cracks against dirt, rain, 
snow and cinders. 






FOLLOW THESE LOADING RULES: 


The car should be loaded so that the filled bags will 
not come in contact with side doors. 

a. Use a good grade of dunnage in the doorway or 
steel strapping covered with corrugated board. 

b. Follow proper loading patterns. (See illustrations. 
c. Use retaining strips of special Scotch tape applied 
across the load, or steel retaining straps covered by 
one thickness of corrugated board. 

Bags should be loaded tightly, solidly and flat, to 
minimize shifting in transit. 

Balance the load so there will not be more weight 
on one end or side than on the other end or side. 
There are, in general, three different methods of load- 
ing—-crosswise, brickwall and lengthwise. The cross- 
wise method is generally considered to be the most 
acceptable. 

Loading in car doorways should be done in such a 
manner that this part of the load acts as a keystone 


between the loads in the ends of the car. (See illus- 
tration. ) 
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DURABILITY 








Among those present at the luncheon held in honor of Harvey Whipple were ten past presidents 
of the institute; standing, |. to r., are Fred F. Van Atta, A.C.I. acting secretary-treasurer; Robert 
F. Blanks, Great Western Aggregates, Inc., Denver, Colo.; H. F. Gonnerman, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; Harry F. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo.; president-elect A. T. Goldbeck, 
National Crushed Stone Association, Washington, D.C.; Frank H. Jackson, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Washington, D.C.; and Stanton Walker, National Sand and Gravel Association and Na- 


tional Ready Mixed Concrete Association, Washington, D.C. Seated, |. to r., 


ere Morton O. 


Withey, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Douglas E. Parsons, National Bureay of Standards, 

Washington, D.C.; Harvey Whipple, A.C.I. retiring secretary-treasurer; Raymond E. Davis, Uni- 

versity of Californic, Berkeley; R. B. Young, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada; and Herbert J. Gilkey, lowa State College, Ames 


ratio can be used with air entrain- 
ment and still get good concrete, than 
is the case when air entrainment is 
not employed. 

The durability of concrete in hy- 
draulic structures was discussed by 
Lewis H. Tuthill, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver, Colo., and Byram W. 
Steele, formerly with the Corps of 
Engineers, now consulting engineer, 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Tuthill admitted that 
it was continuous saturation of the 
concrete that makes the problem of 
durable concrete in hydraulic struc- 
tures the most difficult. He said it 
was desirable to use as little mixing 
water as possible and to keep out 
side water out after the concrete has 
hardened. Other ways of reducing 
both the water and the cement con- 
tent of the concrete are to use as 
much coarse aggregate as_ possible 
and as little sand as possible. 

Mr. Steele said that as yet we have 
not scratched the surface in determin- 
ing the factors which make for long 
life of concrete. He said that it is 
the infiltration of water into the in- 
terior of hydraulic concrete structures 
that does the dirty work; that since 
the cement is more soluble than the 
aggregate, the water breaks the bond 
between the cement and the aggre- 
gate. Mr. Steele contended that air 
entrainment cuts down permeability 
as does also long continued hydration 
of the cement. The use of a pozzolan 
helps toward higher impermeability. 
He recommends the use of pozzolans 
and a low cement factor. 


Curing Concrete 


A symposium on curing concrete 
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was of interest to our readers only 
indirectly, since the producers of con- 
crete and concrete materials are sup- 
posed to end their responsibilities 
when the materials are delivered to 
the job. However, the various en- 
gineer contributors to this part of 
the program made it quite evident 
that what happens to the concrete in 
the first few days after it is placed 
has an important bearing on its qual- 
ity and durability. There was no 
unanimity of opinion on how concrete 
should be cured. There apparently 
should be plenty of water in it at 
one time, and a minimum at another 
time, but the timing is a matter of 
difference of expert opinions. 


Materials and Properties 

Differential coefficients of expan- 
sion of cement paste and aggregates 
of various mineral compositions is the 
latest disease exploited by the Water- 
ways Experiment Station of the 
Corps of Engineers at Jackson, Miss., 
to account for some concrete disin- 
tegration. A rehash of data that have 
been published before was presented 
by Edwin J. Callan, of the experi- 
ment station. Another review of the 
situation was presented in a paper 
by Delmar Bloem, Stanton Walker 
and W. G. Mullen, of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association. They 
concluded that thermal expansion of 
concrete and mortar containing differ- 
ent aggregates varied approximately 
in proportion to the thermal coefficient 
and quantity of aggregate in the mix- 
ture; an approximation of the ther- 
mal coefficient of expansion of aggre- 
gate may be made from determina- 
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tions of the thermal coefficie; 
concrete of varying proport 
changes in temperature were 
tive of the concrete with s 
changes being much more sever¢ 
slower ones; and concretes } 
higher coefficients of expansio: 
less resistant to temperature c} 
than concrete with low coeffi 
No relationship was found, in 
tests, between resistance of co 
to temperature changes and 
ences between thermal! coefficie: 
aggregates and mortars. 

J. J. Shideler, Bureau of Re 
tion, Denver, Colo., summarize 
information published on the 
of calcium chloride on the props 
of concrete and reported recent 
reau tests with this material. Ef 
of type of cement, age, tempe: 
and mix proportions on the str« 
of concrete containing calcium 
ride, as well as the effect of ca 
chloride on volume change, heat 
eration, time of set, alkali-aggr: 
reaction, resistance to abrasio 
sulfate attack on concrete wer: 
sidered. 

C. H. Scholer and G. M. §S 
Kansas State College, Manhat 
added new data on the use of fly 
in concrete. A 20-30 percent re; 
ment of the cement by fly ash 
tively inhibited cement-aggregat: 
action in the concrete while in 
ing better workability and fini 
properties. 


Concrete Construction 


Only two of the papers on cor 
construction appeared to have 
interest to our readers. One of 
was by K. P. Billner of Va 
Concrete Corp., Philadelphia, P: 
who illustrated his talk with m: 
pictures and lantern slides. Mo 
the jobs illustrated were abroad 
there seems to be much more he 
tion on the part of engineers i: 
country to utilize the process 
elsewhere in the world. Specia 
signed vacuum mats remove th: 
cess mixing water from concret: 
induce early hardening which p« 
removal of forms and handling of 
cast members hours before it 
sible with ordinary concrete met} 
Vacuum lifters eliminate the m 
sity for lifting eyes or bolts in 
or panels. This equipment wa 
in the construction of reservoi1 
nal linings, large-diameter pipes 
components of apartment build 
As a matter of fact the slabs or ot 
thin shapes are removed from 
forms in some 15 minutes after | 
ing the concrete. They can ther 
walked on without leaving an im; 


sion, lifted out of the forms and sta 


éd outdoors without any further 
ing.” This to our mind is really 


nite proof that removing the exc: 


water just as soon after placing 
possible, bringing the particles of 
ment and aggregate together by s« 
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coal, rock, ore, overburden and heavy 
excavation at the lowest cost. The simple 
but rugged construction of Euclids, com- 
bined with large capacity, ample power 
ond speed, provide efficient off-the-high- 


way hauling of practically any material. 


Cuclids are standard equipment in many 
leading open pit mines and quarries, and 
on construction and industrial work. Owners 
know that Euclid staying power and con- 
result in more loads 


tinuous operation 


hauled in less time at lower cost. 


Ask your Euclid distributor for data on 
quar 


The 


y Or open pit jobs similar to yours. 
is a Euclid to meet your requirements 


for off-the-highway hauling work. 


“Eucs” are designed and built for moving = 





Rear-Dump Euclids—Capacity from 10 to 34 tons—diesel 
engines from 125 to 400 h.p., spring mounted or semi 
rigid drive axles—top speed loaded up to 35.7 m.p.h 


MORE LOADS PER HOUR— 
MORE PROFIT PER LOAD 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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Not a single major repair for these three 
as OM ae ee 
Krause, lll., plant...with average agstone 
production at 180 tons per hour. 


The Columbia Quarry Company, a pioneer in the pro- 
duction of agricultural limestone, is producing today what 
is believed to be the world’s largest single agstone output 
In one year, they have shipped over 5% of the national ton- 
nage. With this background of rock-crushing experience, 
Columbia has chosen to install American Hammermills in 
its three plants at Krause, Ill., Valmeyer, IIl., and Elsberry, 
Mo. At the Krause plant alone, three Americans have pro- 
duced over 717,909 tons of agstone in the first 30-months— 
even though feeding on exceptionally hard Lower St. Louis 
Limestone. 

Since their installation, not one major repair has been 
necessary on these Americans—in fact, no attention at all, 
except for the routine refacing of hammers and grate bars. 

Nothing on the market today can equal these rock- 
hungry American ACS-3’s for capacity, durability, or low 
cost of operation. Get all the extra-profit facts today. Write 
for free Bulletin “Better Stone Crushing” 










ae? and Manufacturers | 
wea * Crushers and Pulueuczers 


1245 MACKLIND AVENUE ° ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Rocky’s Notes 


(Continued from page & 


of the oxygen ions of the cement 
by hydroxyl bonds (H-OH) or: 
exterior and interior surfaces 
colloidal cement particles. Som: 
these hydroxyl bonds are broker 
driven out as water by heatir 
drying out, but the damage 
cement paste has already bee 
when it hardens with this exc 
water. It leaves a porous mat 
with many hydroxyl ions, which 
ily take on more water, if and 
it becomes available, to agair 
the pore surfaces. It is this res¢ 
of water in the interior of th« 
crete which we believe will event 
be found to be the cause of pract 
all concrete disintegration. 

The old-time cements being « 
ground required less mixing 
bled more, thus rejected more 
in setting, hardened more slowly 
ing a longer period for bleeding 
contained less C,S. The excess 
in C,S becomes Ca(OH). in the 
drated cement. Now Ca(OH) 
drated lime—is generally add 
cements for masonry mortar bex 


it is “water retentive;” it holds wa 


Any one who has worked with 
putty is well aware of this. T! 
a good property in thin mortar 
between porous brick or block 
a mighty bad property in mass 
crete, for the excess of lime 
hardened paste also acts as a 
voir for water which subsegq 
takes part in undesirable reactir 
may easily be that the early 
cements had more disadvantag 
virtues, but we can’t see the 
in declaring that they had no 


Labor Relations Trends 


i from 


Court of Ohio came to thi 
sion: “Court decisions now se¢ 
firmly establish the rule that 
ing or bannering as a mean 
exercise of the right of free 
will be afforded constitutiona 
tion so long as it is lawful! 
ducted, but if it becomes ur 
then it falls within the categ 
a civil wrong and must be go 
by the law of torts. In other 
the constitutional guaranty 
right of free speech is pred 
upon the lawful exercise of such 
and if, through conspiracy 01 
ful conduct, the result of its exe 
unlawfully injures another 
property rights, the guaranty 
and the exercise of the claime 
by such means may be enjo 
prohibited.” 


Issue of Secondary Boycott 
The Ohio court’s decision the 
tinues: “This brings us to a 
eration of the character of th 
duct of the defendants as affé 
the plaintiff in the instant cas« 
plaintiff claims that the condu 


the defendants was conspiratoria 


character and constituted a secor 
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. ,. sturdy, dependable and 


economical to operate’’ 
says E. C. SWAGGART of his 


MURPHY DIESELS 


@ ONLY the user can be the final judge of the 
merit of a diesel engine .. . and that’s why we're 
so proud of what Murphy Diesel owners tell us 
about their engines. The remarks of E. C. Swaggart, 
a general contractor of Eugene, Oregon, are typ- 
ical. He recently wrote as follows: 

"I have six Murphy Diesel Power Units powering 
my crushing plants and one Murphy Diesel Gener- 
ator Set. | have been using Murphys for five years 
and have always found them sturdy, dependable 
and economical to operate. For these reasons, and 
because of Murphy's fast action, if | need another 
power unit for my rock plants, | would buy a Murphy.’ 

This kind of user loyalty can be built only by a 
product that delivers the goods. 





Heavy duly power 
for all services 


Murphy Diesel engines and power units 
are made in sizes from 90 to 226 H. P.; 
generator sets from 60 to 140 K. W. 


Murphy Diesel’s ability to deliver more power, 
greater fuel economy, greater dependability and 
longer life are the result of an exclusive combi 
nation of advanced design features. These include 


“true” diesel operation . . - unit fuel injection . 
four valves per cylinder ... hydraulic servo-type 


governor ... and many others. Full details are 


given in the booklet “10 Questions to Ask a Diesel 


Engine Salesman”. Ask your Murphy Diesel Dealer 


for a copy or write direct. 


MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY 
5315 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


Sales, parts and service in principal centers 
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Lengthen the life 
of your mill linings 


with 





U-S‘S LORAIN ROLLED PLATE LINERS... 





ou get the full life of your mill lin- 
it~ when you install U-S:S Lorain 
Rolled Plate Liners. They’re so rugged 
that they remain serviceable until 
worn paper thin. And because plates 
of reduced thickness can be used, you 
increase the usable diameter of your 
mill, boost the output. 

U-S’S Lorain Rolled Plate Linings 
are made to accurate size and in easy- 
to-handle sections . . . save hours of 
installation time and greatly reduce 
mill down-time. Economy in main- 
taining both shell and linings is as- 
sured when you install these tough, 
long-lasting linings. Close fits between 
liner plates and between the liner 
plates and lift bars eliminate shell 
wash and allied troubles. And because 
plates are made interchangeable, se- 
vere localized wear at feed or discharge 
ends may be balanced by shifting the 
plates . . . restoring grinding efficiency 
at only partial lining cost. 

There’s a U’S’S Lorain Rolled Plate 
Lining to fit any type of mill, avail- 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


U-S*S LORAIN ROLLED 


able through leading mill manufac- 
turers whose names will be furnished 
upon request. 


U-S°S GRINDING BALLS 


For the best possible grinding results, 
be sure to use U-S’S Grinding Balls. 
They're specially made for the industry 
to the most exacting specifications of hard- 
ness and toughness. Available in standard 
sizes from %” to 5” in diameter. For com- 
plete information, return the coupon below 
and get our FREE booklet on U-S’S Grind- 
ing Balls. 


‘caieeaieeesietaestieestientaastetiaestenteniaaiaeientiant 


United States Stee! Company 
Room 2801V 
525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Without obligation on my pert, please 
send me your FREE booklet on U-S-S Grind- 
ing Balls. 


Name 


Company... . 


+ COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PLATE LININGS 


AND U-S’S GRINDING BALLS 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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pressure or secondary boycott i; 
ously affecting it and, as such 
unlawful. A boycott may be def 
in general terms as a concerte 
frainment from business relat 
with another, or a concerted pe: 
sion of third persons outside the 
bination to so refrain. It ma 
primary where there is a conc 
refrainment from business rela 
with another, or by peaceful n 
a concerted inducement of others 
side the combination to so ref 
or it may be secondary where 
is not merely a concerted refrair 
from business relations with the 
son against whom the boycott 
rected or by peaceful means a 
certed inducement of others o 
the combination to so refrain, b 
exercise of economic pressure 
such others to cause them to ref 
from business relations with the 
son against whom the boycott 
rected, through fear of loss or 
age to themselves if they refus: 
do so.” 

Reviewing the facts in this 
the court decided it was a secor 
boycott, and then drew the follo 
distinction between primary and 
ondary boycotts: “Although pri: 
boycotts for legitimate purposes 
without the employment of unlaw! 
means are not actionable, an actior 
able boycott results if it is prosecuted 
through improper means or for illega 
purposes. The common-law rule 
majority of the states of the Unio 
is that a secondary boycott in a 
dispute is unlawful and may be 
joined. The supreme test in deter 
ing the right to apply economik 
sure is legality. The right to peac 
fully picket or banner is not fre 
from limitation and does not ext 
beyond the bounds of legality 

“The reasons for the legal dist 
tion between primary and seconda 
boycotts, that the latter are unlaw! 
and enjoinable, are that they cor 
tute an unlawful interference wit! 
the rights of innocent third per 
and of the rights of the public ge: 
ally, and that one not a party t 
dustrial strife may not, against 
will, be made an ally of either 
of the parties for the purpose of 


complishing the destruction of 
other.” 
Four of the Ohio Supreme ‘ , 


justices concurred. One dissented 
would have upheld the Court of 
peals decision denying the injunc 


Biggest Shipping Season 


HURON PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 
troit, Mich., experienced its big 
shipping season in 1951, since 
transportation of portland e« 
started 35 years ago. The 
tonnage was also moved i! 
trips, as 1951 was a year of ur 
high water levels, allowing the 
to carry heavier cargos. In 1949 
trips were made; in 1950, the 
was boosted to 202 but, in 1951 
greatest total cargo was trans} 
in only 199 trips. 


Incre 











She’s looking through someone else’s eyes 


irchases are made without thought of how they will inevitably are influenced by your bag — how it looks, hoy 


ed by others. easy it is to read, how easy it is to remember. 
| 


| who order more than 85 per cent of all Multiwall Most often, the best-dressed Multiwalls Union 
well aware of this. They rate* a good impression Multiwalls. This is one of many good reasons 
n their purchasing check list. This, of course, in- biggest users of Multiwalls today look to Union for a 
| good printing impression. greater proportion of their needs than at any ot! 
1) your Multiwall bag puts its best foot forward 
vou take a long step toward both winning and Allore a0 every day... 





ade IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


of what you sell, and the re-orders you receive, 


© Anonst 
2N BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING + CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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boat 


You'll be amazed at the savings 
you can make by mechanizing scat- 
tered earthmoving jobs — on the 
same profitable basis as production 
digging — with a job-proved Schield 
Bantam excavator ON RUBBER. 


Low first cost — Truck-mounted 
Bantam costs only a fraction of the 
price of bigger machines . . . weighs 
less than 8 tons complete . . . uses 
only about 1 gal. of gas per hr. 


Goes anywhere fast — Ban- 
tam drives over paved surfaces, 
back roads, or cross country at full 
truck speeds... maneuvers in tight 
spots where bigger rigs can't go. 


Investigate today — Join the 
thousands of satisfied users who 
are getting more jobs done at less 
cost with high-speed Bantams. 8 
versatile attachments. Write for 
free literature. Schield Bantam Co., 
216 Park St., Waverly, Iowa. 


SB-SH-4 








Shovel or dragline loads up to 90 cu. 
yds. of material per hr. for working 
small pits, feeding crushers, etc. 





Hoe digs 100’ of 5’ 
trench per hr. Works to 
14° depths. Idea! for 
sewer and water lines, 
drainage work, etc. 







Clamshell loads up to 70 cu. yds. of 
loose material per hr. from stockpiles. 
Crane boom lifts 10,000 Ibs. 


SCHIELD BANTAM 


Cranes + 
Get more jobs done at less cost 


Excavators 
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Views on Specifications 


Continued from page 


shortlived because as soon as t! 
fraction was dissolved and neuty 
by soil acids the surface would 
duced to a low figure. But if or 
part finer than 20 mesh is cor 


in judging the value of a product 


would not occur, as only that 
passing the 20-mesh sieve wo 
considered as worth anything 


Regarding rigid enforcement of 


cifications, I would not favor | 
any product from the market; | 
however, rigidly enforce a law 
ing that the various brands a 
good or better than their gua: 
for that brand. Thus, a brand 
be guaranteed to have a total n 
lizing power of 102, contain not 
than 10 percent of materia! 
will not pass a 20-mesh sieve ar 
a specific surface of at least 40 
a material would inevitably 
liming material. Another brand 
allow more which will not pas 
mesh sieve and might have a g 
teed specific surface of onl) 
should sell at a lower price. 

As to the importance of ch: 
specifications, in view of the opi 
some authorities that impuriti: 
limestone may be helpful to ti 
I will say that unless the gu: 
includes an analysis of these ben« 
impurities, I would not conside? 

For instance, most limestone 
which I have examined cont 
small amount of boron, but the 
is too small to amount to ar 
as a source of boron in a soil 
really needs more boron if lim 
is applied only at the rates need 
control the soil reaction. 

The chief impurities in Ohi 
stone are silica, and iron and a 
um oxides. Neither of these 
any value to the soil. It alread 
tains a great excess of all the 
ments. When the Ohio farme 
limestone, he is buying neutra 
power, and it makes a vast diff 
whether the stone only has a n« 
izing value of 75 percent in on 
or 100 percent in another. 


Vermont 


A. R. Midgley, Vermont Agri 
Experiment Station: 

The specifications required 
area are as follows: chemical, at 
50 percent CaO neutralizing 
physical, 98 percent throug! 
mesh sieve and 40 percent thi 
100-mesh sieve. The neutralizing 
is important. It could be 
ground—all through a 20-mes! 
with total fines present w 
satisfactory. But it should hav: 
neutralizing value’ including 
minor elements can be used 
ways. 


Wisconsin 
E. Truog, chairman, Collegé« 
culture, University of Wisco: 
Several years ago our leg 
passed a lime law covering gra 
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3 see how easy it can be... 


with AMERICAN’S new 25 pound container-cartridge 














Fastened together in units of two each, these new twenty-five 
pound container-cartridges are unloaded quickly, ready to use 
immediately. 


2a AD Pe gu, 











Without any of the wasted time or motion of older methods, Ready to shoot...note the clearness of the area, no boxes to 
American Explosive’s new cartridge is loaded easily and directly clear away ... the entire loading operation has been reduced to 
into each hole. a minimum of time and labor. 


| And besides these special advantages you can rely 
on Cyanamid’s American Explosives for quality 
and dependability, backed by strict laboratory con- 
trol and modern methods of production. 











‘or efficient, low-cost blasting results, make your © Cc 
next order American . . . available from plants and 
di: tributing magazines in key spots throughout P 
the country. | AMERICAN Gaanamid company 


Ext 


‘apable Field Engineers Are Available at Your Call 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


‘ip’ Explosives » Permissibles - Blasting Powder - Blasting Accessories 











S OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. * BLUEFIELD, W. VA. + SCRANTON, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL. * POTTSVILLE, PA. * MAYNARD, MASS 
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Massco-Grigsby 
RUBBER PINCH VALVES 


Resist Abrasive Pulps 




























Severe abrasion quickly 
destroys metal valves 
while these rubber pinch 
valves show little wear. 
They shut tight, even on 
solid particles. There are 
no packing glands, and 
freezing does not damage 
the patented hinged de- 
sign sleeve. Sizes I" to 
12" available for continu- 
ous pressures up to 100- 
150 psi. 
















Supply Co. 
1446 17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 
Offices in Salt Lake City, El Paso, 1775 Broadway, N. Y.C. 





Get Off To A Good Start This 
Spring With Universals 


Day after day Uni- 
versal Screens are 
giving trouble-free 
service in hundreds 
of Plants throughout 
the Country. 


They're simple to op- 
erate, easy on the 
budget, but above 
all, they're depend- 
able! ————— 


When you're mak- 
ing that proposed 
change-over this 
Spring, standardize 
your screening plant 
with UNIVERSALS! 
Write today for cat- 
alog No. 109 on 
Screens and Screen- 
ing. 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN LO. 


WISCONSIN 








RACINE 
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lime as determined 


grinding and neutralizing 
specifications deal with fineness 
of particles and neutralizing 
We found many years ago that 
50 percent of a sample 











by 





finene 


valu 


of 


limestone passed a 60-mesh 


fairly satisfactory degree of 2 


Ur ael 


has been accomplished. 


specification a_ sufficient 


real fine material, that 
material, is usualiy produced 


quick action is obtained 


Is 


amou 
L100 


wher 


€ 


quate amounts are applied. Als« 
this grinding there usually 


very high percentage of real 


material present. Also when 


has to be transported consideral 
tance, it becomes rather unecor 
if the neutralizing value drops 
80 percent or thereabouts. 

I believe our law enforcem« 


thorities in this connection 


point to be reasonable in the enf 


ment of the law. It can easily 
that specifications of a particular 


ple, due to certain conditions i: 
ing, etc., may not meet grade re: 
ments to a certain degree and « 
take 
consideration. Unless there is de] 
ate attempt to falsify the situat 
believe the specifications of the 
11be« 


forcement authorities 


should be interpreted rather 


ly because of the uncertain and pe 
liar situation that may 


grinding. 


The impurities that exist 


stone which may be helpful to the 
cannot be given much importan 
value in most or practically all « 
Impurities usually consist of clay 
silt and of course the farmer ca 
afford to pay for such materials 
his soil already contains them. 
the small amount of phosphate v 
may be present in some limestone 


not of sufficient consequence 


rant payment for them unless one 
dealing with a peculiar situatior 
as may be the case where limestor 
mined near phosphate deposits. 
The importance of chemical sp¢ 
cations depends for the most part 


this 


develo} 


tirely on the neutralizing value 


in many areas the presence of ap] 
ciable amounts of magnesium 

with the calcium. It has now devel 
that in some areas where rathe1 

calcium stones have been used, 
ciency of magnesium has develops 
is true that the calcium stones ¢ 
or act more quickly than the dolon 
or magnesium containing 


iiss 


stone 


the dolomites when properly 


Mineral Deposits Sold 


CARLSON SANDBING 


Co. 
Brothers Contracting Co., 
to, Calif., recently purchased from t 
Corp., 


Reconstruction Finance 


stone and dolomite deposits at Ca 
Calif., which are considered among t 
West 


largest deposits in the 


purchase was made under the 


and 
Sacram¢ 


of White Mountain Lime Co. 


gl 
and applied appear te do the job : 
idly enough for all practical purpo 


Hi: 
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TODBY'S NEWS IN PORTABLES 


‘THE GARDNERDENVER COU 


rr’ A 600 FROM THE GROUND ye | Engineered RUGGED, STRONG 
WoW . | for Economy \ , Mere 
spot ‘the 


’ 
enables you to 


machine that giv 




















r 600 any- 









Here's a brand-new 

Gardner-Denver dependability in a 600 cubic foot 
wat portable. Compressor, engine and undercarriage are Extra-large valve areas and | (raed . 
; all specially designed for high capacity performance. air passages properly en- ems ne ign gre ; 
“ ed gineered ratio of low pressure where eep oil sumps OF 
| to high-pressure cylinders a both compressor and engine 
FULLY are some of the features that | permit off-level operation 

raise compressor efficiency — | when necessary: 


lower operating costs. 


Ne tiie 
And a FULL 600 

rs a full 600 cubic feet | 

jute, actual ca- 


WATER-COOLED 


od compres- 


Delive 

of air per mir : 

at 100 pounds pres- Fully water-coo’ 

r is an 8 sor cylinders assure low dis- | 

x 6'2 at only charge temperatures on the NEY 

1200 r.p.m. hottest day of the 

erly lubricated co 

SMOOTH RUNNING starts. Two-stage 

g speed and sures higher output for al 

nini- 






MORE VALUE FOR YOUR MO 






pacity, 
The compresso 


x 6, operating 






year—ProPp- | 
ld weather | 
| 
| 






sure 








design 1n- 











operatin 


Moderate 
truction ! 


balanced cons 
ibration. 










| work 







mize V 


Rentioty wants a | 
ook-see wh 
new portable com en Gardner-Denver int 
completes the onal er They know from experience that : prone . 
That's beca urnishes low-cost compressed air every si ardner-Denver 
use only Gardner-Denver makes a iain single day. 
$ age, fully 


water-cooled 

portable for all 

So take a look all weather, and fo 

r any alt 

sturdy high the ContaeeRanver 600 today. See ving altitude. 

, high capacity portable can speed your big t cg how this 4 
— and Ae f 


construction j "Il ai 
uc a jobs. it'll give you new ideas on low biddi 
r write us for the specifications. ~~ Y 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


G. = 
ardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada: Gardn 
er-Denver Com 
pany (Canada), itd., T 
' , Toronto, Ontario 


THE QUALITY L 
EADER IN COMPR 
ESSORS, PUMPS A 
' ND ROCK DRILLS 
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FASTER, 
SAFER 
WELDING 


Use Hewitt-Robins Twin-Weld— 
2 Hoses Molded on | Line 


Speeds Welding: In patented Twin-Weld*, 
oxygen and red acetylene line are molded in one compact, 
flexible, easy-to-handle unit. Ideal for use in close-quarter 


work 


both a green 


Stops Tangling: Eliminates dangerous tangle of two sepa 
rate hoses—won’t kink—makes welding jobs safer. 


Get The Whole Story: Call your Hewitt Rubber Distributor 
see classified phone book) or write for Bulletin H-4. 


NOW YOU CAN 
FIGURE YOUR OWN 
REPLACEMENT 
CONVEYOR BELTING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


With The Hewitt-Robins Copyrighted 
Conveyor Belting Bulletin No. 141 


For the first time you, yourself, can accurately deter- 
mine the correct specifications of conveyor belting 
needed to meet the service conditions in your plant. 

Bulletin No. 141 gives an easy method of doing it. 
Through a simple form and even simpler formula, you 
will know the numbers of plies, weight of duck, thick- 
ness and quality of covers needed to handle your ma- 
terial at your tonnage and your speed. 


Bulletin No, 141 is vours—free! 
Write for your copy today. 





HEWITT-ROBINS | INCORPORATED 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Trace Elements 


tinued from 


equivalent to one ton of sta 
ground limestone: 

1400 lb. of burned or hydrated 

2000 lb. of agricultural gra: 

slag meeting the che: 
and mechanical spe 
tions for standard 
limestone. 

2000 Ib. of calcium silicate 
meeting the chemica 
mechanical specificat 
for standard ground 
stone. 
of ground limestone 
ings. 
of agricultural 
ing a calcium car 
equivalent of at lea 
percent calcium carbo: 
of agricultural mar 
ing a calcium 
equivalent of less tha 
percent but not less 
55 percent of calciun 
bonate.”’ 


3000 lb. 


2400 lb. mal 


3000 lb. 
carbo! 


Minor Elements in Limestone 
Investigations by the Kentucky 
periment Station of the chemical! « ; 
position of Kentucky limestone i 
marls revealed the presence o 
portant amounts of 
magnesium, manganese, molybde 
zinc, nickel, silica, iron, alumi: 
phosphorus, sodium and, of co 
potash and calcium. The listeg 1 
elements are present in signifi 
amounts ranging from traces to 1 
than 20 lb. per ton of materia 
Spectrographic f 


‘ 


cobalt, copy 


analysis of 
samples collected from varying 
stone formations in more tha 
counties in Kentucky suggest the ra 
er widespread occurrence of these 
minor elements in the 
farmers of Kentucky 
annually about 900,000 
materials on Kentu 
several vea 


portant 
The 

spread 
of liming 
farms during the last 
With two or more tons being spr: 
per acre, the minor elements if la 
ing, should be replenished throug! 

application of liming materia 
Kentucky soils. 


lowa Agstone Producers 
(Continued from page 13 
beginning in 1926 with the 
gains tax to encourage the channe 
of new money into expansion. 
pattern is seen to be toward more 
concessions rather than to 
Smith pointed out, and experienc 
that once a concession is made 
not likely to be taken away. 
Besides ordinary percentage de; 
tion, there are two forms of ext 
ordinary percentage depletion 
first is exploration costs, and the 
ond is developmental costs. Expl 
tion costs can be deducted for or 
the first four years during wh 
these expenses were actually incurr 
up to a limit of $75,000 per ye: 
These expenses can be capitalize 
that is, set up as a deferred cost : 


cap! 


T 


less, 





DU PONT ANNOUNCES 


an entirely new type 


blasting machine 


GREATER CAPACITY 
GREATER DEPENDABILITY 


GREATER SAFETY 


his latest product of Du Pont Explosives Research is 
i newly designed, portable, condenser discharge type 
blasting machine. In two models: CD-45 and CD-30. 

Both machines have exceptionally high capacity. The 
larger (CD-45) is the most powerful built to date. Both 
machines easily fire small tunnel rounds in straight 
parallel... sizable rounds in straight series...and a 


surprisingly large number of caps in parallel series. 


[hese new machines have been thoroughly tested in 
various kinds of operations throughout the country 
ind have been found suitable for every conceivable 
type of blasting job, either on the surface or under- 
ground. The number of caps fired is not dependent on 
the physical effort applied by the operator, and the ma- 
chines contain no moving parts. 


Several built-in safety features provide maximum pro- 
tection at all times. A group of long-lasting, radio-type 
i batteries are used to charge a number of condensers 
\t the moment of firing, these condensers deliver a 

»werful, instantaneous surge of power to the blasting 

uit. The terminals are dead at all times except at 
instant of firing and can never be made alive un!ess 
operator has both hands on the controls and really 


ins to fire the shot. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The new Du Pont blasting machine i 
available in two compact models en 
cased in rugged, waterproof, electro- 
plated metal boxes: 





ELS CAPACITY 
straight series 
wt 24% Ibs primary| secondary | straight paralle 
ength 9% inches | blast blast poralle er 
width 9% inches 
height 10% inches 50 125 25 48 
of 40 e 
arge) wt 31 Ibs. | 
ength 11 inches 
width 9% inches 12 e 
5 of 4 


w 


height 11% inches 


1. Connect wires to terminal posts 


3. Still holding charging switch down... move firing switch 
position. This action fires the charge. Terminals are 
absolutely removing 





THEY’RE SIMPLE TO USE: 


“A" shown in photo above 


2. Depress charging switch ‘‘B" and hold until neon pilot light ‘C 


shines brightly. 


to “on” 
energized only at the moment of firing . . . 


risk of a premature blast. It's as simple as that! 


ASK THE Du Pont Explosives representative in your 
complete information about this new, 


high-capacity blasting machine. E. 
(Inc.), Explosives Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT EXPLOSIVES 


Blasting Supplies and Accessories 


1997) ANA DTA YY 9 P38 PY 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Mining engineers specify 
Naylor Pipe because its exclu- 
sive Lockseam Spiralweld 
creates a light-weight struc- 
ture with extra strength and 
safety built in for heavy-duty 
service. Write for 


Bulletin No. 507 






and see how 
many ways 


Naylor Pipe can serve you... 


more effectively... 





more economically. 









NAYLOR 
PIPE 





Naylor Pipe Company 
1237 EB. 92nd St., Chicago 19, Il 
New York Office 
350 Madison tve., New York 17, %.¥ 


1952 
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written off with each ton prod 
The advantage of this is that ; 
greater than the $75,000 allowed 
one year can be extended to the 
lowing year. 

Developmental costs that can | 
ducted have no dollar limit nor 
time limit. Mr. Smith suggested 
these, too, be set up as deferred 
and written off with each unit of 
duction. Both of these extraord 
forms of percentage depletior 
speaker emphasized, can be take 
addition to ordinary depletion 
ances. 

Comments on the subject were 
by Robert M. Koch, executive 
tary of N.A.L.I., following 
Smith’s presentation. He was 
optimistic about the perpetuity 
pletion benefits as was Mr. S 
already a movement is afoot 
them down, he said. 


PMA Program 
Dewey Cornell, program 
for the state Production and M 
keting Administration program, 
the concluding speaker. He cove 
problems that had arisen in the 
ministration of the program dur 


the last year. The principal char 


in specifications, he said, was 
elimination of the 100-mesh sieve 
tests. Now 80 percent calcium 


80 percent through an 80-mesh sik 


are the minimum requirements 
these are not met, extra poundags 


required. Mr. Cornell gave three « 
amples of how extra poundage is f 


ured, based on the specification 


the calcium carbonate equivalent 


percent through an 
must equal 0.72. Samples for ana 
are now going to Iowa State Coll 
he reported. When two conse 
samples meet the specifications, 
producer is not required to pr 
extra poundage in his shipments 
save bookkeeping, no extra pour 
of less than 50 Ib. is required 


Luncheon Meeting 

The Terrace Room of the Sav 
hotel was the site of the very po; 
luncheon. A welcome was exte! 
visitors by the mayor of Des Moi 
The Iowa governor, 
William S. Beardsley, was also 
ent and gave his welcome and 
views on the value of the agricult 
limestone industry to the farme: 


association itself is young in yea 


80-mesh sé 


the Honorat 


he said, but has made great prog: 


in extending service to both the 
ducer and the farmer. 
Don Reid, managing director, | 


Press Association, was the lunch 


speaker 


Seeks Dredging Permit 


SCHWARTZ SAND & GRAVEI 
Cleveland, Ohio, has applied to 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


y 


a permit to dredge sand and gra 


for commercial! purposes in Lake E 


off Vermilion, Lorain and Fair; 


Ohio. 




















MICHIGAN WASHING PLANT 











The Same Clean-Cut 
Engineering that 





tied 


tf 





ngre e i - 
he Characterizes Every A-W i 
; i “~ 

: 
nd BY Rock and Gravel Plant a 
3 [ as t “— 
Pi. 2 | 
J 
Here is a complete gravel crushing, screening and The plant has facilities which insure the produc: 3 
washing plant for the production of aggregate for use tion of properly washed and graded aggregate —a = 
n building or highway construction. fine and a coarse sand, and two sizes of stone. If de- ' 

sired, additional sizes of product can be made. ' 


With the sizes of units used, total plant capacity is 


approximately 100 tons per hour. If desired, larger Because of the simple arrangement, operating costs 


units could be used to increase production to 200 tons are held to a minimum. One man is all that is needed 


per hour, or more. to operate the plant. A generator set provides power 
for the entire plant, including a water pump using 


about six gallons of fuel per hour. 


Two Eagle Fine Material Screw Washers, of the 
type shown in the accompanying photograph, operat- 
ing in series, deliver the two sizes of clean graded 
sand. Similar washers, but without the flared lower 


end, are used for the stone, to insure the thorough 







scrubbing action which guarantees clean rock 


orged ond flored 


rend of the tank provides 


age settiing oreo thot is necessary 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


gim fine sond 


- Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A.. 


eat 
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LE-HI Makes a 


Good Connection 
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Specify LE-HI for 
all Hose Couplings! 
Wherever hose is used there is a 
LE-HI hose coupling to match— 
from small tubing to large indus- 
trial applications. ... The complete 


LE-HI line includes: 


@ Air Tool Couplings 

@ Welding Hose Couplings 

@ Steam Hose Couplings 

@ Fire Hose Couplings 

@ Acid Hose Couplings 

@ Sand and Blower Hose 
Couplings 





SERIES 100 


@ Drilling Hose Couplings 
@ Oil and Gas Hose 
Couplings 
@ Agricultural Hose 
Couplings 
. plus complete lines of 
hose clamps, air valves and 
manifolds. 





- 


SERIES 600 
Sold through leading distributors 
and rubber manufacturers only. 


“Old Doc” says: “Write now 
for your free copy of the 






complete LE-HI catalog” — 
HOSE ACCESSORIES e? 
COMPANY 


1714 Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LE-H!I Makes a \c 
Good Connection! 





‘COUPLINGS 


EMARK STERE 
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Cement and Aggregate Specification: 


HE CEMENT, AGGREGATES and con- 

crete committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 3-7, to review 
and discuss specifications and tests. 
The subjects reviewed of most inter- 
est to Rock Propucts’ readers were 
a desire on the part of many members 
of Committee C-1 on Cement to have 
an autoclave test required for mortar 
cements, which practically all port- 
land cement manufacturers are now 
making. The composition of these 
mortar cements, or “patented” mortar 
cements, has long been considered a 
mystery by the average architect or 
builder. It has been no mystery in 
the cement industry, but perhaps for 
the first time a public admission was 
made that most of them are about 
50 percent portland cement (usually 
the air-entraining type) and 50 per- 
cent ground limestone or raw materi- 
al. A plasticizing agent of some kind 
is usually added. 

Some manufacturers use pulverized 


granulated slag instead of limestone, 


and some possibly use another poz- 
zolanic material. There are also a few 
manufacturers who use portland ce- 
ment and hydraulic lime or natural 
cement mixtures. The ordinary mix 
made on the job of portland cement 
and hydrated lime is not considered 
in this category, although a few man- 
ufacturers put out a prepared mix 
of this character. 

The Committee C-1 meeting was en- 
lightened by some large photographs 
of a “horrible example” of a large 
brick and concrete block warehouse, 
the walls of which had cracked and 
expanded because of the alleged ex- 
pansion of a masonry mortar that 
was prepared with a masonry cement 
said to be a mix of dolomitic hydrau- 
lic lime and portland cement. Within 
a year, it was said that the unhy- 
drated magnesia in the hydraulic lime 
did hydrate and cause disastrous ex- 
pansion of the masonry walls. The 
architect, who happens to be a promi- 
nent member of the American Insti 


tute of Architects, was naturally 
much peeved by the experience, 

it seems he had been persuaded 
use a mortar cement, where previ 
ly he had used a cement-lime mixt 

Apparently, the mortar cement 

was purchased on faith. No data w 
presented to prove that it had pas 
or could pass, the present A.S.T 
steam-pat test for mortar cement, 
the exhibit and the presentation 
to many arguments for requiring 
autoclave test of the same chara 
as now used for portland cement 
protection against unhydrated m: 
nesia. However, nothing specific 
done at this session because tl 
are apparently other mortar cem« 
containing unhydrated magn 
which have never caused trouble 





Aggregate Specifications 

The proposed new Specifications 1 
Concrete Aggregate, which had 
ready been adopted by Committee ( 
as tentative, were revised along 
lines suggested in “Rocky’s Notes” 
our December issue. Attention w 
called there to the prospect of hav 
a specification for general use, wh 
might contain a test for alkali 
ment-aggregate reaction; and the da 
ger of such a specification in 
hands of many architects and e 
neers who are not well versed 
this subject. Of course, such a re 
tion between the alkali of the cem: 
and a siliceous aggregate cannot 
place in the absence of water, 
was possible for an architect o1 
gineer to rule out a perfectly 
aggregate for dry walls and ot! +] 
concrete not exposed to severe n 
ture conditions on the basis of 
a requirement. 

The committee readily 
this danger and the specification w 
amended to read that aggregate 
posed to frequent wetting, or sot 
such qualification be inserted in 
place of the previous phrasing, whi 
would have covered aggregates for 


concrete. 


recogni 


Pennsylvania Agstone Producers Meet 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Agri- 

cultural Limestone Division, Penn- 
sylvania Stone Producers Association, 
was held at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Penn. 

The session was attended by not 
only agstone producers but also by 
representatives and officials of the 
Production and Marketing Adminstra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Leonard S. Fry, chairman, intro- 
duced Clyde Zehner, chairman of the 
state committee, Production and Mar- 
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keting Administration, who thank: 
the producers for the cooperati 
which they had extended in carryi 
out the 1951 P.M.A. program. | 
pointed out the need for continue 
conservation in the field of agric 
ture. An increasing birth rate, couple 
with increased employment and 
creased exportation of food, place 
heavier demand on our food suppl) 
Mr. Zehner reported that certa 
forces have been trying to elimin: 
federal appropriation to conti: 


Continued on pa 








Let’s See Why This 
Belt Conveyor Pulley is Best—For You 


The pulley equipment on your belt conveyors or ele- 
vators has a lot to do with their performance. American 
steel Conveyor Pulleys, designed from research, are built 
by tested, controlled, precision methods, to treat belts 
extra well while themselves standing up indefinitely to 
the wear, tension and torsion imposed on them. Truly 
they are Built for the Belt! 

Four standard constructions . . . more than 400 sizes 
from 6” x 12’ to 60” x 63”’, for '."’ to 10” shafts. Totally 
enclosed—dirt and splashproof—they are very light, 

ze for size, yet unbreakable. 

Rims are accurately formed of metal thickness to suit 
pulley size and service. Crowned or straight across 
entire face—whichever promotes longest belt life. 

Exclusive disc and hub construction: Discs don’t 
break, hubs don’t wear nor walk on shafts, pulleys are 

oncentric, keyways positively in line. Advanced weld- 
ng techniques provide extra strength and maximum 
penetration at all joints. 


NEW! Exclusive GRIPLEX Spiralagging. Extra 
strong duck with top quality, extra thick rubber anchored 
to pulleys by special adhesive and just a few bolts 
countersunk for long life and better belt protection 


NEW! “HD” heavy-duty pulleys with Wedg-Tite 


hubs have a bulldog grip on shafts 
Four Types of Conveyor Pulleys by American—all Built for the Belt! 


TYPE “O”'_ split type for mounting in tight spots like el: 
vator casings. 


TYPE “L’’—for light duty top quality at minimum cost 
, 7 1 
TYPra “Se for general duty — interchangeable hubs make 


installation or relocation easy hubs tapered-fit for moré 
efficient torque transmission— minimum bolt strain 


” . 1 
TYPE “HD for heavy duty —split tapered hubs have 
positive clamp grip on shaft . . . speed installation or removal 
Pulleys available almost everywhere from local distribut 
backed by large factories and warehouse stocks 


Conveyor Pulleys by American — Built for the Belt! 


Power Transmission by 


ERICAN 


PULLEY COMPANY | 
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The Cinerican Yadlley G ompany 
4212 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Pulley line. 


Name _ — 





OO . — 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me your bulletin on the American al! steel Conveyor | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City _Zone Stote _ 











ANOTHER 


MAX |-mountep cLAMsHELL* 





-- FOR THESE MAXIMUM ADVANTAGES: 


% Link Belt Speeder MS-70 Zephyr- 
crane handling fill for Chicago Transit 
Authority. Low boom operation under 


high tension wires requires maximum 


crane carrier stability. 





POWERED 
gmt, . _— i] 


| Pt | 


3/8 to 5/8 yd 6 to 10 ton 


3/8 to 3/4 yd 6 to 12 ton 


@ one-man control 


@ operation stability through 360 
@ close quarter maneuverability 


@ fast travel—either direction 


Write for additional information, 





CRANE CARRIERS 


POWERED 
— ) 


— 


POWERED 
= 


OO, 





5/8 to 11/2 yd 10 to 30 ton 


ENGINEERED AND MANUFACTURED BY SIX WHEELS, INC. + LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 
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P.M.A., and that those inter« 
protecting this appropriation 
contact their Congressmen to 
them informed of this throug! 
year, not just when the approp: 
comes up for reconsideration. 

The next speaker was Everett 
Felber, assistant area directo: 
duction and Marketing Admi: 
tion, Washington, D.C., who said 
the administration’s agricultura 
servation program can be deft 
Mr. Felber said that in 1953 P 
will devote enough time to each 
er to determine what his farm 
most in the way of conser 
This will be done with the 
the county committeemen and 
sult in having more conse1 
the future. 

Anthony DiSanto analy 
year’s program, discussed brie 
1952 program, and made the ol 

| 


tion that spread service ha 





10 percent during the past fé 
In some areas it has been re¢ 
because spreading facilities we ( 


available. Unfavorable weathe: 
tions during December, 1951 
about the cancellation of order 
some 9000 tons of lime. Ir 
counties will be allowed to set 
own deadline for completing the 

gram, to avoid cancellations be A 
of local weather conditions. 

Bruce Whitenight spoke brief! 
the production goals for 1952, 
that, for the most part, they 
he about the same as 1951 
Shuman then presented some int 
ing facts and figures on the in¢ 
in production per acre over the 
50 years, in some cases going 
as far as 80 years. In a genera 
mary, he concluded that the gre 
increases by far came about 
last 15 years, and many of them 
in the last 10 years. 

Sam Omasta, National Agri 
al Limestone Institute, spoke 
on the subject of percentage 
tion and the activities in which 
national association is engagi! 
present. 


Business Meeting 

The opening meeting closed 
the introduction of the seven far 
fieldmen who were present for 
session. Immediately following w 
business meeting of the member: 
the Agricultural Limestone Div 
of the Pennsylvania Stone Prod 
Association. 

Mr. Fry appointed a nominat 
committee and then called for 
treasurer’s report which was rea 
H. H. Wagner, secretary, in the 
sence of H. M. Binkley, treasu: 
This was followed by the secreta 
annual report which covered P.M 
purchases in 1950 and 1951. Mr. W 
ner said that approximately the sa 
tonnage of agstone was used by 
Pennsylvania farmers in 1951, a 
1950. 

In 1950, the average plant price 
bulk material was $3.00, and ir 
it had gone up to $3.25 per 








the average spread for bags and 
ng at about $1.50 per ton. 

Wagner then briefly covered 
ities of the past year, including 
entage depletion and_ specifica- 
). K. Shroyer reported for the com- 
tee on advertising and promotion, 
hing on the highlights of a meet- 
with a local Harrisburg radio sta- 


The nominating committee offered 
following names as officers and 
ectors for the ensuing year: for 
airman, Leonard S. Fry; vice-chair- 
n, D. K. Shroyer; treasurer, H. M. 
kley; and secretary, H. H. Wagner. 
\s directors; in the eastern section, 
in M. Martin and Fred Roberts; 
tral section, W. O. Faylor and 
‘lenn Hawthorne; and in the western 
ction, P. E. Heim and Herschel W. 
Lamb. 
Mr. Fry then appointed an advertis- 
and promotional committee, con- 
sting of Glenn Hawthorne, William 
Gearhart and F. Edward George, after 
was adjourned to 


a 





hich the session 
he general agricultural limestone and 
fertilizer meeting at Pennsylvania 
College. 


tate 
state 


A.I.M.E. Meeting 


from page 


New Milling Equipment 
D. Weston described the aerofall 
nill. It is a type of ball mill from 
vhich fine materials are carried in 
air current as fast as they are 
formed. The coarser materials are re- 
rned to a central crushing zone. 
rhe equipment is finding application 
the industrial mineral field such 
is asbestos milling. 
E. C. Johnson of The Dorr Co. pre- 
ted a paper on the DorrClone, 
hich is a liquid-solid cyclone. It is 
lassifier in which separation is ac- 
erated by centrifugal force. It will 
assify pulps of such high plasticity 
} d high percentage of solids that 
assification is impossible in gravity 
dimentation machines. 


New Blasting Technique 
The Bureau of Mines has conducted 
perimental work on blasting at the 
shale mine at Rifle, Colo., which 
iy be helpful to operators of under- 
sund limestone mines. According to 
aper presented by Fred D. Wright, 
V-cut heading rounds 15 ft. deep, 
't. high and 60 ft. wide, it was 
nd that substitution of millisecond 
ay electric detonators for standard 
detonators resulted in better 
igmentation and a reduction in cost 
cent a ton in a 29-cent total 
However, their use re- 
. seat- 


ing? cost. 
ted in excessive “throw” or 
ng of the muck piles which re- 
ed shovel-loading efficiency. Tim- 

udies of blasts made with a high- 
ed motion-picture camera showed 
ippreciable time lag between the 
tonation and movement of the rock 
front of the hoie. Accordingly rela- 





Controlled 





BIN VIBRATORS 
Make Stubborn Materials Flow Freely 





VIBRATORY FEEDERS 


Finger-Tip Control of the Rate 


of Bulk Moterial Flow 


For Material Handling Efficiency 


Free-flowing bins, hoppers and chutes 
feeding from pounds to hundreds of tons per hour 
scalping 
dry or damp, coarse or fine 


- weigh feeding and batching 





VIBRATING GRIZZLIES 
Both Feed and Scalp 
With One Unit 


variable control of material fic 


coarse separation ; 
of bulk materials, hot or « 


Ww 
and 


old, 


add up to faster processing at lower costs 





VIBRATING SCREENS 
Wet or Dry — Single or 
Multiple Decks 


Syntron Electromagnetic Vibration, without the use of wearing, mechanical 


parts such as spiral screws, cams, etc., 
maintenance. 





“CONSTANT WEIGH” FEEDERS 
Accurate, Continuous Feed 
by Weight 
Write for Your FREE Copy 


SYNTRON 


450 Lexington Avenue 
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assure cheaper operation and 
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“Automatic” BATCH WEIGHING 
Scale—Controlled Vibratory Feeders 


— Syntron Catalog No. 519 


omen. wa. mf 


Homer City. 


Penna. 
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fields 





In the phosphate 











Florida, rugged ‘‘pit cars are used to 








pump phosphate rock and water from the 


pits to the washeries and treatment plants. 







Each ‘‘car’’ is a sturdy structure that sup- 





ports the pump and houses the electric mo- 


tor and controls. Skids permit moving from 











one location to another. On board is a 















Morris t0-inch Heavy Duty Dredging 





Pump that delivers, day after day, approxi- 






mately 4000 gpm of mixture with 35% 





phosphate rock by volume. 


MORRIS 
REDGING PUMPS... 


Wherever dredging operations 
demand a pump that provides longer service . . . less maintenance . . . more 
economical operation there you'll find a Morris. For every Morris Dredging 
Pump is scientifically designed around certain field-tested features that 
better performance features such as: 


Heavy pump shaft—to transmit maximum power . . . withstand sudden 


stresses prevent destructive whipping 

Oil-lubricated anti-friction bearings—to preserve correct and rigid align- 
ment of the shaft provide quieter operation. 

Rigid structural steel frame—to further maintain alignment . . . reduce 
vibration 


Axial adjustment—to permit restoration of required clearances in only 


r 


a few minutes 

Interchangeable parts—to enable substitution of vital pump parts of 
different alloys to compensate for changes in corrosive or abrasive 
action of materials handled. 


Modern design—to provide high efficiency . . . reduce initial investment 
and operating costs 


FREE SERVICE Morris Dredging Pumps are built in standard, medium duty, 
and extra heavy types, in sizes from 4-inch to 48-inch, with electric motor, 
steam, Diesel or gasoline engine, or for belt, chain or gear drive. At no obli- 
gation on your part, Morris Engineers will be glad to study your needs and 
recommend the pump best suited for your purposes. Send in the necessary 


data today. 






MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Sales offices in principal cities 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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tively long delay periods wer« 
ed between firing the cut hok 
the subsequent slab rows to 
adequate relief of burden ahea 
each row. However, the milliss 
delay detonators were used fo 
individual holes in each row. B 
method the “throw” of the rox 
reduced greatly, and at the same 
excellent fragmentation was obt 


Durable Concrete 


mf 


mentation, or in this case by va F 
is the secret of good, strong 
concrete. The prevailing idea 
cement must be “high-limed”’ ar 

ly ground in order to hydrate 
pletely in a minimum of time 
tainly exploded in this case, fo 
can hardly be anything like « 
hydration in 15 minutes. 

The other paper of interest 
ducers was by Prof. Chuzo It 
Hokkaido University, Japa 
“Electric Curing of Concrete 
Weather.” This method of ¢ 
a curious contradiction of th 
tice of U.S. Army [Engineers 
country who insist on cooling 
concrete during placing to 50 de, 
or lower. By heating the newly 
through bars, electri 





concrete 





: 





Retiring as secretary-treasurer of the inst 

tute after 32 years’ service, Harvey Whip 

left, is succeeded by Fred F. Van Atta, act 
secretary-treasurer 


wires, or iron sheets, the temper 
is raised to about 104 deg. F 
according to the author of the | 
makes concrete of higher str« 
than concrete cured in the or 
way. The advocates of cold 
tried to laugh this off by saying 
heat curing was confined to sma » 
thin structures, but our Japa 
friend said this process had 
used with success for mass con 
in bridge piers and abutments 

A.C.1I. awards were presented t 
men for outstanding work in the 
crete field (see Rock Propt 
March, 1952, page 58). 


Airfield Pavements 

A SYMPOSIUM on “Airfield Pa 
ments for Jet Aircraft,” sponsor¢ 
the U.S. Naval Civil Engineering 
search and Evaluation Laboratory 
being held this month, April 17 
at Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Topics to be presented include 
inition of the problem; Air Force 
quirements; investigation! progran 
U.S. Army; British approach to p: 
lem; early planning and explorat 








mst 


pie 











Navcerelab’s program; trends 
raft design; modernizing exist- 
irfield pavements; concrete de- 
and bituminous design. 
h topic presentation will be fol- 
by a discussion which will be 
nted by representatives of the 
Aeronautics Administration; air 
illations offices of several Air 
e bases; public works offices of 
yuus Naval air stations; Naval 
trict public works offices; and the 
11 Canadian Air Force. 


Safety Meeting 

EASTERN NEW YorK Mineral Ag- 

egates Safety Council met at the 

Witt Clinton hotel, Albany, N.Y., 

its general meeting, February 27. 
vakers at the meeting included B. 
Mangano, attorney, Laverack & 
laines, Inc., Albany, who presented 
report on various activities in the 
gal department, pertaining to health 

d accident cases and presented in- 
rmation on legislation regarding 
New York compensation laws and 
gures pertaining to costs in various 
ates as compared to New York. 

C. A. Gustafson, representative and 
hairman of the National Crushed 
Stone Association’s accident preven- 

yn committee, gave a report on acci- 
lents reported throughout the indus- 

He particularly stressed accidents 
iusing back and eye injuries, which 
seemed to be the most serious and 
st often sustained by workers. An 
N.C.S.A. report of a fatal accident 
irring while cleaning out a screen- 
bin was also discussed. In rela- 
to this accident, comments were 
ven concerning working from the 
ttom of the bin with propane gas 
ches and the use of gas torches as 
gainst other kinds when working in 
fined places. Mr. Gustafson urged 
nbers to give more complete infor 


ion when making accident reports 

the N.C.S.A. 

\. B. Hoftiezer, safety supervisor, 

erack & Haines, Inc., concluded 

neeting with the showing and dis 
of slides, depicting various 


nazards. 


N.L.A. Golden Jubilee 


ATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION will 
brate its 50th year of continuous 
tence at a “Golden Jubilee” con 
at The Homestead, Hot 
ngs, Va., May 8-10, 1952. 
e convention program will fea- 
dramatization of the history 
the American lime industry and 
National Lime Association. One 
atization will be in the form of a 
len Jubilee souvenir brochure, au- 
by the N.L.A. staff; another 
be a playlet, written by Nathan 
cockwood consulting editor of 
Propucts. The playlet will por- 
an N.L.A. board of directors 
ting of 45-50 years ago, with the 
t consisting of lime manufacturers. 
\ number of the old-time leaders of 
industry will be in attendance, 
ling Charles Warner, former 


at Kerford Quarries, 
Atchison, Kansas 


“. . . enthusiastic users of Deister 


vibrating screens, at both Atchison 


Amazonia, Mo. plants, and particu 


like the high speed, long stroke De 


Ag-Lime Screen.” 





INCREASES Production. Specify Deister Ag-Lime 





at Sidwell Bros., 
Deavertown, Ohio 


really helped solve our problem with your 


lightweight, steep incline, and high speed 


screen.” 


and 
larly 


ister 





at Delphos Quarries, 
Delphos, Ohio 


“... Changed over to a Deister Ag-Lime 
screen to get its greater freedom from 


blinding...” 


Yes, plant after plant is converting to this non 
blinding Deister Ag-Lime screen, because its longer 
higher speed, graduated stroke INCREASES Quolity 
Screens for your plant—write for Bulletin 51 today 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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.a very hard stone to screen.... You 
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The Hardinge 
“ELECTRIC EAR ’®_ 


. 
1s 
the only device of its kind that controls 


the feed rate in grinding mills by listening 
to the sound of the rotating load. 


It compensates for changes in hardness, 
size of feed, etc. producing a more 
uniform oversize, increasing mill capacity 
10 to 20% and freeing the operator for 


other duties. Ask for Bulletin 42-7. 





| 

1 } i fo 
Ih _K sa 
a. \ | 

a& —. ) 


“RELAX! Let the 


‘Electric Ear’ 


run your mill.” 


Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeders 





The revolutionary Hardinge Con- 
stant-Weight Feeder regulates the 
feeding of materials at a constant- 
weight rate, rather than a constant- 
volume rate. The feeder automati- 
cally compensates for changes in 
specific gravity and bulking, due 
to moisture — which normally would 
cause irregular feeding. An excel- 
lent grinding partner for the “Elec- 
tric Ear” feed control unit. Write for 


Bulletin 33-D-7. 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, I 


NCORPORATEOD 





YORK, PENNSYLVANIA— 240 Arch St. Main Office and Works 
NEW YORK 17 @ SAN FRANCISCO II @ CHICAGO 6 @ HIBBING, MINN. @ TORONTO 1 


122 E. 42nd St. 24 California St. 
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205 W. Wacker Dr. 


2016 First Ave. 200 Bay St. 
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president of Warner Co., Philadel}; 
Penn., former president of N 
(serving in this capacity for 
years), and the only living cha 
member of N.L.A. Another 
timer” and former N.L.A. pres 
who will be in attendance is G: 
B. Wood, former president of R 
land-Rockport Lime Co., Rox 
Maine. Messrs. Warner, Wood 
Rockwood have all agreed to rem 
about the past on the convention S 
gram. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, cor 
ed by many as the most en 
speaker in the U.S. today, w 
one of the main speakers. As s 
by N.L.A., Dr. McFarland is a ‘ 
‘stemwinder’ with a terrific ser 
humor.” 

Other convention speakers wi 
clude Walter H. Acheson, chief, B 
ing Materials Branch, Office of P 
Stabilization, who will speak on O.! 
regulations; J. Milton Cooper, N 
legal counsel on percentage deplet 
Harold Montag, director, Mining 
chinery Division, National Prod 
Authority, on priorities; a_ sp¢ 
from A. J. Boynton & Co., fir 
consulting metallurgists, on the 
tion of pulverized quicklime 
tuyeres of the blast furnace; 
fessors Walter C. Voss and J. A 
ray of M.I.T., on their fundams 
research on lime; and Rolar 
Smith, N.J. Division of Fish 
Game, on neutralization of lake 





a1 
\ 


ponds. 


International Symposia 

THE PORTLAND CEMENT AsSS(« 
rliON Fellowship at the Nationa 
reau of Standards, Washington, LD 
has announced that two internat 
symposia are to be held this yea 
in a foreign country. The first 
“International Symposium on the 
activity of Solids,” will be he 
Gothenburg, Sweden, June 9-13, 
the sponsorship of the Royal Sw 
Academy of Engineering Science 
the Chalmers’ University of Tec! 
Additional information ma 
secured through the Symposiun 
formation Bureau, Chalmers U 
sity of Technology, Gibraltargata: 
J, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

The second symposium, on “Che 
istry of Cements,” will be held at 
Royal Institution of Great Br 
in London, England, September 1£ 
under the sponsorship of the Depa 
ment of Scientific and Industrial |! 
search and the Cement and Con 
Association of England. Informat 
can be obtained through the Secret: 
of the Symposium, 52 Grosvenor G 
dens, London S.W.1., or R. H. Bog 
National Bureau of Standards, Wa 
ington 25, D.C. 


ogy. 


Liming Materials 


“LIME COMES FIRST” was the 
ject of a speech given by Dr. Sam 
R. Aldrich, extension agronomist, C 
University, at the special far 
“Town and Country Day 


nell 
program, 








he \pril 1-3, at the University of 
Ve mnt. Dr. Aldrich, one of the most 
nding soil specialists in the 
east, reviewed recent research 
ie and liming materials, advised 
armers how and in what quanti- 
o apply them, and discussed other 
ems relating to soil management, 
production and pasture improve- 


Steam Tempering 
Continued from page 142 
pletely slaked out, it thus being 
sible to envisage the production of 
ement whose expansion (as deter- 
3 ned by the Le Chatelier test) is 
practically zero, irrespective of the 
free lime content of the cement. The 
eat value of such a constant volume 
ement hardly needs any elaboration, 
articularly in view of the existing 
thoroughly unsatisfactory position re- 

garding unsoundness in cement. 
Present-day opinion on the subject 
in be summed up as a reiterated af- 
| firmation that well-burned clinker 
hould not contain any free lime. This 
text book dictum for the production 
ba if an ideal cement cannot be expected 
¢ » to be satisfied always. In spite of the 
¢ mprovements in burning technique, 
> and refinements in preparing the raw 
; \ix, it is obvious that in a continuous- 
ta + operating unit like the rotary kiln, 
i ccasional upsets and consequent fall- 
g off in the quality of clinker pro- 
i duced are inevitable. Further, many 
» cement plants do not have satisfactory 
irrangements for the segregation and 
eparate storage of underburned 
inker, so that some intermingling of 
good and poor grade clinker is prac- 

ally unavoidable. 

Since the bogey of unsoundness in 
ement due to unslaked free lime will 
be removed, the way is opened 
for the manufacture of very high 
vy strength cements (with much 
gher C,S contents than are com- 
at present). It is not suggested 
any means that less attention be 
i to proportioning and burning of 
v materials. But, as the upper limit 
f the lime ratio is closely approached, 
avoidance of formation of free 
ne is naturally rendered more diffi- 


It would be useful in this connec- 
to introduce a maximum limit 
the free lime content of a cement 
3 percent for standard and 4 
ent for rapid hardening cements). 
esent-day specifications seem to 
e fought shy of taking this step 
ise the actual free lime content 

i cement, as determined by extrac- 
methods, is not necessarily a 
asure of the degree of its unsound- 
If controlled tempering of ce- 
were to come into general use, 
aying down of a maximum free 

e content will serve, not as an indi- 
on of unsoundness in cement, but 
i further means of determining 
ther the proportioning and burn- 


have been satisfactory. Corres- 
dingly, the maximum allowable 
pansion can be reduced. For in- 









JAUGHLIN 


offers both 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 


There are almost 1500 types and sizes in 
Laughlin’s quality line of drop forged fittings. 
There are many different styles of shackles, 
swivels, hooks, thimbles, clips, sockets, eye bolts and other products 
designed for a wide variety of applications throughout industry. 
If you use wire rope or chain, you can be sure that Laughlin has the 
right — and safest — fittings for the job. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTS 
— Safety "FIST GRIP'’ Wire Rope Clips Fool proof, 
install Fist Grip clips hold rope more securely, can't go on wrong. 
Fewer clips are required than for ordinary types, and they wi 
not crush or distort the rope. 





easy to 





SAFETY HOOKS... The latch locks the load, will not open 
until released by operator. Strong, drop forged steel hook 
has improved latch that leaves 80% of throat opening. 15 
sizes; 3 patterns, eye, shank and swivel. 


0-3 


CLEVIS GRAB AND SLIP HOOKS... . These sturdy hooks are 
easily attached to any welded link chain. Pin and cotter 
make it easy to attach or remove for use on another job. 
Needs no connecting fittings or special tools. 





“MISSING LINK" (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) . . . Cheaper than 
welding, safer than cold shut or cast link, “Missing Links" go 
on in a jiffy and are stronger than proof coil chain. |7 sizes 


7 


16" to I% 


from 3 


Laughlin’s new Catalog No. 150 lists the complete line of drop forged wire rope and 
chain fittings with illustrations, descrip and specifications. Write for it today. 


JAUGHLIN 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP FORGED WIRE ROPE AND C 


Paes: 





THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
48 Fore Street 
Portiond 6 





Maine 
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Denver-Dillon Denver Stee!l-Head 
Vibroting Screens Denver Ore Feeders Ball Mills Denver Disc Filters 





Sizes: 


(Type “H”~~ anti-friction 
bumper bearings, bronze 





side bearings.) F 
nv lectiv ‘ Tl ‘ 
ee 5 2%" x 342" 8" x 10” ' HTT t j 
3%" x 414" 10” x 16” 
of 
”* at" 10” x 20" “ 
Sizes: 


(Type “J” anti-friction 
bearing crusher 





10" x 24 18” x 36" 
Denver SRL Pumps 

10” x 36 21” x 36” 

15" x 24 21" x 40” 

1S" x 36 25" x 40" 

18" x 24 32” x 40° 


Specifications: Cast steel or fabricated steel frame. Cast steel 
bumper. 13% -14°% Manganese steel jaws and cheek plates. Forced 


Feed crushing action. Safety toggle of cast iron protects against 





Denver Buckman 
Concentrators tramp iron 


Illustrated bulletin sent on request. Write today. 


Please write to us about your requirements. Quantity production of 
standard equipment means lower cost and good deliveries * Com 


plete mill equipment from testing to feeder to dryer 


Denver “Sub-A” for 25 years the greatest name in Flotation 





Denver Mechanical Engineering. F 
Gold Pan Many of our machines are in stock. 


ENGINEERS 





FLOTATION 


“The firm that makes its {lends happier. healthien, and wealthier” 
DENVER pha COMPANY 

DENVER 17, COLORADO 
DENVER « NEW YORK CITY « CHICAGO « EL PASO + TORONTO = VANCOUVER « MEXICO D.F. « LONDON » JOHANNESBURG 











Slurries... handled at lower cost 


Buy WILFLEY 
for Cost-Saving 
Performance 


KEEP 
ABREAST 





The new WILFLEY 
MODEL K Centrif- 
ugal Sand Pump 
embodies important 
mechanical improve- 
ments especially 
adapted to the 
handling of cement 
slurry and results in 
stepped-up produc- 
tion and substantial 
ower savings 
adividual engineer- 
ing. Write for details. 


A.R. WULFLEY 

& SONS, inc. 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
Mow York Office: 1775 Broadway, M.Y.C 





WITH 
INDUSTRY 
TRENDS 
THROUGH 
ROCK 
PRODUCTS 
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stance, the present maximum 
mm. allowed by the B.S.S. for t} 
Chatelier test can be easily re: 
to 5 mm. 

Slaking out of MgO. Slaking o 
the uncombined MgO content of 
ment, as already pointed out, is 
in the range of achievement of 
treatment. High magnesia cen 
because of their liability to ex 
delayed expansion, are at present 
qualified for use in certain s; 
processes—for instance the man 
ture of precast units, where the |} 
ening is accelerated by curing 
atmosphere of steam under pres 
This disability can possibly bx 
moved through steam tempering 
Resistance to action of COs. Exp: 
to CO. (as during aeration or ex; 
storage) is known to affect the set 
behavior of cement, an accelerated 
ting taking place. Because of 
greater reactivity, finer cements 
particularly liable to be affe 
Steam treatment has been show 
increase resistivity to this actior 

From the above discussion it P 
be seen that steam treatment is iY, 
ticularly beneficial for cements of 
treme fineness and high C,S cont: 

Both these factors are characteri 
of rapid hardening cement. A 
with its high early strength cha 
teristic, there are a number of 
companying objectionable feat 
(setting time difficulties, high h: 
of hydration, tendency for shri: 
poor durability of resulting con 
ete.), which at present are regar 
as unavoidable. It would be inte 
ing to investigate to what extent 
performance of fine-ground cen 
can be improved by resorting to 
treatment (preferably on cement 
pared from air-quenched clinke: 

There are two further points 
garding controlled steam temp 
that require mention. 

While it has been reported th: 
size of the MgO (periclase) grair 
noticeably smaller in the case o 
quenched clinker, the writer ha 
been able to find any referencé 
the grain size of other clinker 
pounds. If, in particular, C,S and ( 
grain sizes are on the smaller 
in air-quenched clinker, then qui 
cooled clinker should be more rea 
tempered than the correspor 
slowly cooled clinker. 

With respect to false set, if 
considered due to dehydration of 
sum,* then steam treatment of gr 
portland cement will afford an o; 
tunity for the rehydration of 
hemihydrate that is formed. 





a 


Conclusion 


The clinker produced at the 
burning temperature of the kil: 
not in an “equilibrium” condition 
fact is shown up in an exagge! 
form by the behavior of very fi! 
ground cements. Their extrem« 
ceptibility to storage conditions 
*While the phenomenon is as yet but 
fectly understood, most investigators 


field mention the partial dehy« tr ati 
gypsum as the commonest cause of f 








t exhibition of setting time 
malities are indications not 
of extreme reactivity (in the 
f rapid hydration of such ce- 
pastes), but also of their essen- 
disequilibrium.” This latter fact 
sly interferes with a fine ce- 
's potential usefulness. Control- 
empering offers a simple, impress- 
effective means of achieving this 
ssary tempering. 
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Pennsylvania Gravel 
Meeting 


PENNSYLVANIA SAND AND GRAVEL 
Producers’ Association held its annual 
meeting, March 11, at the Penn-Har- 
is hotel, Harrisburg, Penn. 

The following officers were re-elect- 

J. P. Eyre Price, Wyoming Sand 
& Stone Co., Seranton, Penn., presi- 
t; William S. Giles, Iron City Sand 
& Gravel Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn., 

e-president; and H. Hershey Mil- 
er, engineering representative, Har- 

burg, Penn., resident engineer. Mr. 
Miller also succeeds Ray Warren as 

xecutive secretary. Mr. Warren had 
ked to be relieved of his duties as 
oth secretary and treasurer, offices 
has held for the past 15 years, 
plaining that his health required re- 
uishing some of the work which 


has been performing. E. K. Davi- 
J. K. Davison & Brother, Pitts- 


rgh, Penn., was elected treasurer. 
Re-elected to the executive commit 
vere Alex Foster, Jr., Warner Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn.; J. Allen Heim, 
coming Silica Sand Co., Montours- 
e, Penn.; Charles A. Smith, Oil 
ty Sand & Gravel Co., Oil City, 
nn.; and L. P. Struble, Jr., Dravo 
Keystone Division, Pittsburgh, 
H. F. Rath, The Buffalo Slag 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., was elected 
the committee, replacing C. S. 
ker, recently deceased. 
{mong the topics discussed at the 
eting were the proposed changes in 
aggregate gradations require- 
ts of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
nt of Highways. After lengthy dis- 
sion, it was resolved that any mem- 
having objections to the proposed 
gradings should file his objec- 
with Hershey Miller, resident 
neer. Such objections will later 
sidered by the technical commit- 
ind discussed with representatives 
the highway department. Karl F. 
apel, J. K. Davison & 
sburgh, Penn., 
hnical committee. 









Brother, 
is chairman of the 





Denver Cross-Flow 
Classifiers 


Denver 
“Sub-A”’ Flotation 





Notice, on Denver-Dillon Vibrating Screens, that bearings are not 
anchored to heavy channel iron or other supports. Weight of screen 
and load is suspended. Bearings support only weight of flywheels 
and shaft. Screen is free of restrictions to impart maximum vibration 


to entire screen body. 


You save on initial cost, too, for this patented action eliminates un- 


necessary weight and fabricating costs. 


Please write to us about your requirements. Quantity production of 


standard equipment means lower cost and good deliveries * Com- 


plete mill equipment from testing to feeder to dryer 


Denver “Sub-A” 


Engineering. 
Many of our machines are in stock. 





Hydroclassifiers 





SAVE UP TO 


. 50% 
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FLOTATION 
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BALLS 
FOR ECONOMICAL SECONDARY BREAKAGE 


f Prices and information on request 


/ 
Ya Available 2000 to 8000 Ibs. 


% CAPE ANN ANCHOR & FORGE CO. 
P.O. BOX 360, Gloucester, 























HARD SURFACING 
ELECTRODES... 


for smooth handling...and excellent results 


ustrating a typical hard 
rfacing pattern produced by 
Weor Devil A Electrodes for 


greatly increased service life 





{ € p wearing surfaces which must later be machined. Weld metal deposit 

BHN (8, 96) which gives much greoter wear resistance thon mild steel deposits. Weld is com- 

pletely fr f pint 3 rs heat check nd machines readily. Recommended for shaft build-up, steel 
k k ther similar applications 


mill pod 


HARD DEVIL econom build-up, this straight high carbon type of electrode gives smooth beads, low 
} remov hordness of 255 to 4 BHN, dependent on base material. For building 





potter ; with ine 
up Car Whee 1 ' . veyor Equipment, Crusher Rolls, Gear Teeth, etc 

RANENDER—* r the reg f battered r ends, Railender gives a dense, homogeneous deposit with an 
exceller md to the rail. The weld show hardness of about 3 BHN, which gives long service life. Weld 
b 4 th. even and flow’ together we requiring a minimum amount of finishing 

WEAR t DEVIL c=r. ellent for build rts which require a balance between weer and wear resistance 

‘ ‘ ed ear ng equipment. Hardness of the deposit is 300 to 320 BHN as 

welded. Wear De h ex t w spatter, and deposits smooth welds in any position, 


» Electrodes (11-13% Manganese) are available in two types: 


TOUGH DEVIL—< hompion High M 


>. |. bore or ntow 2% Nicke ind No. 2, bore or cocted, is stabilized with Molybdenum. Deposits 
nverage to 20 R welded and will work harden to 52 R.. Tough Devil Electrodes are used for the repcir 
of mangonese ca t J-uf t frog nd cr ngs, dipper teeth, et 
WEAR DEVIL A‘ excellent y, all-purpose herd surfacing electrode, useful in all positions on applica- 
tions requiring a hardne of 49 ‘ BHN 56R Deposit shows excellent resist- an 
' ' broasior 4 moderate ime t. Weor Devil A Electrodes have very good arc 7a NG 
tability on both AC and Dt w spotter easy slag removal and deposit smooth, - 1} § 
ever beod Recommended for r k-crushing equipment, dipper teeth, bucket lips, ¢ 
grappling hook 1g t hinery, gears and pinion teeth and many others. f 
CHAMPION HARD SURFACING MeCTROeSS have the excellent arc character- ul 
s and smooth, easy handling of the Champion Mild Steel line built Cai 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON ANY OR ALL OF * 
THESE ELECTRODES — ADDRESS DEPT. P tn + ee ads 


THE CHAMPION aa co. CLEVELAND, OHIO ond EAST CHICAGO. IND 
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DREDGES 

CRANES 
CONVEYORS 





for 
PULVERIZERS 
CRUSHERS 
ROLLS 
SCREENS 





The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 


Established 1881 CARLISLE, PA. 
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RECENT DIVIDENDS 


American Rock 
Wool Corp.—Q ~~ 


Bessemer Limestone & 


Cement Co. 0 
Bessemer Limestone & 

Cement Co.—P cocese OO 
Calaveras Cement Co. os ae M 
General Portland 

Cement Co. , 50 M 
Ideal Cement Co.—Q .50 \ 
Lone Star Cement Corp.—Q_ .35 M 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. .20 
National Gypsum Co.-—-Q... .35 
Pacific Coast 

Aggregates, Inc oe 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp... .40 
Standard Silica Corp.—-Q... .12! 
Superior Portland 

Cement, Ine. 25 1 
United States 

Gypsum Co.—Q.. , 1.00 


United States 
Gypsum Co.—Q 
Whitehall Cement 
Mfg. Co.—Q 1.00 


BLUE DIAMOND Corp., Los Ang 
Calif., for the years ended De 
31, reports the following incor 
count: 





Net sales 

Costs & exp. 
Deprec. & deplet 
Net earnings 
Other income 
Total income 
Interest, etc . 
Federal income tax 1,220,000 





Excess profits tax 230,000 
Net income 1.050.019 
Earn., surp., 1-1... 4,092,890 
Dividends , 583,450 
Earn. surp., 12-51 . 4,559,459 
Earned per share , $1.44 
No. of shares os 729,313 


Basic REFRACTORIES, INC., | 
land, Ohio, reports a net prof 
$536,942, or $1.53 per commor! 
on 350,000 shares, for the year 
ed December 31, 1951. This col 
with a net profit of $813,62: 
per share for the preceding 





MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the year 
1, has reported the 


December 3 
ing statement of income: 


1951 
Net sales eee $20,218,598 $ 
Cost of s ales 12,972,815 
Seliing, etc., exp 2,019,570 
Deprec. & deplet 1,017,686 
Oper. profit .... 4,208,527 
Other income ... 65,134 
Total income 4,273,661 
Interest én 24,070 
Can. exch. adj ee er 
Other deductions 16,194 
Federal income tax 2,029,200 
Excess profits tax 615,000 

129,000 


Other income tax 
Net profit . 1,460,197 


SUPERIOR PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Seattle, Wash., has reported a 
income of $557,959 for the year 
December 31, 1951, as against 34 
240 for the previous year 
amounted to $4.11 per common 
on 135,854 shares for the 1951 p« 
and $3.28 per share for the 1950 
od. Net sales for 1951 totaled $6, 
637, compared with $5,513,515 for 






preceding year. 

PaciFic COAST AGGREGATES, |! 
San Francisco, Calif., reported a 
profit of $803,174, or $1.01 per s! 
for the year ending December 
1951, which compares with a net p 
of $732,908, or $0.91 per share 
the preceding year. Sales for 1 
totaled $17,130,156, as against $1 
636,107 for 1950. 

















MANUFACTURERS NEWS 


umins Engine Co., Inc., Colum- 
d., announces the appointment 
D. Tull as vice-president for 
nel and plant. Formerly man- 
of manufacturing, Mr. Tull in 
ew position will be responsible 

personnel activities and plant 
ruction and maintenance. 


the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
= N York, N.Y., has announced the 
tion of Alwin F. Franz as presi- 
3 dent of the com- 
pany. He suc- 
ceeds Carl W. 
Meyers, who has 
been elected vice- 
chairman of the 
board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Franz 
has been execu- 
tive vice-presi- 
dent since 1949, 
and a director 
since 1948. Prior 
to that, he served 
ice-president in charge of opera- 

Until 1945 he was general su- 
erintendent of the steel division of 

Wood Steel Co. 





Alwin F. Franz 





Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
neces that J. Walter Snavely, man- 
er, conveyor section, conveyor and 
cess, equipment division, recently 
e a talk before the Engineers Club 
f St. Louis, Mo. The subject of his 
was engineering problems en- 
tered in belt conveyor transporta- 
development. 


Western Precipitation Corp., Los 
veles, Calif., has opened a district 
e in Atlanta, Ga., under the di- 
tion of Kenneth H. Cree, to serve 
territory comprising Georgia, Ten- 
ee, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida 
eastern Louisiana. 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
appointed W. Powell, Jr., as man- 

er of the branch office in Buffalo, 

Y. He succeeds H. T. Sawyer, who 
resigned to accept a position with 
\. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngs- 

, Ohio, announces that Alfred W. 
has joined the Re} sublic Rub- 
vision as a field engineer. Form- 
with Joy Manufacturing Co., Mr. 
will make his headquarters in 
on, W. Va. Karl H. Dressel 
een appointed field engineer in 
St. Louis, Mo., office. 


| 
) 
i 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
g announces that Robert 
Haslam has been elected a member 
board of directors. Mr. Haslam 
esident of the United States Pipe 


e, Mass., 


baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Hamilton Div., Lima, Ohio, an- 
ces the appointment of R. W. 
as district manager of the 
thwest territory, which comprises 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 





one man 







The 34 cu. yd. Savermon Power Scraper pic 
tured above keeps screening plant supplied 
with material that it scoops out of a wide 
bank of gravel. Cost is under 10c for each 
cubic yard of grave! handled 


SAUERMAN SCRAPER 


When you own a Saverman Drag Scraper you 
can tackle any job of gravel excavation, strip 
ping, stockpiling and similar work with the as- 
surance of producing big output at minimum 


expense 


A Saverman scraper digs a heaping load, hauls 
this load to any point within its operating 
radius, dumps automatically, then returns at 
high speed to dig another load. 


Operation and Upkeep Are Simple . . . 


The operator of a Saverman Scraper has con 
trol of everything at his fingertips. Any work- 
man is easily trained for the job. Power con 
sumption is small. Installation and upkeep costs 


are low 


Saverman scrapers have been “tops” in the 
field of long range excavators for over forty 
years. Whether you buy one of our smallest 
machines or one of our largest, you obtain an 
expertly engineered unit guaranteed to take 
care of your particular work economically and 
to give you long, trouble-free service. 


Write for the new 24-page Saverman scraper 
catalog and tell us about your material han 
dling problems 





530 





STOCKPILING SIMPLIFIED 


Small a scraper handles seasonc 
storage of 30,000 tons of surplus output 
annually at pene +e plant, piling the 
plus material in a single long pile 
later reclaiming to a cor load ng hop; 








HILLSIDE EXCAVATION 


This picture shows how a Savermon scrap 
er digs into a hill of hard packed. gla 
gravel and moves the grave! to pasetece 


and screening plant 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 


S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL 








Over 15,000 men in the industry subseri 


more economical, more profitable job. 


industry every month. 


Join this family of progressive, industry 


order 


Two years, $3 
One year, $2 





GREATER READER SERVICE MAKES ROCK PRODUCTS 
THE FAVORITE PUBLICATION OF YOUR INDUSTRY 


Why? ... Because Rock Products helps these men, month by month, d 


{ssociation News, News of the Industry, 
the industry's newest, most modern plants make Rock Products 


be to Rock Products 


Such regular features as Hints and He 
as well as complete, full-length features 

the favorite { the 
leaders today by sending your 


ock Products 


309 West Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 6, Ill 
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The MODERN WAY TO 
MOVE MATERIALS 





INDUSTRIAL HANDLING BY 
BRECO 


Breco Ropeways are renowned 
throughout the world as the best, 
modern method for speedy, effi- 
cient and economical handling of 
materials in a wide variety of 
industries. From the heart of great 
cities to tropical jungles Breco 
Ropeways constantly prove their 
adaptability and versatility under 
the most adverse conditions. Breco 
engineers and technical staff have 
specialized knowledge in every 
type of application. They will be 
pleased to offer specific recom- 
mendations for any installation. 





Canadian and U.S. Agents 
VULCAN IRON & ENGINEERING LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Sales Office: Edmonton 
Sales Representative 
C. W. Brockley & Co. Lid., Vancouver 
BRITISH ROPEWAY ENGINEERING DIVISION 
OF VULCAN IRON ENGINEERING LTD 
132 Jarvis St., Toronto: Phone WA. 4220 


Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London E. C. 3, England 


BRECO 








British Ropeway Engineering Co. Ltd., 


SS" 
“YOU'LL GET ‘\ 


ALL FIVE , 


CLEVELAND 
WIRE SCREENS 


Here are the five qualities essential to 
satisfactory, long-life Vibrating Screen 
Section operation... they mean more 
tonnage and less down-time. Cleveland 
Wire Screens offer you all five... why 
accept less? 
@ TOUGHNESS AND DUCTILITY 
@ LONGER PRODUCTIVE SERVICE 
@ REDUCTION OF “BREAKS” IN SCREEN 

@ BUILT AND DESIGNED WITH EXPERIENCED “KNOW HOW” 
@ RIGID ACCURACY OF OPENINGS MAINTAINED CONTINUOUSLY 













S 
—_ 
= ) 





Write today for Bulletin No. 6 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 
3576 E. 78th STREET ° 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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He succeeds R. A. Otterness 
accepted the position of sale 
ager for Contractors Equipms« 
Supply Co., Lima distributor 
querque, N.M. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., M 
kee, Wis., has appointed Edwa 
Greef, formerly application and 
design engineer in the processir 
chinery department, as a sales 1 
sentative in the San Francisco 
office. 


Olin Industries, Inc., East 
Ill., announces that Dr. Fred ( 
has been appointed vice-president 
research and development. He j 
a director of the company ar 
been the director of research ar 
velopment. 


Davey Compressor Co., Kent, ( 
has appointed A. H. Knief as reg 
manager, with headquarters i: 
waukee, Wis., for sales in Wis 
Upper Michigan, Minnesota, Iow 
linois and Missouri. 





Worthington Pump & Machin 
Corp., Harrison, N.J., announces 
Herman H. Miller has retired 
50 years of service with the com; 
He has been manager of the com; 
sor division since 1932. 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pen: 
nounces the sudden death on Feb: 
3 of Walter P. Berg, vice-pre 
and director. He was 60 year 
and had been associated wit} 
company for 30 years. Mr. Berg 
also a member of the executive 
mittee and general manager 
machinery division. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Lo 
announces that C. W. Loomis 
president and director of pe 
has been elected a member 
board of directors, and F. V. D 
erick, Eastern director of sal 
been named a vice-president. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Co 
Lima-Hamilton Division, Lima, O 
has appointed Bob Drumm, L« 
Ky., as representative in Kent 
southern Ohio and West Virg 
Cleveland Contractors’ Equipment 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appo 
sales agent in northeastern O} 


E. D. Bullard Co., San Fra: 
Calif., has announced the appoi 
of Paul W. O’Donnell as indust: 
lations manager. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
Louis, Mo., announces that David 
kin, former executive vice-pres 
has been elected to the board 
rectors. A. A. Grosse, who has 
assistant treasurer, has also 
elected secretary to succeed Josey 
Bascom, new executive vice-pre 
and treasurer. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, P: 
announces the retirement of Che 
H. Lehman as executive vice-presi 
after 42 years of continuous ser 
He will continue to serve as a dire 
and vice-chairman of the board 








Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
Penn., has announced the elec- 
Robert D. Blasier and John E. 
as vice-presidents. Mr. Blasier 

een named vice-president in 
of industrial relations to suc- 


2 fom Turner who has been ap- 
ec 2 = ed vice-president in charge of 

otor and control division at Buf- 
5 Sf N.Y. Mr. Payne, who has been 
: iger of the Central district, be- 


| F es vice-president in charge of the 
4 ict. T. I. Phillips, who has been 
of the East Pittsburgh divisions, 
eeds Mr. Turner as staff vice- 
ident in charge of manufacturing. 


: z Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl., has an- 
¢ inced the retirement of W. L. Pat- 
; k, sales representative for the past 
years, with headquarters in Boise, 
and the appointment of R. F. 
to succeed him. 


Idaho, 


j Rhoden 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, 
ia lich., has announced the appointment 
. William H. McAllister as district 

iunager of the Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico territory of the Findlay 
vision. He was formerly district 
nanager at Memphis and will be suc- 
Ue eeded by Guilford E. Koehler, a dis- 
t manager for the Findlay division. 


Industries, Ine., New York, 
announces the appointment of 
Elfred as executive vice-presi- 
ent, B. E. Bassett as vice-president 
r production, and M. W. Acker as 
vice-president. All are directors of 
company. 


ners 





; Olin 
s N.Y., 


F. S 


or ; rhermoid Co., Trenton, N.J., has ap- 
¥ nted A. F. Matheis as assistant 
es manager of industrial rubber 
ducts. He was formerly sales pro- 
ition manager of the industrial rub- 
products division. 


rhe Frank G. Hough Co., Liberty- 
e, Ill, announces the appointment 
Milton J. Weber as vice-president 
procurement. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
announced the appointment of 
\rthur A. Levison as vice-president 
| general sales 
inager of the 
aw-Knox divi- 
n. He was 
merly a divi- 
I V ice-presi- 
in charge of 
construction 
lipment de- 
tment. H. 
sell Loxter- 
has been ap- 
ted assistant 
eral sales 
nager of the division in addition 
his duties as manager of the steel 
equipment department. 





Arthur A. Levison 


\merican Brake Shoe Co., New 
rk, N.Y., has announced the ap- 
ntment of W. Frank Kelly as assist- 
t vice-president, and John E. Holt- 
as general superintendent of 
dries of the American Manganese 
eel Division. 





Baughman Mfg. Co., Inc., Jersey- 
ville, Ill., recently dedicated the latest 
addition to its plant at Jerseyville. 
The new building adds 16,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space to the plant which now 
comprises 100,000 sq. ft. of manufac- 
turing, assembling and storage facili- 
ties. 

The Hays Corp., Michigan City, 
Ind., has announced the appointment 
of Phil Sprague, Jr., as executive vice- 
president. He was formerly advertis- 
ing manager and will be succeeded in 
this position by Paul B. LeBoeuf, 
formerly of A. O. Smith Corp. 


The Fahralloy Co., Harvey, IIl., an- 
nounces that A. Rasmussen has been 
appointed vice-president and _ plant 
manager, and Robert E. Kroc, former- 
sales manager, succeeds 
manager. 


ly assistant 
him as sales 
lowa Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
announces that Henry J. Adams, sales 
engineer, has resigned to assume own- 
ership and opera- 
tion of Cunning- 
ham-Ortmayer 
Co., distributor of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
As a new distrib- 
utor, still operat- 
ing under the 
name of Cunning- 
ham-Ortmayer, 
Mr. Adams will 
continue to serve 
the entire state 
of Wisconsin with 
leading lines of construction and road- 
building equipment. Sales and service 
1229 S. 
branch 





Henry J. Adams 


headquarters will remain at 
4ist St., Milwaukee, with a 
in Green Bay, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., Al- 
lentown, Penn., announces that Paul 
A. Schreffler, formerly a student en- 
gineer with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
has joined its staff of sales engineers. 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has announced the 
opening of a new district office in 
Denver, Colo., and the appointment 
of James R. Hughes as district man- 
ager. 

Industrial Gear Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has announced the election of J. 
A. Sizer as president of the company. 
He was formerly vice-president in 
charge of sales and succeeds A. M. 
Scharek, founder of the firm, who was 
elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. 

Gould-National Batteries, Inc., 
Trenton, N.J. has appointed George 
F. Walsh as sales promotion manager. 
For the past four years he held a 
similar position with Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp. at Eddystone, Penn. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg., Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces that Russell G. 
Michell, an application engineer in 
the crushing, cement and mining sec- 
tion since 1950, has been appointed a 
sales representative in the Boston 
district office of the general machinery 
division. 
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POWER to SPARE 


SYVTRON 


Gasoline Hammer 
100% Self-Contained 


ROCK 
DRILL 











p 
ec, 47. <o™ 
1, & ao 
“fy %. x) ee 
x aco 
Drit) Drill 
''S Roc Rotates 4" 
Up + ¢ ° 
P to 20 Per ly; and Blows ” 
me Clean 


New, Heavy Piston— 


Adds 50% More Fracturing 
Power To Each Blow 


New, Electric 
Governor— 


Automatically Provides 
Maximum Blow With 
Open Throttle 


No Air Compressor and Hose 
No Bottery Box and Cable 
No Springs 


For Full Details 
Write For Illustrated Folder 





SYNTRON CO. 


450 Lexington Ave, Homer City. Pa. 








MOAN LIEKAA 


4 
‘ 


f 


fase 


tT 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


TY-ROCK SCREENS 


BALANCED 





4’ x 12’, two surface 


Type F-600 Ty-Rock Screen 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 








| ORDER SEACO 
TODAY 
Y 
Write TODA 
— Litere 
for FREE co! 


ture on 
Nearest 





Distributor up 


- Reques! 





CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Woven Wire Screens and Screening Machinery 


SPACO CHALLENGE 






TRADE MARK 


Hard-Surfacing 


Last Longer than More Expensive Brands 


A single pass of SEACO allows parts to work- 
harden and last longer. 
e SEACO Hard-Surfacing Welding Electrodes 
resist impact and abrasion. 
e Repairs made with MANGANAL and pro- 
tected by SEACO often outlast new parts. 
e SEACO gives more for the money—5% coat- 
ing—95% metal. 
Try a 50 Ib. box of SEACO. If it doesn’t do every- 
thing we say . . . return the unused portion to us 
for an immediate refund. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 


STULZ-SICKLES CO. °):* 
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RUGGED 


SIG 4 


KL, 


WELDING ELECTRODES 





General Electric Co., Schen 
N.Y., announces that Carl A. S 
sen has been appointed genera 
ager of the industry control } 
ment of the switchgear and 
division. i 





Oliver United Filters, Ine. 


York, N.Y., announces the ay) ' 
. ' 

ment of James B. Hoxie as Ws ' 
divisio t 


manage 
headqua) 
Oakland 
His te! 
takes i: 
Mountai: 
West ¢ 
states. Mr 
who ha 
with the « 
for 20 yea 
ceeds P|] 
McGuire 
been appointed director of 
and development. Mr. Hoxie 
iar with both sales and manu 
ing, having spent about ter 
the company’s Central sales 
territory, working out of Chicag 
ten years in the factories. 





James B. Hoxie 


The Frank G. Hough Co., | 
ville, Ill., has appointed Carl W 
hey as representative for the 
district comprising the states 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvani: 
ginia, Delaware, West Virgi: 
New England. He succeeds W 
Cornell who has been recalled 
tive service with the Marine 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmingt: 
has announced the election 
liam J. Wiley as a member 
board of directors and as fi! 
vice-president. 


Quaker Rubber Corp., div 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Philade 
Penn., has established a brancl 
house and sales office in St 
Mo., under the supervision 
Joyner, district sales manage! 


Detroit Diesel Engine Div., G: 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., ha 
pointed James A. Hall as chief | 
engineer. He was formerly e 
in charge of Series 110 engine 
opment. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., W 
Mich., has announced the appoint 
of W. A. Glimn as director of 
chases to succeed C. M. Strong 
passed away February 23. W. 
ertson, formerly vice-president f 
port, has been named vice-pre 
in charge of government sal 
regulations. E. B. Hill, formerly 
president in charge of domestic 
has been appointed vice-preside! 
domestic and export sales. 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, I) 
transferred Eugene P. Alexa 
sales representative, from Cine 
to the Detroit sales office. D. I 
rick, formerly of the Milwa 
branch, succeeds Mr. Alexande 
Cincinnati. 








gborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 
ces the appointment of Arthur 
kley as assistant sales manager. 
the past 11 years, Mr. Buckley 
een associated with the Harnisch- 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
: terling Electric Motors, Inc., Los 
é eles, Calif., has opened a sales 
z e in New Orleans, La., with J. D. 
e as Manager. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill, has ap- 
ted Raymond S. Wood as general 
ager of the ball and roller bearing 

‘f int (Dedge plant) in Indianapolis, 
ieceed C. V. Loughery who has re- 

ed after 50 years of service at the 
ladelphia and Indianapolis plants. 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc., Minne- 
lis, Minn., announces that Robert 
i Slenes has been appointed export 
iles manager for the company and 

the Mahr division, which manu- 
etures crushing and processing 





upment, 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich., 
nounces the appointment of Ray 
tutzman as manager of the St. Paul, 
linn., branch, which covers Minne- 
ta, North Dakota and the north- 
est portion of Wisconsin. He was 
formerly branch manager at Sioux 
lls, S.D., and will be succeeded in 
s position by Thomas Cartee, form- 
branch manager at Sioux City, 
® lowa. Mr. Cartee’s territory covers 
© South Dakota, northern Iowa and the 
thwest tip of Minnesota. L. B. 
Shettle has been appointed branch 
ager at Sioux City, Iowa, which 
7 ers western Iowa, southern South 
.\ ta and northern Nebraska. He 
formerly sales manager at Oma- 

Neb. 


saldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
a-Hamilton Div., Lima, Ohio, has 
oin James A. McCrae as sales 
ervice engineer for the states of 
vado and Wyoming with the ex- 
tion of the following counties in 
ming: Sweetwater, Uinta, Lin- 
. Sublette and Teton. He will make 
headquarters in Denver. 


f 


Ne WRi aA erm iaceed nimi Ans) at 


elle 


\ir Reduction Co., New York, N.Y., 
ounces that Dale D. Spoor, “whe 
been on leave of absence to serve 
chief of the Industries Branch of 
Metalworking Equipment Division 
the National Production Authority, 
ishington, D.C., has returned to 
as manager of the equipment 
process sales department. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
orp., Harrison, N.J., has announced 
: election of C. K. Hood as a vice- 
if dent of the company. He was 
nerly manager of the New York 
ict sales office and will be suc- 
ed in this position by W. J. Van 
manager of the Atlanta district 
bons C. W. Kramer, general 
alesman in Birmingham, Ala., 
ucceed Mr. Van Vleck as man- 
at Atlanta. I. W. Leggett, gen- 
e salesman at Charlotte, N.C., 
een appointed manager of the 

tte branch office. 














USE AN 
EAGLE 
JAW CRUSHER 


FOR "'ON-THE-JOB" 
CRUSHING 








Does a superior job! Extra heavy, 


cally welded construction is simple 
All wear parts are extra tough high manganese steel, 


one-piece electri 
good for years. 


reversible for double wear. Incorporates a numbet 


outstanding features described in folder 


yours for the asking. 


Comes in various sizes and models, 
“on-the-spot” 


side and trailer model for 


Write now for this folder. 
4 3 


including a road 
crushing. 


+ 151-125, 





&\C3 CE 


JAW CRUSHERS + IMPACT BREAKERS CRUSHER co G, GALIO 
PULVERIZERS - CONVEYORS - LOADERS ‘eg SHC. OHIO-U'S 




















FVANST©SEL Heat- 
ners have Teeth 


EVANSTEEI 
<—_ 









Treated 





other material for pulverizing toughest 


purposes 


EVANSTEEL Pug Mill Knives 


< are highly wear resist- ets have had 
ant, yet not brittle. service failure 
Sears. 


This chrome-nickel alloy has 


Write for EVANSTEEL Bulletin 





Super Strength Parts 


are tops” for resisting 


SHOCK « WEAR ABRASION ¢ BREAKAGE 


give extra 


proved far superior to any sery even in 
material 


EVANSTEEL Wire Rope Sock- 


no recorded 


For high-strength parts ... for an extra 
margin of safety . .. for weight-saving 
sections ... use dependable EVANSTEEL. 
a tensile 
strength after annealing that averages up 
to 60% greater than ordinary carbon steel. 











Dipper =< 


le 





in 0 —_— 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


Kedzie Ave. & 37th St., Chicago 32, 


Makers of Alloy Steel for Over 40 Years 
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In plants handling Cement, Lime, 


Sand, Gravel, Crushed 
the WEIGHTOMETER 


fast accurate produc- 


Gypsum, 
Stone, etc 
is used fon 


tior 

WEIGHTOMETER gives a 
tinuous, automatic, and accurate 
weight record of materials in tran- 


con- 


sit at an extremely low operating 
cost. All producers of bulk ma- 
terials handled by belt conveyors 
need this dependable check on 
production figures supplied by 


MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER. 


Send for Bulletin 275 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Passaic, New Jersey 





Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York, N.Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry Recher as assist- 
ant to L. J. Doyle, vice-president in 
charge of bag and paper sales. He was 
formerly a field representative for 
multiwall bag sales. 


Jackson & Church Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., announces that Francis W. 
Hoye, former head of the mechanical 


| engineering departments at the Uni- 


versity of Rhode Island and at Syra- 
cuse University, has been named di- 
rector of engineering, and Dr. Harold 
E. Graves, who has been in charge of 
the chemical engineering department 
at the University of Rhode Island, will 
direct chemical engineering. Four 
other engineers who formerly were 
on the staffs of universities have join- 
ed the company. They are Ralph C. 
Emig, professor of engineering at 
Lawrence Tech; Michael T. George, 
Wayne University; Leonard M. Ma- 
jeske, University of Detroit and Cath- 
olic University of America; and Frank 
H. Wheeler, DePauw University. In 
addition, Charles Lee Dong Chin and 
James F. Grove, both from the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, have joined 


the staff of Jackson & Church. 

W. P. Heineken, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., announces that A. Brickman, 
president of A. Brickman, Inc., ex- 
porters of chemicals and chemical 
process equipment, has joined the 


as secretary-treasurer. 


company 








for Buyers 


Air Compressors Equipment 
Air Separators 


Asphalt Mixing Plants 


Elevator, Power 


Bodies, Trailer Excavators 


Send to: 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. s 





FREE SERVICE 


oncentrating Tables 
oncrete Mixers 


and Dampproofing 


Brick Machines and Draglines 

Molds Dredge Pumps 
Buckets Drilling Accessories 
Bulldozers Drills 
Cars, Industrial Dryers 


Research Service Department 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


formation. Then 


take care of the rest. 


Vv TEAR OFF HERE Vv 


Dust Collecting 


Admixtures, Aggregate Classifiers 
Aftercoolers, Air Clutches Equipment & Supplies 
Aggregates (special) Coal Pulverizing Electric Motors Mills 


Engineering Service, 
Consulting and De- 


signing Scales 


Generator Sets 
Grinding Media 


Transmission Conveyors 
Belting, V-Type Crushers Gypsum Plant Ma- write it 
Belt Repair Equipment Coolers chinery 
Bin Level Indicators Cranes Hard Surfacing Ma- 
Bins and Batching Derricks terials 
Equipment Dewatering Equip- Hoists 
Blasting Supplies ment, Sand Hoppers 
Block Machines Diesel Engines Kilns: Rotary, Shaft, 
Concrete Building Dragline Cableway Vertical 


Locomotives 
Lubricants 


Pulverizers 
Pumps 


Screen Cloth 


Bagging Machines Concrete Mixing Explosives & Dynamite 

Bags Plants Fans & Blowers Screens 

Barges Concrete Specialty Flotation Equipment Scrubbers: Crushed 
Batchers Molds Gasoline Engines Stone, Gravel 
Belting, Conveyor, Concrete Waterproofing Gear Reducers Shovels, Power 


If equipment you are in market for is not 
in the space below. 


Here is the quick way to get information and prices 
on machinery and equipment. Just check the item 
(or items) listed below about which you desire in- 
send this list to 


us, and we will 


Speed Reducers 

Tanks, Storage 

Tractors 

Trucks, Industrial 

Trucks, Mixer Body 

Trucks, Motor 

Vibrators 

Welding & Cutting 
Equipment 

Winches 

Wire Rope 


listed aboy 





Your Name 


Firm Name 


Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois City 





Title 


State 
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PRODUCTION 
TESTED! 









ockmaster 2 





Fully Automatic 


High Production 








Hydraulically Powered 


The Multico Blockmaster No. 3 
now ready for your plant—after thre 
years of production testing in many 
plants. Producing three blocks per 
cycle, it is a completely automati 
machine, requiring labor only to off 
bear block. Hydraulic power fron 
separate unit provides smooth, quiet 
operation and serves additional m 
chines in future expansion. The con 
pression action combines pressur’ 
vibration, and tamping, for perfect 
blocks. Plain pallets are used in ma! 
ing any size or style of block with any 
aggregate. 

Both the Blockmaster No. 3 and the 
newly modified No. 2 have 50° 
moving parts than any other machin 
in their capacity classes. This means 
an absolute minimum of maintenanc: 
Make this proven Blockmaster No 
your next machine; call or write | 
further information. 


Multiplex Machinery Corporation has been mok 
ing concrete production machinery for over 40 
years. Our engineers will help you plan your 
plant expansion. We can show you how Mull! 
plex automatic block machines, mixers, 
hoists, and compartment aggregate bins con 
make your operations more profitable. 





ELMORE + OHIO 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


Contest Promotes 
Use of Concrete Block 
aRD CONCRETE Propucts, INC., 
Ss Diego, Calif., is sponsoring a 
Build a Hazard-Bloc Garden Wall 
Contest” to premote the use of con- 
block in the building of homes 
gardens. The contest is open to 


_.. "build a HAZARD-BLOC . 
GARDEN WALL CONTEST 


GRAND Ry 
PRIZE 


Second Prize*100 Third Prize*SO 





ENTER NOW FOR 
MARCH Ist PRIZE 


: CONTEST RULES 
5 sUDGES 


be ES BT naa 


Poster promoting garden wall contest 





HAZARD CONCRETE PRODUCTS, Inc. 








y San Diego county resident and 
prizes will be awarded for originality, 
efulness, beauty and improvement 
outdoor living area. The garden 
all (or walls) may be built by the 
vner or professionally for the owner 
must contain Hazard Bloc, used 
any combination totaling at least 
200 sq. ft. The company states that 
the contest idea has had a fine recep- 
Shown here is a reproduction of 

id, announcing the contest. 


Curing Unit Installation 


Vipro TILE Co., INc., Victorville, 
Calif., recently installed a Pacific Uni- 
al concrete products curing unit 
uring concrete, pumice and cin- 
block. Approximately 10,000 8- 
x 16-in. block per day are cured 
10- x 70- x 8-ft. building which 
vided into four rooms, each meas- 
14 ft. 8 in. x 34 ft. 8 in. x 8 ft.., 
end-door openings having heavy 
is covers instead of regular 
e four curing rooms hold 6000 
on racks and the curing of the 
0 block per day is accomplished 
n overlapping shift. The first cure 
he day, 4000 block, is run in 6 hr., 
the second cure of 6000 block, in 
; however, the second cure is left 
the curing room overnight with 
blower in operation. 
ock removed from the curing 
s in the first cure are stockpiled, 
the block from the second cure 
have been in the curing rooms 
rnight can be loaded and trans- 


ported immediately. Normally, the 
heat and steam are on for only about 
214-3 hr., and for the balance of the 
time only the blower is run to keep 
up pressure and circulation of the 
heat. The cured block are said to be 
quite dry and have an approximate 
1000 p.s.i. compressive strength. 

Pacific Wire Belt Conveyor Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., which made the 
installation, recommends concrete 
ducts whenever possible, as they are 
less expensive and claimed to be bet- 
ter than metal or fibrous ducts, be- 
cause they have good insulating quali- 
ties and will last indefinitely since 
they are not affected by heat or mois- 
ture. However, ducts constructed from 
pumice or other lightweight aggregate 
concrete are considered more efficient 
than conventional concrete. 


. 
Cover Picture 

A NEW TYPE CONCRETE block de- 
veloped in Ohio provides a wall which 
closely resembles a masonry wall of 
natural stone of mingled sizes, shapes 
and colors. The effect, shown in the 
house on the cover, is obtained by 
forming concrete block in such a man- 
ner that the outer surface resembles 
rough hewn stone. 

False mortar joints are formed in 
the outer surface of the block so as 
to give the appearance of several 
stones of different size and shape. The 
outer surface is then colored by solu- 
tions of metallic salts. These block 
are of the same general shape and 
construction as conventional units, 
either 8- x 8- x 16-in. cored units or 
1- x 8- x 16-in. solid ones. 

Known as “Art-Crete” block, the 
units were developed by Stephen H. 
Smith and John L. Kronsis, Canton, 
Ohio, and are being produced by Art- 
craft Blocks, Inec., in Canton. 

The block can be produced on any 
conventional block machine; special 
die plates inserted in the molds give 
the surface pattern desired. A heating 
element across the face of the mold 
box prevents the concrete from stick- 
ing to the face of the die plate. 

Atver removing trom the molds, the 
block are placed in a kiln and cured 
for 12-15 hr. at about 150 deg. F. They 
are cured and dried before color is 
added to the surface. 

Color is applied by a novel set-up. 
Two tanks containing coloring solu- 
tions have wood rollers covered with 
soft sponge rubber, partially  sub- 
merged in the solution. Block are 
rolled back and forth over the rolls, 
the surface receiving a liberal coating 
of color solution. The block absorb the 
color to a depth of about 1 in. 

The bloek have been used for nu- 
merous homes in the Canton area as 
well as several churches and service 
stations. The inventors state that 
franchises are now being offered to 
producers throughout the country. 
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ADRIAN READY MIX CONCRETE CoO 
is building a ready-mixed concrete 
plant at Adrian, Minn. The plant is 
expected to be in operation sometime 
this spring. 

TERRY CARPENTER, former Nebra 
ka congressman, has sold his concret« 
block plant at Scottsbluff, Neb., t 
Kenneth Datel, his former manage! 
who will operate the business in part 
nership with John Banks. 

UNITED CONCRETE PIPE Corp., Bald 
win Park, Calif., recently purchase 
the concrete pipe plant at Ephrata 
Wash., from Collins Concrete and 
Steel Pipe Co. of Portland, Ore 
United Concrete Pipe Corp.'s plat 
at Moses Lake, Wash., was closed 
down during winte? 
months, but is presently resuming op 
erations. The plant is producing cor 
crete pipe, 1-6 ft. in dia., for the Co 
lumbia Basin Reclamation Project. 

CONSUMER READY-MIXED CONCRETE 
Co.’s new ready-mixed concrete plant 


some of the 


at Moline, Ill., has been completed 
and will be in full operation this 
spring. 


Mar lO! 


vith 


RIDDLE QUARRIES, IN«¢ 
Kan., has expanded operations 
the installation of a new ready-mix: 
concrete plant. 

Lock JOINT CONCRETE PIPE Co., 
East Orange, N.J., recently completed 
construction of a new plant at Co 
lumbia, S.C., for the production of 
prestressed concrete pressure pipe 

CONCRETE MASONRY MANUFACTUR 
ERS ASSOCIATION held a general mem 
bership meeting, February 26, 1952, 
at the Rodger Young Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, Calif. The program was 
primarily a business one, with reports 
being presented for discussion by the 
Building Standards and Code Com 
mittee, the Budget and Finance Con 
mittee and the Labor Committee 

CONSUMERS Co. has announced the 
removal of its general offices to 7! 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, I The 
new address became effective March 1 

CONTRACTOR SUPPLY CO. is estab 
lishing a ready-mixed concrete plant 
at Pittsburg, Kan. The company’s fir 
project will be to supply concrete for 
the construction of Pittsburg’s new 
sewage disposal plant. Vernon M 
Cagle, Carthage, Kan., will be it 
charge of operations. 

Ross SAND Co., Concordia, Kar 
expanding operations with the add 
tion of a concrete bloc! plar t which 
will produce approximately 25 


“Concord” block pet day The con 
pany, in addition to its sand ar 

gravel operations, also produce ep 
tic tanks, lintels, soffit roofs, concrete 


sewer and culvert pipe and ady 
mixed concrete. E. H. Ro 


ager. 
ADAMS CONCRETE Propucts§ ( 

Durham, N.C., has begun operatior 

at its new $200,000 concrete bloc 


plant. The plant, which has been cor 
pleted except for the constructior 
an office building, has a capacity) 


R000 block or 96,000) briel per 
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Challenge Mixers have everything y 
want... low first cost...minimum ma 
tenance...lower repair and replacem« 
cost... greater legal payload capac 

. all rolled up into one. 


From the day you take delivery of 
Challenge Mixer you'll start a mo 
profitable operation! (That's why mo 
? bod and more operators are standardizing 
Challenge fleets.) Each size* Challenc 
_ eee \ Mixer is engineered to legally carry 
— \ full, rated-capacity payload...a featu 
o a \ especially important in states whe 
\) 1 \ weight laws are strictly enforced, a: 
an a one that makes it possible to take f 


rT. 1) iW ESS a advantage of both the physical and leg 
BU ” capacity of your particular truck. 

See for yourself why Challenge is th: 

‘business end’ of a profitable ready 


oo. Le mixed concrete operation. Compare 
with any mixer on your own job, wit! 
your own crew. 
profita ble 
MEMBER NRMCA 
eh 2a) 
operation — Te 


Power Take-off 
installation optional. 
Data and prices 
on request. 


*Challenge Mixers are made in six sizes: 
3-3 -4-5-6- 6 whic yard capacity 
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QUIPMEN 
Please send name ond address of necrest 


ence decler where we 
e Q 


— _ 4 COOK BROS. EQUIPMENT CO. 


FIRM NAME eo 
815 No. Broadway, CApitol 2-9111, Los Angeles 31, Calif 


ADDRESS 






Exclusive National Distributors for 
CHALLENGE, The Modern, Streomlined Truck Mixer 
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Concrete Masonry Industry 
Broadens Markets Into New Fields 


Diversified program at N.C.M.A. meeting emphasized progress in manufacturing, tech- 
nical methods, sales promotion and market expansion. Price stabilization, priorities, 
covered storage, curing, prestressing, merchandising and aggregates received attention 


fENDANCE AT THE thirty-second 
A annual convention of the Nation- 
Concrete Masonry Association, held 
ruary 18-20 in New York City, 
talled nearly 1100, which was ex- 
ent for a non-exhibit year. The 
sociation has now grown to a mem- 
hip of 583, reflecting the great 
wress by the industry and the or 
nization. 
The program was well diversified, 
papers and discussion developed 
that there continues to be great prog- 
ess in manufacturing and technical 
nethods, in sales promotion and mar- 
‘et expansion. Retiring president Hor- 
ace W. Bush led off the convention 
with his address and then followed the 
annual reports of the treasurer, the 
lirector of engineering, the director 
f promotion and the executive secre- 


The second session covered the sub- 
ts of price stabilization, availabil- 
if portland cement and reinforcing 
tee Technical sessions under the 
manship of George Mansfield, 
an of the technical problems 
ttee, required an entire day. 

the subjects covered were a 
ium on covered storage and 


of drying concrete masonry 





Approximately 800 attended the N.C.M.A. banquet; variety acts 
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units, load tests of lintels, prestressed 
concrete masonry, control joints in 
masonry buildings, design details as 
a factor in the cracking of masonry 
walls, high pressure steam curing and 
soffit block floor systems. 

The morning session of the third 
day, under the chairmanship of Phil- 
ip Paolella, chairman of the publica- 
tions and publicity committee, was a 
promotional meeting. Among subjects 
covered were masonry displays, pro- 
motion of concrete masonry floors in 
connection with radiant heating, and 


reports from officials of local, state 


and regional! associations. Then fol- 
lowed the aggregate session, with S. 
Carl Smithwick as chairman. Follow- 
ing a paper on expanded shale pro- 
duction, there were separate aggre- 
gate meetings for those interested in 
the several commonly used aggre- 
gates. 

Entertainment included the “El 
Rancho Party” through the courtesy 
of association members in the sur 
rounding New York and New Jersey 
area, and the annual banquet with 
floor show and dancing. Special ladies’ 
events consisted of a get-together tea, 
a breakfast in one of New York's 
stores and a 


leading department 
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luncheon-fashion show at a_ leading 
hotel. 
Officers 
A. G. Streblow, president of Basa 
Rock Co., Napa, Calif., was elected 


president of N.C.M.A., succeeding 
Horace W. Bush, Orange, N.J. In ac 
cepting the presidency, Mr. Streblow 
expressed great satisfaction in the 
growth of the industry and urged 
continuing aggressive course of a 
tion in order to maintain the momer 
tum already achieved. 

He credited growth of the industry 
to group action, the courage to e» 
pand, the meeting of technological 
changes and the willingness to invest 
money in the gamble that is so esse! 
tial to our free enterprise system. The 
ingenuity of machinery manufact 
ers in supplying automatic machine 
and appurtenances for high volume 
low-cost production was singled out a 
an outstanding contribution to expar 
ion of the industry. Mr. Streblow 
further emphasized that today’s higt 
capacity plants are a challengs 
the resourcefulness of the industry 
marketing and in furthering techni 
progress. 


Much has yet to be accomplishes 


and dancing were featured entertainment 
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Left: President-elect A. G. Streblow, Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Calif., presenting certificate to N.C.M.A. retiring president Horace W. Bush, M 
Concrete Corp., Orange, N.J. Right: Three new directors elected for 5-year terms are, |. to r., W. A. Neff, Neff Concrete Products Co., Dany 
Leon K. Camp, Camp Concrete Products, Columbus, Ga.; and Earl W. Peterson, Ideal Cement Stone Co., Omaha, Neb 


he said, but greater goals 


achieved through the unity represent 


ed in N.C.M.A. O of the things he 
has liked about affiliation with the as 
sociation is the free and frank ex 


change of ideas which has contributed 


to the progress that has led to a un 
fied industry of great strengtl 

Other officers elected were Vice 
presidents Herbert Geist, Geist Coal 
and Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Sam 


Paturzo, V. Paturzo and Sons, Balti 


more, Md.; and Lewis Lloyd, Alatex 
Construction Service, New Orleans, 
La. Carroll Strohm, J1 Nashville 


Block and Tile Co., Nashville, 


elected treasurer 


Breeko 
Tenn 
Elected directors were | K ( 


Was re 
amp, 


Camp Concrete Products, Columbus, 
Ga.; W. A. Neff, Neff Concrete Prod 
ucts Co., Danville, Ill; and Earl W 
Peterson, Ideal Cement Stone Co., 


Omaha, Neb. Retiring members of the 
board of directors are Otto Buehner, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Cloyd Fel 
Ohio 


labaum, Toledo, 


Next year’s convention and biennial 
Concrete Industries Exposition will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. The exposi 
tion will be centered in the Municipal 


Auditorium. The midyear meeting of 


the board of directors will take place 


June 23-24 at the Fairmount hotel ir 
San Francisco, Calif. 
President's Address 
Following the invocation opening 


the convention on Monday, Horace 


Bush, Multiplex Concrete Corp., Or 
ange, N.J., presented the president’s 
address. The official gavel had been 
given him by the mayor of New 
York’ representative, who welcomed 
the association to the city. Mr. Bush 
reported the latest changes on the 
association staff (two members had 
left for other positions) and the new 
Washington office. approved by the 
board of directors. 

The position of the concrete mason 


ry industry must be maintained by 
product quality and improvement, Mr 
Bush said. To this end he 
with the problems and the 
publications and publicity committees, 


excellent 


worked 


technical 


both of which are doing an 
stated. The 


concrete ma 


iob, he prospects for a 


market for sonrv in the 
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are to be 


housing program are quite good, he 
continued, since more housing must 
be built for the defense effort. Most 


housing will probably be delayed un- 
til the end of the year, though, in 
his opinion. He was very optimistic 
for 1952 nonetheless. Opportunities to 
expand markets by introducing 
products and by improving 
tion contribute to his 
All producers should look for ways to 
make their production bette: 
do it with 
power. All will be working under the 
threat of war, so industry must shoul 


1 


der its responsibilities, he conc] 


new 
p! oduct 

also optimism. 
and to 


less cost and less man- 


ided 


Staff Reports 

The executive secretary of the asso 
ciation, E. W. Dienhart, paid tribute 
to Mr. Bush and to all the past presi 
dents for their efforts in making the 
N.C.M.A. of more value to the mem- 
bership. His annual report 
out the information that there 
583 member companies in the associa 
tion at the beginning of the 
representing a net addition of 68 new 
members and 16 associate members 

As an example cited of indi 
vidualized service by the association, 
when one member had 
bulk cement, a 
was sent to other members. 
hart reported the 
summary were: a 
curate tare and scales are 
for full loads of cement; 
should accept the railroad 
stencil, but all should 
do if it is light weight; if the tare is 
incorrect, make claim to the railroad 
for adjustment; if tare weight is not 
the trouble but shipments are incor 
rect, submit the information and the 
problem to the cement supplier. 

It was unexpected that 1951 
duction would go above 1950, 
Copeland, director of 
stated in his report. Even though in 
dustry is now under controls, he looks 
for increased demand this year. Much 
demand comes from the military con 
struction program. The Army 
of Engineers, which has supervision 
over all military construction, at one 
time considered curtailing the use of 
materials 


brought 
were 


year, 


trouble in 
using questionnaire 
Mr. Dien 
results, which in 
clean car and a 
necessary 
producers 
car tare 


know what to 


pro 
R. E. 


engineering, 


Cor ps 


concrete masonry because 
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of alleged poor results. Mr. ¢ 
told how the N.C.M.A. and P 
Cement Association jointly 
to show construction 
could be improved and the 
offered by concrete 
This 


Engineers 


how 


tages 
construction. resulted 


Corps of 


specifyi: 





crete masonry for all pe 
base construction. The Chief 
gineers obtained N.C.M.A.’ ' 


ance in setting up standards 
preparing the Army manual! 
and Construction 
crete Masonry Construction 
manent Bases” (a copy of wi 
sent to N.C.M.A. members wit 
tin 194, according to Mr. Coy 
Special requirements of the 
manual which should be 1 
producers were listed by My: 


Procedures f ; 


land as follows: (1) the ma 
moisture content of block n 
exceed 30 percent of tota } 


tion, though in special 
decided by the C. of E., thi 
increased to 35 percent; (2) 
for acceptable types of 
for constructing reinforced 
masonry bond beams should 
nished by 
as an economy 
from standard units by masor 
job site; and (3) the 
that producers shall certify tl 
crete masonry units will be 
cured and dried in the 
ly effective manner as were tl 
ples on which acceptance was 
Little criticism has been v 
producers against the Army sp: 
tions, according to Mr. Copelar 
holding the reputation of concré 
sonry demands adherence to t 


cases 
ments 


producers ready f 


measure Instea 


requ 


“same 01 


quirements, he pointed out. 1 
producers meet specified moist 
tents, a number of N.C.M.A. inf 
tional bulletins were 
the past year. In addition, inf 

tion which would help produce) i 
other Army specifications wet 
to members, such as National | : 
of Standards report BMS 92, “Ss a 
cations for 4-hr. Fire Walls ir a 


houses.” 


issued 


Other activities of the dire« 
engineering included solving 
problems of members, part 








a” 








ard to gaining acceptance of 
masonry construction by 
ent agencies. 
reh undertaken during 1951 
ribed: a series of load tests 
reed concrete masonry lintels 
pleted at the University of 
(under the direction of Prof. 
Mayrose) and a second series 
tests was outlined and start- 
estigation of sound transmis- 
plain and painted concrete 
partitions was started at the 
ank Acoustical Laboratory of 
Research Foundation. The 
art of this work is scheduled 
npletion this summer, and in- 
tests of plain and painted parti- 
built of 4-in. hollow, 4-in. solid, 
low and 6-in. solid units made 
nder and Haydite aggregates. 
ffect on sound impedance of ap- 
one and two coats of portland 
and resin emulsion paints is 
investigated. 
her work undertaken included 
f the effect on block strength 
ing the mixer speed and length 
mixing period. The association 
n planning and conducting a 
of tests on a relatively new 
f curing block with closely 
ed injections of superheated 
nto the curing room. Excellent 
vere obtained, Mr. Copeland 
spite of the fact that the 
temperature as measured in 


ry 


j 


pply duct was over 500 dee. F. 
Copeland reported the trend to 
basements and tilt-up wall 


tion. He suggested no clear 
o these inroads on con- 


bom 4 
asonry markets, though admit- 
a more plentiful supply of 
vould help. Furthermore, 
ficient handling of masonry 
ils on the job could also help. 
e, he said, prefabricated con 
asonry, not only for floors and 
t also for walls, has attractive 
ies for enlarging markets. 
nierence on prestressed con- 
held last year at Massachusetts 
of Technology had many ref- 


Murray (left) and Sam Levine, Samson Block Co., Miami, Fla., pose for a picture. Center: 


erences to precast units, Mr. Cope 
land said. 

The accident prevention program, 
the speaker said, is suffering because 
of lack of interest. Too many pro- 
ducers are not reporting accidents and 
lost-time injuries to the association in 
accordance with the plan set up last 
year. Unless more interest is shown, 
Mr. Copeland warned, accident pre 
vention as an activity of the associa 
tion may have to be dropped. 

The second largest item in the asso 
ciation’s budget is for publications 
and publicity, reported William P. 
Markert, director of promotion. The 
program for 1952 will include the 
N.C.M.A. Reporter and also special 
publications, such as the previously 
issued church, schoo! and residential 
construction booklets. These new pub- 
lications will be on concrete masonry 
wall patterns, industrial constructon, 
basement construction, floor construc- 
tion (containing the report of a heat- 
ing consultant on radiant heating 
methods), and a booklet containing 
pictures of 60 outstanding examples 
of concrete masonry construction. 
These pictures are also available as 
giant prints and can be purchased by 
members. 

More advertising was undertaken 
during the year, resulting in many in- 
quiries to the main office, Mr. Markert 
said. Inserts are now placed in 
Sweet’s File, both Architectural and 
Engineering. Space is also taken in 
the Producers’ Council bulletin, which 
goes to A.I.A. architects 


Price Stabilization Rules 


How price stabilization works and 
how the rules affect the concrete ma- 
sonry industry was described by Ed 
ward J. Brunenkant, masonry materi- 
als section, Building Materials Divi 
sion of National Production Author 
ity, Washington, D.C. CPR 22, he said, 
covers all concrete masonry producers. 
There is an option which permits pro- 


ducers with gross sales of less than 
$250,000 to price under General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation (with the base 








period of December 19, 1950 to Jat 
iary 25, 1951). Regulations require 
all producers to file Public Form 8, 
which if done improperly will bring 
a query from 
the O.P.S. Mr. 
Brunenkant 
pointed out e} 
rors freque! t 
ly made in 
filing reports, 
uch a not 
using a calen- 


daar quarter a 





a base period, 
and incorrect 
application of 
the adjustment 


Edward J. Brunenkont 


factors to the base period price. Unde 
CPR 22, the selling price cannot e» 
ceed the base period price pl the 


product of multiplying base pe 
price by sum of the adjustme 





The regulations described, and the 
Capehart Amendment in addit 
Mr. Brunenkant said, are not part 
larly well adapted to the pricing i 
lems of the concrete masonry it 

try. What 
nee de ad, ne 
and what 
being fort 
lated, is the ¢ 





tablishment 


ceiling pl 


= 





Delmar G. Runner p 





and concrete section, 4 r 
terials Division of N.P.A. In |} 
marks, Mr. Runner ine 
look on the availability o port 
cement in 1952. In spite of 
demand, he thinks cement 


readily available, and quoted ind 
capacity figures to substantiate 
Of course, the needs of the arms p 


Jack Freedman, Massachusetts Cement Block Co 


ford, Mass., left, chats with Walter W. Horn, Cinder Block, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Right: E. W. Dienhart, executive secretary, N.C.M.A., left ond 
George W. Kulhavy, Carter-Waters Corp., Kansas City, Mo 
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gram must be met first, but other 
factors point to an adequate civiliar 


ipply also 


How to Sell 
Sales psychology in merchandising 
vas the subject dynamically expound 
, : 


ed by Frank Goodwin. professor of 


marketing, 


yus charts, Mr 


(,ooawtt snow- 


ed the teps 
req red 
11 
cil «aA ‘ 
ro ct pro 
luctie la 
it lisplay 





Frank Goodwin 





Ll pat 
of the game of human relatio1 he 
iid. I fact, most of he ] ed 
problems in the world fall into the 
field of huma relatio pecifically 
how to get along with per ple One of 
the point Mr. Goodwin made in em 
phasizi the importance of humar 
relatior was the fact that a con 
pany’s representative becomes the 
ompany to customers. It is very 
difficult to estimate the damage that 
an be done b itt'e things in thi 
cla en ‘ ‘ ‘ it iship 
he said 
Symposium on Drying 
\ technical session occupied all of 
the second day of the meeting. George 
Mansfield, chairman of the N.C.M.A 
technical problems committee, presid 
ed 0 the yrnit é ! ind R 
Neil Christ embe f the t 
ot i t! airma f the 
torage i methods of drying 
merete ma ini I ht 
me t the hea table to d ss the 


R. E. Copeland, N.C.M.A. director of 


ng er) tated the reasor why 
ving ind storage ire important 
pics now, reiterating the tightening 
ecifications or noisture content of 


Left: (I. to r.) Loyd C. Pender, Michigan Certified Concrete Products Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. A. Sirrine, executive secretary, Concrete Produ 
Association of Detroit; and Clem Mason, Besser Manufacturing Co. Right: (I. to r.) Josiah G. Lewis, Scranton Building Block Co., Scranton, Pen 


units. There is still much to be done 
o determine good methods, he said 
Cloyd Fellabaum, National Cement 
Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, showed 
slides of the covered storage area at 
his plant. This shed holds a total of 
99,144 block, he said, and its advan- 
tages are that bad weather never i: 

terfered with handling, and _ that 
economies derived from covered stor 
e easily paid for the initial cost. 

Ben Wilk, Standard Building Prod 
cts Co., Detroit, Mich., the next 
speaker, said that his covered storage 
area cost $1.10 per sq. ft. without 
finished floor. A floor, he estimated, 


+ 


would cost an additional 35-50 cents, 
depending on type. His shed, 120 x 
120 ft., cost approximately $15,000, 
and was constructed of concrete wit} 
aluminum roof. 
The covered storage area of Cleve 
and Builders Supply Co. was de 
ribed by Ralph Reiner. The main 
area will store 270,000 units, and a 
second covered area holds about 120, 
(00. The first one, built in 1945, Mr 
Reiner estimated had cost $0.005 pe 
8-in. unit based on total yearly pro 
duction. The second shed (of timber 
and steel construction) cost but little 
more 
D. O. MeCall, Basalt Rock Co., Napa 
Calif., said his company dried blocl 
in tunnels before shipping because of 
the high humidity conditions in the 
area. Units are cured with low pres 
ure steam, then cubed and vyard 
tored. Summers are hot, so unheated 
ir is blown through most unit 
the tunnels. In winter, the majority 
of units are dried by heated air. A 
yn-olf evcie Is less costly, M1 MecCa 
iid. In practice, air at 170 dee. F 
blown through the tunnels for ar 
yur, then the blower is turned o 
Tter which the cycle Is repeated 


Block are dried for 24 hr. or less ir 


D. L. Sutter, Anchor Concrete Prod 
ts, Buffalo, N.Y., described a dry 
ystem in use at the Buffalo plan 
Outside air is drawn inte ilt 
through steam unit heaters, and the 
moist air exhausted by 8800-c.f.m 
b!owers. This system dries block well 





under the 30 percent moisture « 
figure now required by the ( 
Engineers, Mr. Sutter reported 
were shown of the drying syste: 
ed to an existing kiln, of test 
of dried block and of an experi: 
kiln. The new kiln will recircula 
moisture laden warm air thro 
oil-fired boiler. A pilot kiln 3 

is now being tested using thi 
ciple. When asked if air turt 
is bad, Mr. Sutter replied that 
present thinking it is und 
that what is desired is dir 
flow. 

A report on the N.C.M.A. pro 
load tests of reinforced concret 
sonry lintels was presented b 
fessor H. E. Mayrose, Unive: 
Detroit. This was in the for: 
preliminary report, details of 
are to be published in full by th 
ciation. Many tests were run la 
on lintels constructed of diff 
styles of block produced fro: 
ous aggregates. 

E. M. Barnes, Knox Concrete 
icts, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., ta 
prestressed concrete masonry. N 

ognized 

ards have 

set up 

prestre 

concret 
F ) ported 
¢ om, a speaker 

- WwW 


tioned t 





what w 
com} 
Advant 
prestre 
r he s 
E. M. Barnes “1 


; 
1 } 


in compression Is crack free, 
beams can be constructed, more 
ections can be used, and the 
of steel and concrete needed 


beam is reduced. The concrete n 


ry producers fit into the picture 
Barnes said, for many prestre 


inits are constructed of masonry 
Two unscheduled speakers fo 


Mi 3arnes, supplementing hi 


r. 





Edward E. Meeker, M. & M. Engineering Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.; and Jack Ridgley, Ridgley Block Co., Wyoming, Penn. 
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Left: Walter Warren, with microphon 


s on prestressed concrete. L. 
Coff, consulting engineer, New York, 
N.Y., pointed out the big potential 
lemand for prestressed bridges, and 
how tremendous amounts of steel 
would be saved by following prestress- 
ng methods. A good market for ma- 
sonry units would be stimulated, he 
said, for a small bridge only 30-40 ft. 


requires over 1000 block. Ben 
Wilk described 60-ft. prestressed 
beams designed by Johnson and An- 


lerson, Pontiac, Mich., and made by 
his company in Detroit. These were 
[-beams, which are most practical for 
lve use, he said. The dimensions 
the beams are 16 in. wide x 24 in. 
ep. The 1-in. steel cables are placed 
e bottom, with terminals at both 
These beams were used in con- 
ting a three-span, 24-ft. wide 
lge in Detroit. 


tr 


Control Joints 
onsulting engineer from Alpena, 


M , Robert S. Scott, had many 
vhile things to tell the pro- 
about how masonry units 


id be used. In particular, he re- 
to the use of control joints in 
preventing 
wall cracking. 
It’s hard to se- 
lect where to 
put joints, 
though in gen- 
eral the per- 
manent shade 
side of a build- 
ing is the best 
place, Mr. 
Scott said. 
Where there is 
a long window 
area, a joint 
should be put 
in the area of 
mass. On short spans of 30 ft. 
Ss, a joint should be put in the 
le. Nevertheless, difficulty is ex- 
ced in building concrete masonry 
on poured concrete foundations, 
ise of differences in shrinkage 
icteristics, the speaker said. 





Robert S. Scott 
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Don't hide joints, Mr. Scott stated. 
Caulk them, and replace the caulking 
when necessary. Masons and contrac- 
tors accept joints, and they add to cost 
only slightly. A good idea for joints 
is to place %s- to ‘2-in. felt or Fiber- 
glas back-up to fiber or caulking com- 
pound. This blotter or 
sponge to take up dislodged particles, 
Mr. Scott said. Volume changes due 
temperature varia 


actS as a 


to moisture and 
tions have to go some place without 
spalling, and the joint he mentioned 
reduced this possibility. 

Mr. Scott called for more research 
by producers on placement of joints. 
There is a difference in curing time 
between block and mortar, he said, 
suggesting that the ideal solution to 
this is to soak the block and have the 
mortar wet during placing, then cure 
both together. He found that water- 
proofing a new wall is difficult, where- 
as this operation on a year-old wall 
gives a smooth job. 

Slides of an outstanding school con- 
struction job in Alpena were shown 
and described by Mr. Scott. He stated 
that joints must be carried all the 
way through a building. This is struc 
turally safe, but isn’t always pleas- 
ing to the eye unless done properly. 


Reducing Wall Cracking 

D. L. Chaney, regional structura! 
engineer, Portland Cement Associa 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., repeated the talk 
he gave at the Southeastern regional! 
N.C.M.A. meeting in New Orlean 
last November. The topic was design 
factor in the cracking 
Mr. Chaney’s talk 
here in brief. The 
masonry walls 
almost always falls on the producer, 
he said; thus it is up to the produce 
possible to 


details as a 
of masonry walls 
will be reported 
blame for defects in 


to make the best block 
minimize defects. The trend to one 
story schools was described, and some 
of the design problems which have 
arisen with masonry walls. Perimeter 
beams cast on top of masonry walls, 
for instance, shrank at a different 
rate than did the walls, resulting in 
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e, explains details of the Waylite Co.’s lightweight aggregate plant on the field trip for N.C.M.A. members. 
Right: Harvey A. Lee, Anchor Concrete Products Co., Buffalo, N.Y., left, chairman of the warm air panel heating committee of National Flexicore 
Manufacturers Association, admires an N.C.M.A. poster with Fred W. Reinhold, also with Anchor Concrete Products 


cracks near the building corners. M1 
Chaney also advised that contre 
oints be placed in walls, not more 


n 


than 100 ft. apart. Perimeter bea 
should also be jointed. Inclusion o 
planes between precast linte 
and walls will eliminate most crack 
he said 


slide 


appearing over windows, 

Insulation placed on top of a slab 
roof, above any slide planes, will sto} 
between 60-70 percent of any lengtl 
changes in the structure. Since car 
opies also pick up heat and carry it 
to the beam, insulation on the canopy 
to stop the heat transfer is well wort} 
the extra cost, he said. 


Ben Wilk delivered some comment 
from the floor on a joint 
in Detroit. This uses full and h: 
block. Tar paper is half of 
the interior core to separate the " 
and mortar is put into the centra 
core to prevent lateral deflection; cor] 


developed 


used in 


uM 


is placed in the joint, and the 
face of the joint left open to be fille 
with caulking. 


Inside 


High Pressure Curing 

The high f 
system in use at Harter Marblecrete 
Stone Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., wa 
Harte Thi 


pressure steam curl! 


described by Noel D. 
S200 000 im 
provement was 
made to im- 
prove quality, 
not quantity of 
inits, he stat- 
ed. Mr. Harte1 
felt that high 
pressure steam 
offers 


adval 


curing 
these 
tages: mols- 
ture content Is 
6-20 percent, 
high strengths 
are reached in 
minimum time, 
and low shrinkage occurs. 
the curing cycle and vacuum drying 
system used in the five 8-ft. dia. aut: 


Noel D. Harter 


Detail I 


claves are also contained in an artiels 
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Most discussions had some humor that evoked a chuckle or two. Left: (I. to r.) Noel Harter, Harter Marblecrete Stone Co., Oklahoma City, Ok 
Jim Chandler and Leonard L. Jones, both with Chandler Material Co., Tulsa, Okla. Right: (I. to r.) C. L. Irwin and J. J. Ryan, both with P 
Builders Supplies, Windsor, Ont., Canada; and Larry Vander Heyden, Dox Blox System, St. Paul Park, Minn 


ir the October, 1951 issue of CON 
CRETE PropucTs, page 173 

Vacuum drying is provided in the 
autoclaves after curing. A 26-in. vac 
uum is reached in about 15 min. At 
this point, the boiling 
water is 150 deg. F., and since the 
units are hotter than this the mois 
ture is rapidly dissipated. Mainte 
nance costs are reduced with this 
system, particularly replacement costs 
of racks; corrosion does not affect 
racks since there is no air added to 
support oxidation. Other costs are 
less, also. Mr. Harter estimated cur- 
ing costs at 1 cent a block, though the 
initial cost was high and not included 
in this figure 


Promoting Floor System 


Ceramic and concrete masonry 
units should not compete, according 
to W. M. Stoner, Jr., Western Brick 
& Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. They pro 
vide a good combination, he said, in 
describing his company’s addition of 
concrete masonry to its line of brick 
and clay units. One of the biggest 
markets for concrete units has been 
for roof systems, Mr. Stoner reported 
Soffit block 
Western Brick 
were considered too expensive to pro 
duce. The principal drawback to this 
type of block, the speaker said, is that 
the projections at the ends are easily 
broken. Erecting equipment is also 
expensive and needs much mainte 


system was chosen by 


because ground units 


nance. 

Soffit floor system was introduced 
to architects at a demonstration. A 
movie was also shown on construction 
techniques. Nearly 1,000,000 units 
were sold the first year; most jobs 
were designed and construction super- 
vised by the producer. One selling 
point was a guarantee to the contrac- 
tor that cost of floor placement would 
not exceed a set amount. 


Regional Associations 
Officers of local, state and regional 
associations were called upon, in the 
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point of 


promotional session, to review their 


activities in 1951, particularly in the 


field of sales promotion. These asso 
ciations have been active during re 
cent years and are effective in meet 
ing problems at the local level 

Earl W. Peterson reported for the 
Nebraska Concrete Masonry Associa 
tion and the Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation of Omaha. A committee has 
been actively working with the high- 
way department in connection with 
research on prestressed bridges. An 
advertising program is to be started 
in the Nebraska Farmer to develop 
farm markets. Exposed concrete ma- 
sonry walls are being effectively pro- 
moted. Among developments are a 
$6,500,000 auditorium that will be of 
exposed masonry. Schools are starting 
to be built with exposed masonry 
walls and multi-apartment buildings 
with exposed lightweight partitions 
and backup of masonry. In such build- 
ings, plaster will be eliminated. 

In reporting for the North Caro 
lina Concrete Masonry Assoviation, 
H. J. Stockard, Jr. said that the group 
was formed five and one-half years 
ago for the purpose of developing 
public relations and as a means to 
regulate quality of product. Tests of 
masonry units are made monthly and 
results kept on file in the association 
office. Membership in the association 
thus is a symbol of quality. Six meet 
ings were held in 1951 and weekly re 
ports are submitted on activities. 

F. G. Haines, reporting for the 
Allegheny Concrete Block Association 
of Allegheny county, Penn., said that 
the organziation is for the purpose 
of engineering and promotional ac- 
tivities. It has been active for three 
years, has 20 members and was set 
up to serve bordering counties as 
well. 

During 1951, promotion has been 
actively directed toward banks and 
other financing agencies, and efforts 
are being concentrated on promoting 
concrete masonry homes. To make the 
public concrete masonry home con- 
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scious, the radio was used 
National Home Week and the bo: 
“Why People Like Concrete Hor 
has been promoted. Some 160i 
quests for the booklets were rec« 
Displays are also used. More ad 
tising is to be done in 1952. Anot 
activity is visits to schools that t 
masonry, the purpose being to st 
late good workmanship with cor 
masonry units. 

George W. Kulhavy explained 
operations of Mo-Kan Concrete P 
ucts Association which has emp! 
Tip Brown, formerly of Lehigh P 
land Cement Co., as paid secret: 
The association was started in 
and was set up for a program of 
lar meetings. The early meetings w 
social in nature so that mem! 
could become thoroughly acquaint 
Dues are $50 annually per pro 
tion machine. Membership has 
growing and producers from o 
ing communities have been invite 
join. Meetings are drawing in ex 
of 40 and outside speakers includ 
top officials of N.C.M.A. and P.< 
are invited to discuss technical 
lems, promotion, etc. 

Late in 1951 a joint meeting 
held with F.H.A. officials and, ir 
cember, an annual party was scl 
uled. A concrete masonry display 
scheduled for the home show at 
Kansas City auditorium. Mars! 
Harrison, president of the Mason (¢ 
tractors Association of America, 
is a close friend of the industry, 
nated his services in building the 
play. The association furnished 
bronze plaque for the display, list 
the membership of the associat 
and the contractors who specializ« 
concrete masonry. A demonstrat 
home is to be built soon. Every m« 
ber of the association serves on si 
committee. 

O. H. Seeger, representing the ‘ 
lumbus Block Manufacturers’ As 
ciation, Ohio, said that all princi; 
block manufacturers in the area ha 
united and pledged themselves 
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tain high quality standards. Dur- 
1951, the group made additions 
ts plan book, including designs 
ow-cost homes and garages for 
hitects. An exhibit was conducted 
he home show. Association mem- 
exchange credit information and 
nical data, and have a close work- 
organization. 
onerete Products Association of 
Washington, Seattle, has 28 member 
npanies and 14 associate members, 
ording to George Duecy, and has 
$25,000 operating budget. Engineer- 
ector C. M. Howard of the 
recognized authority on 


i 
asso- 


ition is a 


concrete products and concrete 
ype. An architect assistant is to be 
hired. This group makes good use 


promotional material available 
from N.C.M.A. and other sources and 
idvertises extensively in engineering 
d architectural magazines as well 
: in newspapers and consumer maga- 
nes. An advertising program is to 
carried in farm papers this year. 
{rt Devos summarized activities of 

Wisconsin Concrete Products As 
Milwaukee, which was or- 
vanized at the same time N.C.M.A. 
vas started. Much of its activities 

recent years has been in working 
with code authorities in the develop- 
ment of specifications for loadbearing 
walls. Having mortar reinforcement 
specified for walls has greatly in- 
creased the use of concrete masonry 
nits. The most recent annual conven- 
tion of the association, as reported in 
the February, 1952, issue of CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS, pages 167-168, is evidence 
of the progressiveness and activities 


wiation, 


f the group. Mr. Devos concluded 
his brief remarks by inviting N.C. 
M.A. to hold its 1954 off-exposition 


mvention in Milwaukee. 

C. A. Sirrine reported activities of 
the Concrete Products Association of 
Detroit. This group makes extensive 

of N.C.M.A. promotion material 
and, as Mr. Sirrine 
erves as a demonstration of how co- 
perative effort between the N.C.M.A. 
nd local organizations may be com- 
ned for effective results. The Detroit 
oup continues extremely active in 
he development of masonry construc- 
on details and plans for use by ar- 
itects and builders and has offered 
make its drawing available to 
hers in the industry. An architectur- 
competition for architects and ar- 
itectural students is being sponsor- 

i and the results will be given wide 

blicity. The group is stressing wider 

of exposed masonry wails particu- 
home construction 


expressed it, 


y in 
Mr. Sirrine then introduced Leo 
Bauer, Detroit architect, who said 
it the details for concrete mason- 
construction as supplied by the 
‘al association were excellent and 


hat he hoped similar efforts would 
e made available to architects na- 
tionally. Mr. Bauer was a_ strong 
ooster for the industry, the local 
issociation and would make a won- 
lerful member for the Detroit and 
Michigan Chambers of Commerce. 


Walter Coupland, president of the 
National Concrete Products Associa- 
tion of Canada, had just come from 
his association’s annual convention in 
Windsor, Canada, and gave a brief 
report on activities. Membership was 
increased by 15 percent in 1951 and 
250 delegates attended the convention 
and machinery exposition. There are 
now more than 100 members and the 
annual budget is $6000. The 1953 con- 
vention will be held in Montreal. 


Concrete Masonry Display 


Carl A. Menzel, manager, Housing 
and Cement Products Bureau, Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, IIl., 
in a talk “Concrete Masonry on Dis- 
play at the P.C.A.,” showed numerous 
colored slides 
»f concrete 


masonry con 
struction fea 
tures at the 


new P.C.A. re- 
search and de- 
velopment lab- 
oratories at 
Skokie, IIl., 
and also slides 
of the offices 
in Chicago, Il. 

In both 
buildings the 
greatest possi- 
ble use of con- 
crete masonry has been made, and 
they serve as outstanding examples 
of the effective treatments and appli- 
cations that may be utilized to create 
beauty and eye appeal in concrete 
masonry. Various ashlar effects, joint- 
ings and surface textures, in many 
colors, were shown in beautiful photo- 





Carl A. Menzel 


graphic slides. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Menzel 
paid tribute to Francis J. Straub 
for his early work in gaining accep- 
tance of concrete masonry units and 
he traced significant developments like 
the early fire tests on which W. D. M. 
Allan and E. W. Dienhart were active 
and which led to national recognition 


for concrete masonry 


Radiant Heating 


“Warm Air Radiant Heating with 
Concrete Masonry Floors” was the 
subject of a talk by Morris Gross, 
consulting engineer, Detroit, Mich., 


Lee, Anchor Concrete 
Products, Inec., Buffalo, N.Y. 

The principles of radiant heating 
were described and the adaptability 
of precast concrete floors to the sys- 
tem was pointed out. The warm air 
heating idea is a strong stimulus to 


and Harvey 


enlarging the markets for concrete 
units, said Mr. Lee, because women 
often complain that concrete floors 
are cold. As he expressed it, the in- 


dustry can sell objectors heat along 
with concrete floors. Promoting the 
idea is proving effective in breaking 
down sales resistance to concrete unit 
construction. 

Such floors cost in the neighborhood 
of 60 cents per sq. ft. and they usu- 
ally are plastered on the underside 
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with perlite or vermiculite plaster to 
conserve heat. Systems of radiant 
heating with concrete floors have been 
designed and soon are to be given na- 


tional distribution. 


Balancing the Budget 


“Building for Tomorrow” was the 


title of an inspiring talk by Dr. Al 


fred P. Haake who is an economist, 
consultant to General Motors Corp 
and mayor of Park Ridge, Ill. Dr 


Haake took strong issue with our na 
tional economic policies and advocates 
drastic cutting of the budgets 
every department and activity in the 
national government. Then, each cde 
partment and agency would have to 
be geared to come within the f 
alloted and in no uncertain terms 


Expanded Shale Aggregate 

Otto C. Frei, vice-president, Smith 
wick Concrete Products, Portland, 
Ore., in a paper entitled “Expanded 
Shale: Plant Development, Design 
and Manufacture,” covered the er 
tire subject from the viewpoint o 
one experienced in plant engineering 
and layout, production and the 
nomics of operation. Mr. Frei, prior 
to his affiliation with Smithwick in 
1949, had had a background of great 
experience in the chemistry and the 
production of portland cement, 
having been president of the Wash 
ington-Idaho Lime Products Co., Ora 
fino, Idaho. 

The benefits of this experience, and 
more recently in the design and opera 
tion of Smithwick’s modern rotary 
kiln Haydite plant at Portland, Ore., 
are now being made available nation 
ally to producers and prospective pro 
ducers of expanded shale aggregate as 
an activity of Smithwick Concrete 
Products. Thus, for the first time the 
industry specialized engineering 


for 


inds 


‘ 


eco 


also 


has 


service available to it which ecom 
passes all features of economy in pro 
duction. 

To start off, Mr. Frei first detailed 
the early history of expanded shal 
aggregate and then the growing de 

mand for the 
product whic! 
+ has far out 


strippe d pre 
ductive capaci 
tv. It is only 
during the la 
five years tha 
there ha 
any reasonal 

increas¢ 
productive ca 
4 pacity an ¢ 
. that has beer 
ne stine old 

JR See in existing c 
- er plants. New 
Otto C. Frei j 3 
produ ing 





plants have been developed, he said, 
notably in Texas, Kansas, California 
and the Pacific Northwest during the 


last three years and _ considerable 
plant building activity is underway 
now but expanded shale will be in 


short supply in many areas for some 
considerable time. 
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The favorable physical characteris- 
tics of the aggregate and the concrete 
made from it were summarized as 
was the trend toward greater use of 
lightweight concrete units as contrast- 
ed to heavy aggregate units. Among 
economies realized are savings in ma- 
sonry labor costs and in transporta- 
tion, he said, which reflect in reduced 
total cost of a masonry wall. 

Whereas it has been reported that 
52 percent of total block production 
in the United States is of lightweight 
units, showing a decided trend, the 
figure is 95 percent in the case of Mr. 
Frei’s company, just five years after 
lightweight units were made avail- 
able 

He pointed out that many of the 
older expanded shale plants have been 
built with used items of major equip- 
ment rejected by other industries and 
that little if any consideration has 
been given to combustion efficiency, 
waste heat recovery, power factor, 
labor utilization, layout for future 
expansion and other important oper 
ating factors. Geographic distribution 
of those plants has been such that 
competition was not important but, as 
he pointed out, there are now signifi 
cant changes stimulating plant devel- 
opment which require that expanded 
shale be produced at lowest possible 
init cost. Competition is setting in, 
which will favor the economical pro- 
ducer. Among new plant develonments 
mentioned are those in Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, the Dakotas, Califor- 
nia and Ohio. 

Among fundamentals mentioned as 
essential for efficient, low-cost opera- 
tion were (1) full knowledge of mar- 
ket potential, (2) guaranteed supplies 
of suitable raw materials, (3) quali- 
fied engineering design of plant in all 
its details and (4) effective dust re- 
covery methods. 

Since T. B. Hartless, Richmond, 
Va., followed Mr. Frei’s presentation 
with a discussion of market potential 
and raw material investigation, Mr. 
Frei gave emphasis to engineering de 
sign and layout in the balance of his 
paper 

He touched upon the dearth of spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience 
available to the industry from heavy 
industrial equipment manufacturers 
who are well qualified in the design 
of plants for other products. Among 
the variables which must be consider- 
ed are the crushing and handling 
characteristics of shales, which differ 
widely between and within deposits, 
and differences in expandability be- 
tween different shales, etc. To empha- 
size, he said that the fact that one 
or more plants use a 6- x 60-ft. or 
an &- x 125-ft. rotary kiln does not 
mean that either size is advisable for 
another plant. 

Modern design includes cooling the 
hot clinker for immediate crushing 
and handling and also should include 
recuperating sensible heat from the 
clinker. In the company’s plant at 
Portland, Ore., fuel input per cu. yd. 
of aggregate produced has been re- 
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duced by 15.6 percent through heat 
recovery from the hot clinker. Selec- 
tion of a kiln as to diameter, length 
and pitch should be based on known 
values as determined by the raw ma- 
terial investigations, and choice of 
crushers and handling equipment 
must be determined according to the 
physical characteristics of the materi- 
al. 

Collection of dust is considered of 
extreme importance for better work- 
ing and community relations and as 
protection against possible lawsuits. 
An efficient dust collection system is 
effective in the Smithwick plant which 
adjoins a residential neighborhood. 

Mr. Frei next described, and illu- 
strated with slides, the company’s 300 
cu. yd. per day plant in Portland. De- 
tails are not included here since the 
plant was completely described in 
the October, 1950, issue of Rock PrRop- 
UCTS, pages 163-165. 

As a result of experience with the 
plant, it has been proved that larger 
rotary kilns than those commonly 
used for the purpose offer great ad- 
vantages in fuel utilization, uniform- 
ity of product and greater produc- 
tion. The largest single item of cost 
is fuel, so a 5'%- x 50-ft. rotary cool- 
er was installed and heat is thereby 
recovered for secondary combustion 
in the kiln. The annual saving in fuel, 
15.6 percent, amounts to 200,000 gal. 
of fuel oil annually. Through use of 
automatic devices and other features, 
only ten men are required per 24-hr. 
period for the entire operation, exclu- 
sive of quarrying. 

Dust is controlled by a combination 
of a centrifugal dust collector sys- 
tem and a washing tower, thus ex- 
hausting gases as a vapor. Dust from 
the kiln and other sources is recover- 
ed by a 40-tube Multiclone collector 
and the major portion is mixed with 
water for disposal, gases discharging 
into the washing tower. 

Mr. Frei reported that use of ex- 
panded shale block in construction has 
almost completely eliminated cracking 
in masonry walls and that reduced 
cement factors are permissible in 
meeting specifications for loadbearing 
units. He summarized many of the 
applications of the material which in- 
clude laundry trays, precast slabs, tilt- 
up wall panels, bridges and mono- 
lithic concrete uses. 

Mr. Frei and Smithwick Concrete 
Products have been serving as con- 
sulting engineers in the design of 
new plants, among those mentioned 
being those of Buildex, Inc., in Kan- 
sas, Sunnyhill Aggregates Corp. at 
New Lexington, Ohio, and the Ohio 
River Sand Co., at Lousville, Ky. 

T. B. Hartless, Richmond, Va., dis- 
cussed considerations in the deter- 
mination of market potentials and 
factors of importance in the investiga- 
tion of raw materials sources, neces- 
sary before the decision is made to 
establish an expanded shale plant. 
He first touched upon the great in- 
crease in use of lightweight concrete 
masonry units and the potential de- 
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mand, also upon markets for 
weight aggregates in monolithic st 
tures. 

Important to whether or not a 
plant be established, he said, is a 
ket analysis of the territory wit 
a 300-mile circle around the pros; 
tive location, which would detern 
the population density and the ext 
of anticipated industrial developm: 
The possibility of future competit 
plants must also be considered 
well as the transportation facilit 
and costs of delivering. 

A thorough investigation of 
available raw materials is recomme: 
ed, which would start with a 100 
cross-sectional sample which would 
tested as to behavior in a rotary |} 
Results obtained, while they might 
misleading, would indicate the ady 
ability of further study and mi 
then indicate the need for tests, 
of from two to five tons of mate: 
that would be representative of the 
posit. This material would be | 
through various sizes and types 
crushers to determine the most eff: 
tive equipment and through a rota 
kiln of commercial size to determi: 
the characteristics of the expands 
aggregate. The next step would be 
thorough chemical analysis by a go 
commercial! laboratory and then phy 
sical analysis according to A.S.T.M 
procedure for soundness, specific gray 
ity, absorption and strength rat 
Mixes should then be designed fi 
concrete in the 2000-6000 p.s.i. con 
pressive strength range to be folloy 
ed by strength, unit weight, absor; 
tion and workability tests. Final! 
commercial masonry units should 
made to determine cement factor, ur 
weights, etc. All the suggested test 
should provide satisfactory results be 
fore the decision be made to build 
plant. 


Aggregate Meetings 

Meetings of producers interested 
individual aggregates were held fi 
lowing the general aggregate sessio! 
The aggregates discussed, with t! 
chairman of each meeting liste 
were: Celocrete, Thomas S. Cousi: 
Celocrete Division, Celotex Corp., C} 
cago, Ill, presiding; cinders, Sai 
Paturzo of V. Paturzo Bro. & So: 
Baltimore, Maryland, presiding; E 
slite, W. R. Ireland, Birmingham Sla 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., in charge 
natural aggregate, Benjamin Wil 
Standard Building Products Co., D: 
troit, Mich., leading the discussior 
pumice, J. P. Sheehan, Atlas Buildir 
Products Co., El Paso, Texas, pre 
siding; Carroll Strohm of Nashvi 
Breeko Block & Tile Co., Nashvill 
Tenn., conducted the Superock meet 
ing; and the Waylite group was pr: 
sided over by Harold L. Spaigh 
Cedar Rapids Block Co., Cedar Ra} 
ids, lowa. 


Field Trip 


Members of the board of directo 
and past presidents of the associatio! 


(Continued on page 21 

















High production method developed for 
cover-coating steel pipe with cement 
mortar also offers possibilities for coat- 
ing prestressed concrete pressure pipe 
By M. W. LOVING* Fig. 1: Cover-coating steel pipe with cement mortar 
by new steam-coating process. Just as soon as the 
steel pipe are cover-coated, they are lifted off the 
lathe carriage, which operates on industrial track. Belt 
} slings are used to handle the pipe, with no injury to 
the cement mortar cover-coating 
A W AND EFFECTIVE PROCESS, advantages over any process yet de- was used to place cement grout 
known under the trade name of vised and the finished cement mortar inner surface to provide a 
Steam-Cote,.”’ is used for cover-coat- coatings are of excellent quality. finish 
steel pipe, made in 40-ft. lengths - , After they were cured with 
d in the smaller diameters, in a History of Cover-Coating pray for about two weeks, the 
, action of the time required by other Cement mortar, made with natural pipe were placed on wagons and ha 
: ethods. It was developed by Steam cement, was first used in this country ed to the trench site and laid in be 
te Corp., Escondido, Calif., of which for lining and cover-coating wrought of cement mortar, the ends b 
L.. Webb is president and T. R. iron water pipe in Jersey City, N.J.., gether, with metal collars around eact 
sels, development engineer. More in 1845 and in Saratoga, N.Y., in joint. The sides and top of the 
the new process has been in 1847. It was used extensively for the cylinders were plastered th 
' cial production for more than same purpose in Plymouth, Mass., in mortar and the joints made the 
ear by one of the larger steel pipe 1855 to replace wood pipe. way. Many of these pipe 
panies in California. The advantages of cement mortar ated, and still operate. under inte 
The action photographs which illus for protecting cast iron water pipe hvdrostatie pressures of about 50 1 


) e tl article were taken in the 
t plant in Escondido and in the 

of the steel pipe company. 

vere using the steam-coat pro 

or cover-coating 8&-in. diamete) 


pe, made in 40-ft. lengths. It 
on and off the ma 
these pipe, and 
operation with 


about 8 min. 
cover-coat 
continuous 
1elayvs 

im-Cote Is not an expensive 


it has been reduced 


ess, becaus¢ 


est elements; it has many 





Fig. 2: Pilot plant for the new mortar coat- 
‘Ng process set up by Steam-Cote Corp. at 
Escondido, Calif. 


against tuberculation, oxidation o1 
ressive waters 
French 
1836—116 


cities 


rusting Dy active or agg 
were first discovered by the 
Academy 


vears ago. in numerou 


of Sciences in 


along 


our eastern seaboard, many miles of 
these old wrought iron pipe, lined 
and coated with natural cement mor 
tar, are in service today. No other 
use of cement mortar or concrete has 
been more 1c ful for so long, o1 
more thoroughly investigated by lead 
ing water wot! engineers 

It is interesting to know how these 
early pipe were made by the old 
timers, who did not have our present 
day facilities. The cylinders were made 
with wrought iron sheets imported 
from England; sheets for 4-in. diam 
eter pipe were 24 gauge and 24-in. 
diameter pipe were made with 12 
gauge sheets, which were formed as 
semi-circles and riveted together on 


0.75-in. centers to form cylinders 9 ft 
long. 

Cylinders for the 12- and 24-in. di- 
ameter pipe were placed on ordinary 
sawhorses, and workmen at each end 


used long handled pallet knives to 
butter the lower half with cement 
mortar. After the mortar hardened 
in about 12 hr., the cylinders were 
rolled over and the other half was 
lined in a similar manner. A long 


handled, round brush or “nigger-head”’ 
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There are about 400 mile 
pipe iimnes still in operatior 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pent 


been in ervice 


many have 
than 50 years 


Steam-Cote Process 


Because cast iron pipe ar 
pipe must be protected ava t 
tion with cement mortar lining t 


Ing or both, on 


ig every important 
ect where active, or agers 
ters are encountered, any proc 


for these 


purpose must 





Fig. 3: This steel cylinder was provided with 
a cement mortar cover-coat in a few minutes 
with one pass 
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Fig. 5: Operations at the steel pipe 

plant were halted while this pic- 

ture of the four openings of the 

nozzles was taken; note the uni- 

form flow of cement-sand mixture 
on the belt in the foreground 









































Fig. 7: Typical view of the 8-in 
pipe in storage, after they were 
lined with cement mortar by 
centrifugal process and cover- 
coated with cement mortar by 
the new steam-coating process 






Fig. 4: An ample supply of steam, 
automatically controlled, is supplied 
by this steam generator 





Fig. 6: View of the entire assembly 
while an 8-in. x 40-ft. steel pipe was 
being cover-coated with cement mortar 
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fast and inexpensive. In m 
the steel or cast iron pipe 
with cement mortar by the c 
process. Until the Steam-Cot« 
was developed at Escondid 
by Mr. Vessels, the several] 
used for cover-coating ste« 
pipe with cement morta: 
still are expensive. 

The simple machine for 
ing steel pipe with cement 
shown in Fig. 2, taken at 
plant in Escondido and Fig 
a pipe which was coated wit! 
ness of about 2 in. in a few 
The Clayton steam gene 
shown in Fig. 4; with this eq 
it is possible to provide a fu 
matic and easily controlled 
steam for the four spray-no 

Fig. 5, taken at the steel pip: 
shows the openings of the four 
to which the sand-cement mi) 
conveyed with belts; this miy 
drawn into the guns by a com! 
gravity and vacuum action, 
uniformly blended with wate: 
vide the right consistency. T! 
tire spraying assembly (Fig. 6) 
ing hopper, belt, manifold and 
is mounted above and to the 
the pipe to be coated. From hi 
tion above the pipe, the operat 
observe and control every ste} 
operation. 

Since September, 1951, the t 
quired to cover-coat an 8 in. d 
steel pipe, 40 ft. long, has b 
duced to about 6.5 min. Fig. 
show how the long steel pipé« 
veyed, and slowly revolved, on 
carriage and truck which opera 
industrial track long enough 
the pipe past the steam-coati 
sembly. Just after the pipe are 
they are lifted from the lathe 
belt-slings (Fig. 1); the morta 
ing is hard enough to prevent 
to it in this method of handli: 


Rebound Reduced to Minimum 


In watching this operation at 
pilot plant in Escondido, and 
steel pipe plant, the author wa 
pressed with the lack of rebour 
the cement mortar when place 
the Steam-Cote process; it seem« 
be actually sucked onto the sma 
ameter pipe. Besides, little of the 
tar actually missed the pipe at 
side, which one would naturally 
pect; the loss of mortar was said t 
less than 10 percent. With pi; 
larger diameters, this loss ma 
further reduced. 

Because mortar is piaced with s 
at a high temperature, and the 
quired amount of water is bik 
with the cement-sand mixture, | 
ening of the mortar cover-coats | 
celerated. In other words, the ce: 
mortar cover-coats are steam- 
as they are placed on the steel 
this accounts for the early harde 
which makes possible the hand 
and storage of the pipe, for furt 
curing, with the belt-slings. 

In Fig. 7 a section of the ste 














Training Craftsmen to Serve 
Concrete Masonry Industry 


Problem of growing shortage of skilled masons approached by in- 
stituting basic course in high school vocational training program 


OR MANY YEARS the National Con- 
pte Masonry Association has 
been striving to build the concrete 
masonry business to a subtantial in- 
which now has millions of 
jollars invested in plants and ma- 
chinery as a result. Our product has 
been improved to the point where if 
| were asked today to make a better 

ock, I wouldn’t know where or how 


justry 


to start. 

The work done by members of the 
ndustry and through the efforts of 
the National Concrete Masonry Asso- 
iation and its staff, which I have 
vatched grow through the years of 

association with the industry, has 
wen so thorough that it often makes 
me wonder whether or not the indus- 
try will survive unless we begin to 
lo other things in addition to stepping 
production, improving our prod- 
and creating a greater market 

for these products. 

As I see it, the industry is faced 
th two important problems which 

much more important than the 
her things we have accomplished in 
‘5 years that I have been in the 
rete products business. 


The Problems 

localities where the industry de- 

ends upon cinders and manufactured 
iggregate, more time, money and 
rht should be given to research 
production of manufactured ag- 
gregate, if these industries are to stay 
siness and protect their invest- 
This is one of the two prob- 


edit should be given to members 
eas that have seen fit to develop 
al resources and are bringing to 
t the results of their efforts. 
ver, I am mainly worried about 
em number two, and that is the 
e availability of masons. 

the Somerset county area of 
Jersey, I am confronted with the 
tion that in the next ten years, 
of how much I step up 
tion or improve my product, I 
not have anyone to lay my block. 
the mortality rate of our masons 
ed with the lack of opportunity 
ed to our younger generation to 
the art of masonry, all of our 
ts will have been wasted and it 


dless 


Condo & Son, Somerville, NJ. 








By RALPH C. CONDO* 





Ralph C. Condo 





The shortage of skilled ma- 
sons which is resulting because 


far to few young men have 
the opportunity or desire to 
learn the trade may well be- 


come critical to the concrete ma- 
sonry industry. It is already be- 
coming serious in many areas 
relative ly 
trained in 


because few masons 


have been 
years. 
Ralph C. 
this article, 
meet the 


recent 


Condo, author of 
has taken positive 
action to problem by 
initiating a course of study in 
masonry at his local high school, 
with the cooperation of school 
officials. We asked Mr. Condo to 
since his ap- 
proach, in student 
on the idea and in working 
closely with the high school on 
the project, might be applicable 
in other communities faced with 
THE Ept- 


write this article 
selling the 


a shortage of masons 
TORS 











will be necessary to go to the pre- 
fabrication of substitute materials. 
What are we doing about it? Have 
we really given it serious thought? 
Have we offered our youth an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to lay the block 
we make? Have we tried to sell the 
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art of masonry to the public, to the 
vocational schools or to the boy finish 
ing high school? 

Ask yourself these questions and I 
think you will find that we of the in 
dustry have a tremendous selling job 
to do if we want to continue to stay 
in the block business. 

The industry has grown in 25 
years. But don’t you think this is part 
ly due to the times and conditions? 
We have participated in two major 
wars and are now in what might be 
termed a third one in one generation 
In war times most businesses are good 
and ours has been no exception. But, 
perhaps some of our cracked walls are 
due to the fact that, under pressure, 
the work has been done barely good 
enough by so-called masons who evi 
dence an astounding lack of proper 
training. 

This, of course, applies to 
who got on the band wagon and call 
ed themselves masons because of the 
scarcity of qualified masons and be 
cause of the good hourly rate paid 
by the trade. 

Regardless of how good the blocl 
is that we manufacture, it is only 
as good as the man who lays it in 
a wall. His workmanship, plus a good 
well-cured block, plus a well-propor- 
tioned and well-mixed mortar of the 
correct type, governs the quality of 
the walls in our buildings. And, of 
course, s6me thought should be given 
to the part of the designing archi 
tect and the supervising foreman on 
the project. 


those 


A Solution 


As an individual, and without the 
backing of an organization, which I 
am sorry to say we do not have in 
New Jersey, I could only hope to take 
action in my own home town of Som 
erville, N.J. 

Confronted with the problem in the 
future of lack of masons to lay my 
block, the survival of my business is 
at stake. It is not economical for the 
few reliable mason contractors left in 
the area to take on apprentices, be 
cause the union regulations require 
the contractor to pay 50 percent of 
the craftsmen’s rates to the appren 
tice—this becomes a financial problem 
to the contractor. Rates are $3.10 per 
hr. for a qualified mason, which means 
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$1.55 per hr. must be paid to a boy 
learning the trade, and there is the 
penalty of loss of time on the part 
of the mason who is teaching the 
boy the trade. This loss of time is 
estimated to be one-fourth the ma- 
son’s full time, which means that 
two hours of the mason’s time at 
$3.10 per hr. is lost during each day. 
Thus, the cost of apprentice labor is 
extremely high, which is one of the 
reasons that masons are becoming 


searce. Since these conditions exist 
there is nothing we can do about the 
situation as far as the active masons 
are concerned. 

The thought ocurred to me that 
something could be done about teach- 
ing the art of masonry in our public 
schools. Naturally I am interested in 
what becomes of my tax dollar, par- 
ticularly my school tax dollar, and I 
knew that for years we have been 
training young people who are inter- 





ested in office work. A business 
ing program has become esta! 
in our school program. The 

of filing, shorthand, typing, bo: 
ing, ete., are thoroughly tau; 
that when a boy or girl gra 


comes into your office from 
school, he or she is equipped 
the basic knowledge of office ; 
ure and becomes an asset in the 
At least he or she partly ear: 
wages paid. 





showed 
our 


A RECENT SURVEY 
pupils enrolled in 
arts program were 
learning more about the 
building trades. In an 
partially meet 


the cooperation of Mr. Ralph Con- 
do, “assistant teacher,” an intro- 
duction to the Art of Masonry. 


Art of Masonry 


you graduate? 


job. The 
plan a 


just “taking” a 
thoughtful ones 


the opportunities offered that will 


men with ambition, energy and de- 
termination are the type most wel- 


few lines are dedicated to acquaint- 


High School with what masonry 
has to offer in the way of an oc- 


construction industry as a career? 
At home as a boy, did you work 


repairs? Did you get a thrill out 
of building things? Perhaps you 
have used the trowel and masonry 
materials in these odd repair jobs. 
If you have had an interest in 
construction and like to work with 
hand tools, masonry should appeal 
to you. 


The future of masonry is bright- 
er today than at any time in its 
centuries long history. Down 
through the ages the mason has 


For once the mason has mastered 
the elements of his trade and ac- 
quired proficiency and skill, it is 
“his trade” for the rest of his life. 
There are no great and frequent 
changes in masonry. A man learns 
his job, knows it, and does it 


a long period of expansion, the 
mason should be able to look for- 
ward to a secure, permanent, suc- 
cessful future. 

Here are the basic requirements 
for masonry. 

The mason is a skilled craftsman 





that 
industrial 
interested in 
related 
effort to 
this expressed re- 
quest, the industrial arts depart- 
ment is pleased to present, through 


What are you going to do when 


Some folks start out in life by 

more 
career. 
Their choice of a vocation is based 
on what they enjoy doing most plus 


enable them pleasantly and profit- 
ably to achieve their goal. Young 
come in the Art of Masonry. These 


ing the young men of Somerville 


cupation with security, comforts, 
luxuries and a high standard of 
living. 

Have you ever thought of the 


with tools and make simple home 


Consider masonry as a life work. 


been highly respected and honored. 
His trade has changed but little. 


throughout his lifetime. With the 
construction industry today facing 


who lays brick, tile, terra cotta 
and building block in many and 
varied types of construction work. 
He spreads mortar, cuts and lays 
brick, tile, or other masonry units, 
and tools the mortar joints in ma- 
sonry walls, piers, pilasters, arches, 
and other types of structures. The 
mason works from blue prints or 
follows oral instructions and direc- 
tions. The tools most often used 
are the brick trowel, brick hammer, 
brick chisel, pointing trowel, steel 
square, short level, plumb bob lines, 
folding rule, and several types of 
jointers. 

Your earnings will be among the 
highest in the construction indus- 
try. 

Your financial returns as a ma- 
son will provide you with a good 
living right at the start. On most 
construction jobs the mason draws 
the biggest hourly wage. In direct 
comparison with other skilled craft 
—plumbers, electricians, painters, 
printers, machinists—the mason is 
in the “upper” wage earning brack- 
et. The mason is a substantial citi- 
zen. Many own their own homes. 
The mason’s standard of living is 
on a high level. He is respected 
and admired by his fellow men for 
his industry, his position, his craft, 
and the security that his work pro- 
vides. 


There are no limits to your op- 
portunities. 

When you have completed your 
apprenticeship, you will be a quali- 
fied mason. As a journeyman ma- 
son, you can begin your climb up 
the ladder of success. There will 
be a place for you in almost any 
locality in which you may wish to 
live, for the mason is not confined 
to specific areas. You will have 
established yourself as a crafts- 
man. Your possibilities are unlimit- 
ed. As a mason, you will earn high 
hourly wages with a 35- to 40-hr. 
work week. You will receive time 
and one-half or double time for 
overtime. 

The next step, with ambition, 
enterprise, and some hard work, 
is to a position of foreman. Here 
qualities of leadership, ability to 
supervise, good judgment and initi- 
ative will provide you with excel- 
lent opportunities, plus a substan- 
tial increase in your pay. 

Near the top of the ladder and 
well within your reach is the high- 
ly respected and profitable position 
of private contractor. Twenty per- 
cent or more of all mason contrac- 
tors were formerly masons. It re- 
quires but little capital other than 


PAPER PRESENTED to STUDENTS to AROUSE INTEREST in MASONRY TRADE 


your experience, sound understar 
ing of your trade, and ambiti 
to become a contractor. Here yo 
income possibilities are unlimite 

Masonry mechanics often suppl 
ment their training by learning t 
be plasterers, stone masons, t 
setters, cement masons, marble ma 
sons, stone setters, and other r« 
lated occupations, particularly 
smaller communities. Learning on 
or more related trades makes vy: 
a more valuable craftsmen. 


You will work in a healthful en 
vironment. 

Your work week will vary fron 
35 to 40 hr., according to the loca! 
ity. In good weather you will wor! 
outdoors in sunshine and fresh ai 
Accidents and occupational injurie 
are at a minimum in masonry 
Many masons continue actively i: 
the trade long past the age of 70) 

You will be steadily employed. 

The mason’s work is not as sea 
sonal today as it was a few year 
ago. Improved construction condi 
tions and methods plus the treme: 
dous building program in privat« 
and government construction ahea: 
assures more regular week-in ar 
week-out employment. New tec! 
nological developments in the fie! 
of masonry products have increase: 
the demand for interior mason: 
work, which will create more cor 
tinuous employment during the ba: 
weather periods. 

Need for men in the masonry 
trade. 

The need for men in the masonry 
trade is great. With all the pla 
ned construction for the future 
men in the trades will be gainfully 
employed for years to come. For 
the first time in many years it is 
possible for young men to begi! 
this interesting craft at a substan 
tial starting pay and with a short 
period of apprenticeship. Why not 
investigate what this trade and the 
related trades have to offer you? 


How can you learn more about 
masonry? 

Your first step is to consult wit! 
your school’s vocational guidance 
counsellor or the principal. They 
will help you and furnish full in- 
formation. 

Your second step is to talk and 
visit with those who are associated 
in the masonry trade. First hand 
information will help you to un- 
derstand fully the possibilities oper 
to young men who are seriously in- 
terested in making masonry their 
life work. 
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re yourself employing a girl 
office who had no knowledge 
f business education. How long 
suppose it would take you to 
er shorthand, typing, filing, 
magine how long it would be 
she would prove an asset to 
ompany. 
do not have any vocational 
in Somerset county and my 
eht was that we might follow the 
same principle in teaching the funda- 
mentals of the art of masonry in our 
hieh school that is followed in the 
hing of business techniques. We 
i teach only the boy who is in- 
rested, and the teaching would have 
be limited to the fundamentals of 
he trade. We could not attempt to 
out full-fledged craftsmen from 
school anymore than we could 
rn out doctors and lawyers. Before 
becoming a mason, the boy would 
still have to serve his apprenticeship. 
When I say that I think the funda- 
mentals of the trade are essential I 
nean that a good craftsman should 
ot only know how to work with his 
tools, but that he should know every 
detail of the job he intends to do. 
For instance, a welder should not 
only know how to weld, but he should 
also know if the metal he is welding 
is hard or soft steel, cold or hot-roll- 
ed steel and the type of welding rod 
and flux he should use. A carpenter 
should not only know how to handle 
is tools but he should also know the 
type and quality of the wood he is 
vorking with. By the same token, a 
ison should know the basic ingredi- 
in cement, why it sets when 
xed with water, how much lime 
ould be required in making a plastic 
ortar to bond a given unit properly. 
rther, he should know how much 
and the proper grade to use 
a mortar, and he should be familiar 
th the practice of volume measure- 
nt in terms of sand, cement and 
e and the importance of knowing 
e exact amount of each to use in 
construction of a wall. 
We have so-called masons who use 
shovel to measure their sand. Yet, 
y of them do not know the size of 
shovel, or how many shovels full 
ise to the sack of cement and many 
unaware of many other basic 
neiples in the art of masonry that 
ild be known before the mason is 
ght the use of his tools. All of 
se things can be taught in high 
hool to the boy who shows a natural 
lination toward the trade. I am 
tain there are many boys in high 
ool who will jump at the oppor- 
ity to learn the fundamentals of 
isonry if it is presented to them, 
ce masonry is an art that com- 
inds the respect of the community 
| the man’s associates. 


Incentives 
Many outstanding men have worked 
masons. Through the centuries 
minent world leaders have emerged 
ym the ranks of masonry. George 
Vashington loved the creative accom- 


plishments of building. Winston 
Churchill sought inspiration in the 
pursuit of brick laying during the 
war years. John W. Studebaker has 
gained world recognition in the field 
of education. He rose from a brick 
mason to become United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Harry C. 
Bates came up from a mason to be a 
leader of organized masonry as presi- 
dent of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union of 
America. 

It is a healthful trade. Masons work 
from 36 to 40 hr. a week in fresh 
air and sunshine. Many masons con- 
tinue actively in the trade long past 
the age of 70. 

Masons draw about the highest 
hourly wages among tradesmen. In 
direct comparison with other skilled 
crafts, including plumbers, electri- 
cians, painters, printers, machinists 
and carpenters, the mason is in the 
upper wage-earning bracket. The con- 
crete masonry industry has much to 
offer our American youth by virtue 
of its growth and acceptance of its 
product and at the same time it can 
protect itself in the future by offering 
the buying public a better masonry 
job. The concrete masonry industry 
has only begun to scratch the surface 
of its potentialities of better and 
more buildings of masonry for the 
future. The home of tomorrow, it is 
my belief, will have concrete, metal 
and plastic as the basic building ma- 
terials. 

My efforts in selling my community 
on the idea of teaching masonry fund- 
amentals in the high school have been 
very gratifying. Since we are very 
fortunate in having a high school 
board of very capable and understand- 
ing gentlemen, it was a rather easy 
matter to convince them of the im- 
portance of using our high schoo! as 
the foundation for building a younger 
generation of capable craftsmen to 
serve our fast-growing construction 
industry. 


Selling the Student 

Since we are using the taxpayers’ 
money to educate our children, the 
opportunity to have students taught 
to become tradesmen is of course not 
limited to masons but might be per- 
missible to other crafts. My next job 
was to sell our high school students 
on the idea. With the permission and 
assistance of our high school vocational 
director, I appeared before several] 
high school groups and spoke to them 
on the advantages of choosing the art 
of masonry as their vocation. I spoke 
briefly on the highlights of the trade, 
because of time restrictions. However, 
realizing that a boy of 17 or 18 could 
not possibly remember and absorb 
what I had said during this short 
time, I prepared a detailed paper on 
the advantages of the trade. Each boy 
received a copy with instructions to 
take it home, study it carefully and 
consult with his mother, father and 
friends so that he could fully under- 
stand it and be prepared to ask ques- 
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tions at a later meeting. This paper 
outlining advantages of the masonry 
trade is reproduced here. 


High School Course 

Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject may apply for the course to their 
vocational director and then be en 
rolled. During the freshman and sopho- 
more years the students will be 
screened and checked as to their ear- 
nestness, natural inclination and 
health before they are permitted to 
carry on the course. During the senior 
year the student will learn the use 
of masonry tools which will be furn- 
ished by my company, James Condo 
and Son. Until such time when our 
school board will employ a certified 
teacher, it is my responsibility to be 
the instructor, and I have been ap- 
pointed an assistant teacher in order 
to comply with some legal technicali- 
ties. I propose, as a project, to build 
a retaining wall along a brook run 
ning through our city park, close to 
my plant. 


Union Support 

As to how the union delegates react 
to the idea, the answer is obvious. 
Since the duties of the union delegate 
and his salary depend on union mem- 
bers, it is to his interest to support 
the idea because in a short while, as 
things are now, he will not have many 
members left. I am happy to say that 
union delegates are heartily in favor 
of the idea and willing to help. 

In inaugurating this idea, I am 
greatly indebted to Dr. Sampson 
Smith, County Superintendent of 
Schools; Dr. William Lawrence, supe1 
vising principal of Somerville High 
School; John Poliacick, vocational di 
rector of the school; and the Somer 
ville Board of Education—who saw 
fit to spend the taxpayer’s dollar for 
a worthy education. 


Steam-Curing Systems 


“SHORE ENGINEERED STEAM CURING 
SYSTEMS” is a recent bulletin publish- 
ed by Shore Engineering, New York, 
N.Y. It contains illustrations of high 
pressure steam-generating units; 
lightweight, insulated, 
kilns; and lightweight, insulated kiln 
doors. It also shows installations made 
at various places in the U.S. Copies 
of the bulletin may be obtained from 
Shore Engineering, 520 
New York 7, N.Y. 


steam curing 


sroadway, 


Vermiculite Booklet 


ZONOLITE Co., Chicago, Ill., producer 
of vermiculite, has announced the 
publication of a 12-page illustrated 
booklet, “Roof Decks and Roof In 
sulation.” The booklet describes verm 
iculite concrete and its use in variou 
roof constructions. Physical proper 
ties of this concrete and specifications 
for several types of insulation are 
listed. The booklet may be obtained 
free of charge by writing to Zonolité 
Co., 155 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
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PIPE MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Operating problems and various methods of pipe manufac- 
ture highlight combined association meeting in Chicago 


HE AMERICAN CONCRETE Pipe Asso- 

ciation held its 44th annual con- 
vention at the Drake hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., on February 27 to March 1, 1952. 
The meeting was well attended in 
spite of related conventions being held 
simultaneously in other cities. The 
first day was devoted to the Ameri- 
can Concrete Pressure Pipe Associa- 
tion, its third annual convention. As 
in the past the attendance was mark- 
ed by the number of wives who ac- 
companied their husbands to the an- 
nual meetings. Harold F. Peckworth 
is managing director for both asso- 
ciations, assisted by John G. Hen- 
drickson, research engineer, and T. K. 
Breitfuss, engineer. 

Ivy H. Smith, Sherman Concrete 
Pipe Co., Jacksonville, Fla., was elect- 
ed president of the American Con- 
crete Pipe Association. Vice-presi- 
dents elected were: Hugh P. Ford, 
Eugene Concrete Pipe & Products 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; Elmer Leuliette, 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co., New 
York, N.Y.; and James Carnwarth, 
Concrete Pipe Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. David A. Decker, Mid-West 
Concrete Pipe Co., Chicago, Ill., was 
elected secretary; and J. D. Mollen- 
dorf, Continental Concrete Pipe Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was elected treasurer. 

Directors elected, with terms ex- 
piring in 1955, were: Louis F. Dolch, 
Dolch Concrete Pipe Co., Dallas, Tex- 
as; Edwin H. Fox, Cincinnati Con- 
crete Pipe Co., Reading, Ohio; and 
Lloyd S. Stroud, Stroud-Seabrook, Inc., 
Bakersfield, Calif. Directors with 
terms ending in 1954 are: G. D. Wil- 
liamson, Valley Concrete Pipe & Prod- 
ucts Co., Ine., Yuba City, Calif.; 
Thomas E. Arp, Sherman Concrete 
Pipe Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
Claude J. Kelley, New Orleans Ce- 
ment Products Co., New Orleans, La. 
Directors with terms ending in 1953 
are: Harry W. Heath, Lock Joint 
Pipe Co., East Orange, N.J.; J. A. 
Dunn, Hume Pipe of New England, 
Inc., Swampscott, Mass.; and Earl H. 
Eby, Elk River Concrete Products Co. 
of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

The board of governors of Concrete 
Pipe Associations, Inc., is as follows: 
P. R. Hirsh, Harry S. Price, Jr., Ivy 
H. Smith, Edwin H. Fox, Gilbert D. 
Williamson, and A. C. Clarke. 

Wednesday was devoted to the 
American Concrete Pressure Pipe 
Association, the afternoon 
opening with its third annual busi- 


session 
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ness session, president P. R. Hirsh, 
presiding. The only speaker for the 
day was Louis R. Howson, consulting 
engineer, Alvord, Burdick & Howson, 
Chicago, Ill., who spoke on his ex- 
perience with concrete pressure pipe. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected for 1952: P. R. Hirsh, 
Lock Joint Pipe Co., East Orange, 
N.J., president; R. V. Edwards, 
American Pipe & Construction Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., vice-president; 
and Harry S. Price, Jr., Price Broth- 
ers Co., Dayton, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected were: P. R. Hirsh, 
R. V. Edwards, Harry S. Price, Jr., 
Ray A. Foley, Gifford-Hill American 
Ine., Dallas, Texas, and E. L. John- 
son, Concrete Conduit Co., Colton, 
Calif. 

Thursday was devoted to a con- 
densed version of the Short Course 
School of Instruction paralleling the 
course given recently at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel, Chicago. At this 
latter school the attendance was most- 
ly operating men, plant superinten- 
dents, etc., and it was felt that some 
plant owners and executives might 
profit by repeating some of the class- 
room sessions. 

The morning session was under 
the chairmanship of Edwin H. Fox, 


Board of direction, American Concrete Pipe Association, for 1952; Ivy H. Smith, Sherman C 
crete Pipe Co., Jacksonville, Fla., front center, is the new president. Clockwise from Mr. Sr 
are Howard F. Peckworth, managing director of the association; Joseph A. Dunn, Hume Pipe 
of New England, Inc., Swampscott, Mass., director; Thomas E. Arp, Sherman Concrete Pipe © 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., director; Elmer Leuliette, Universal Concrete Pipe Co., New York, N 
vice-president; Claude J. Kelly, New Orleans Cement Products Co., New Orleans, La., direct 
James Carnwarth, Concrete Pipe, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, vice-president; Lovis F. Do! 
Dolch Concrete Pipe Co., Dallas, Texas, director; Harry W. Heath, Lock Joint Pipe Co., E 
Orange, N.J., director; J. D. Mollendorf, Continental Concrete Pipe Co., Chicago, Ill., treasu: 
Edwin H. Fox, Cincinnati Concrete Pipe Co., Reading, Ohio, director; Earl Eby, Elk River Concr: 
Products Co. of Montana, Helena, Mont., director; Hugh P. Ford, Eugene Concrete Pipe o 
Products Co., Eugene, Ore., vice-president; Gilbert D. Williamson, Valley Concrete Pipe o 
Products Co., Inc., Yuba City, Calif., director; and David A. Decker, Mid-West Concrete P 


president of the American Cor 
Pipe Association. The first tal} 
an informal one by Elmer Leu 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co., 

York, N.Y., who discussed the n 
facture of tamped pipe. Mr. Leu 
emphasized the need for a high 
centage of gravel in the concret 
prewetting slag when it was us: 
an aggregate. Frost in aggre; 
causes “fall-outs.” 

Mr. Leuliette discussed the 
of torsion cracks in reinforced 
per-made pipe and said that car: 
more gravel would help eliminat« 
cracks. He mentioned using 8! 
of sand and 1000 lb. of crushed 
as a suitable mix. During su: 
months he recommended the us: 
half-batches to minimize the eff 
of evaporation and he preferred 
6 or No. 7 wire for the upright 
illustrated the need for more ¢ 
by means of a sponge, saying 
tended to act similar to a s} 
and sand did not add much to the 
crete’s strength. He pointed out 
in the tamper process the cor 
goes into the forms to make essent 
ly a spiral, and a study of the o 
tion with these facts in mind 
help reduce torsion cracks. He 
this type of crack can show up 
3 hr. after the pipe is made. 





Co., Chicago, Ill., secretary 
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trifugal Pipe Manufacture 


ext instructor at the school 
seph A. Dunn, past president 


\merican Concrete Pipe Asso- 


and president, Hume Pipe of 


ngland, Ine., Swampscott, 
He described briefly the Hume 
igal pipe manufacturing proc- 

i described the various methods 
nforcing this type of pipe. On 
ickboard, Mr. Dunn gave a tab- 
showing the pressure per 

e inch developed by the centrifu- 
achine. This tabulation was as 


ir 24 ix 
‘ ms 6199 
) peripheral ft./ min 
24 48 72 
f case 17 278 18¢ 
0.5 5 24 


the Hume process a steel cylin- 
il easing is spun horizontally. At 
time the concrete is fed to the 
ine the speeds are relatively slow 
ndicated in the first set of figures. 


iter the r.p.m. of the case is in- 
eased. This compacts the concrete 


a dense mass and squeezes out 
derable water even though the 
np at time of placing is in the 
to 2-in. range. This water, while 
n amount, can present a dis- 
problem for it is a thin slurry 
ng some of the lighter sand par- 
; in suspension along with a small 
nt of portland cement. It is 


Dunn showed an_ interesting 
picture of the entire process 
aid that in his opinion spun pipe 
the best pipe manufactured. He 
a crushed trap rock as 
ining that any aggregate used 
be uniform in specific gravity, 
the spinning operation any 
eight material does not com- 
readily. As an illustration of 
pe mix used he mentioned that 
1 72-in. extra-strength concrete 
250 lb. of portland cement, 11 
of sand, 5.6 cu. ft. of %-in. 
hed stone, 8.2 cu. ft. of %-in. 
hed stone. The trap rock or gneiss 
i sp. gr. of 2.93. 
recommended a fast bleeding 
ground portland cement with 
face area of 1600 sq. cm. per g. 


ggregate 





and explained that the coarser ground 
cements permitted a quicker elimina- 
tion of the excess water. He said high 
early cements had a surface area of 
2100 to 2200 sq. cm. per g. and that 
standard cements were in the 1800 
sq. cm. per g. range. He said air-en 
training cements were undesirable as 
they fluff, and come to the inner sur- 
face of the pipe. He said that they 
got blisters in the pipe from the use 
of slow-bleeding cements. The speak 
er described the general methods of 
holding the reinforcing wire in the 
steel casing, which consisted essen- 
tially of cutting a wire here and 
there, bending it outward so that it 
held the reinforcing cage away from 
the steel cylindrical form a pre-deter- 
mined distance. For elliptical cages 
he drew sketches of how the wires 
were cut and wire segments of the 
cage incorporated to form a truss. 
The form oil used is a non-scouring, 
fast drying soap, resin and oil mix- 
ture or the so-called Hume pipe oil. 

During the showing of the moving 
picture Mr. Dunn explained the gen- 
eral techniques and showed how 
“splits” and shorter lengths of pipe 
could be made by the Hume process. 
He said Tylock joints were used and 
that he made pipe up to 8 ft. long but 
only stocked the 4-ft. lengths. He 
said the trend was toward longer pipe. 


Packerhead Process 
The afternoon session was presided 
over by Henry Shaw, president, North 
Carolina Products Raleigh, 
N.C. Carl A. Bluedorn, Zeidler Con- 
crete Products Machinery Co., Water 
loo, Iowa, described the packerhead 
process, first giving a brief history 
of the process. On design of mix, Mr. 
Bluedorn gave what he felt was a 

good gradation for the sand: 


Cor D., 





Passing Ne i screer 5-100 percer 
Passing No. S screer 80-95 percer 
Passing Ne ee! 65-85 percer 
Passing N ee! 0-50 percer 
Passing N 0 sereer 0-25 percen 
Passing N¢ 10 cree! 0 percer 


He said that he had never seen a 
sand with 10 percent minus 100 mesh 
in his area and that one might have 
to add fine bank sand or fly ash, or 
make up for the fineness deficiency 
by adding more portland cement. For 
gravel he recommended No. 4 up to 


; in., but felt that a top siz 


in. was better suited to the packerhead 
process. For small, non-reinforee 
pipe the mix could be as rich as 1 
1:4 on the larger sizes (by weight) 
and 2.5 to 2.8 gal. of water per ich 


of cement was usual, he pointed 
For reinforced pipe a_ leanet 
(1:5) could be used. A typica n 
would be one sack of 
lb. of sand, 130 lb. of grave 

The talk by Mr. Bluedorn paralli 
ed a similar one by the same speake 


at the previously mentioned ort 


course, except that he incorpo 
f the 


in the later paper some of 
tions and answers at the first schoo 


Some of this revolved about the ‘ 
of gravel vs. crushed stone and he 
said he used mostly gravel but had 


used limestone. 
On methods of determining 
timum amount of water for the 


Mr. Bluedorn’s was to “eye e 1 
as it came over the top and observe 
if the concrete shows a wet web 


face as it leaves the back pa 
mixer. Next, rub a polished surfac: 
like a piece of tin or glass and 
it produces a good water web whe 
rubbed hard on the surface, the wate) 
content should be about right. A? 
other method, he said, was to 


hand-full of the concrete and pre 
it into a ball about the size of a tenni 
ball. If it has the right amount of 
water for the packerhead proce 

can break the ball in half. Or 


forcing, the speaker said he 
gauge wire entirely, with | 
ing on transverse wires. 

The speaker said that twi 
cages causes cracks and that fter 
this was due to overfeeding concrete 
For curing at ambient temperature 
of less than 50 deg. F., Mr. Blu: 


recommended 48 hr. of low pr re 
moist curing. Temperatures betwee 
100 and 160 dew. F. were accepta 

in the speaker’s opinion. 

Mr. Bluedorn stressed the continua 
checking by measurements of pipe 
and showed the group a set of ca 
pers that he used to measure wa 


thicknesses and a minimum 
measuring rod with which he checked 


inside dimensions. 
He said that once in a while he rat 
into trouble with burning or crazing 





ying the A.C.P.A. banquet. Left: (clockwise) H. H. Dickehut, Acme Concrete Pipe Co., Corpus Christi, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Black, Black 

ollier, Houston, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. T. D. McGinnis, Bayou Concrete Pipe, Houston, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. George Denham, Faulkner Concrete 

Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Dickehut, Acme Concrete Pipe Co., Corpus Christi, Texas; and Mrs. H. H. Dickehut. Right: (clock- 

John Porter, Gifford-Hill Pipe Co., Dallas, Texas; William B. Freeman, Lock Joint Pine Co., Denver, Colo.; Horry S. Price, Jr., Price Brothers 

Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. P. R. Hirsch; O. H. Miller, Jr., Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. H. S. Price, Jr.; O. H. Miller, Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, Tenn 
J. W. Porter, Gifford-Hill Pipe Co., Dallas, Texas; Mrs. W. B. Freeman; and P. R. Hirsch, Lock Joint Pipe Co., East Orange, NJ 
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of the pipe. This comes about, he felt, 
because of hot cement or too dry a mix, 
though some brands of cement created 
more heat than others. If the packer 
cheeks are not set out, or the packer 
ring worn to the point that it has a 
reverse taper and is dragging, it will 
generate heat or, for some reason, the 
packer might run in one groove too 
long, which also generates heat. He 
recommended the use of a water spray 
on the machine as it would add 25 
to 50 percent to the life of the wear- 
ing parts. The water acts as a lubri- 
cant and gives a dense and smooth 
interior. 

He gave as typical life expectancy 
of cheeks and rings on 8-in. sewer 
i walls, 700 ft. of 
pipe for a set of two cheeks, and 
5000 ft. for an &-in. ring. On 24-in. 
reinforced pipe, the four cheeks will 
run about 1200 ft. and a ring will run 
about 10,000 ft. He recommended that 
the cheeks be set out every 30 pipe 
on the 8-in. sizes, and every 50 pipe 
for the 24-in. size. He described a 
“two operation” on the packerhead as 
first building the pipe (but not too 
heavily), and then going back down 
through it the second time with a lit- 
tle more concrete. He said by the use 
of the double operation one got a bet 
ter looking pipe. He said that 4-in. 
pipe was the smallest he made, though 
he did have equipment to make 3 in., 
but had never used it. He said it did 
not take any more horsepower for the 


pipe having 7.-in. 


Se ond pass. 


Cast Pipe Manufacture 

Waiden 
Wren, production engineer, Universal 
Concrete Pipe Co., Ohio 
He said that possibly 95 percent of 
the pipe men in the country made 
cast pipe at one time or another and 
that the modern trend was to use that 
ystem for large sizes of pipe, such 
as the 120-11 
the forms and end rings should be 
handled and concluded his 
classroom instructions by snowing a 
ides showing typical meth 
ods of handling the forms, placing the 
concrete and other steps involved in 
t pipe. The 


peaker felt that batching by weight 


The next paper was by 


Columbus, 


units. He reviewed how 
carefully 


seT1les of S| 


the manufacture of cas 


was better than batching by volume 
and that concrete in being placed 
should not have a free fall over 4 ft. 
because of the danger of segregation. 
He said a square steel rod in an elec- 
tric drill made a good vibrator for 
wet concrete. He described the use 
of internal and external vibrators 
and thought that an internal vibrator 
should not be used while filling the 
form, for it would cause segregation. 

On the subject of curing the speak- 
er said that curing compounds were 
being used successfully and that leav- 
ing pipe standing on end often elimi- 
nated longitudinal cracks. He suggest- 
ed the use of struts or jacks for large 
diameter pipe laid, hauled or stored 
horizontally. Elliptically reinforced 
pipe should be stored in its proper 
position, he said. 
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P. R. Hirsch, Lock Joint Pipe Co., East Orange, 

N.J., president of the American Concrete 

Pressure Pipe Association, left, chats with E 

Cornelius, Stanton Iron Works, Nottingham, 
England 


In the discussion it was asked if 
gravel or crushed stone made the bet- 
ter concrete for pipe. E. F. Bespalow 
replied that crushed stone added 18 
to 20 percent to the strength of the 
concrete. 

The day’s meeting closed with the 
showing of a moving picture showing 
the jacking of pipe at an Iowa con- 
struction job. T. K. Breitfuss, engi- 
neer assistant of the association, ex- 
plained some of the features involved. 


Government Regulations 

President E. H. Fox presided at 
the final meeting. The first speaker 
was Delmar G. Runner, chief, Cement 
Products Branch, Building Materials 
Division, National Production Author- 
ity, Washington, D.C., whose subject 
was “CMP and Concrete Pipe.” He 
outlined the part the N.P.A. is play 
ing in the defense set-up, saying the 
program was designed to restore out 
over-all military strength without up 
setting the general economy. The 
speaker said the cement industry was 
healthy but that 
copper and 


requirements for 
aluminum 
much in excess of available tonnages 
and that screening was therefore nec 


steel, were 


essary. 

He said the construction outlook 
for 1952 was cloudy because of the 
needs of the military and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and that these 
needs must be met first, pointing out 
that military construction was up to 
six times that of last year. 

The second speaker was Arthur F 
North, industry analyst, Cement Prod 
ucts Branch, Building Materials Di 
vision, N.P.A., Washington, D.C., who 


Retiring president of American Concrete Pipe 
Association, E. H. Fox, Cincinnati Concrete 
Pipe Co., Reading, Ohio, left, receives a 


plaque from president-elect Ivy H. Smith, 
Sherman Concrete Pipe Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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amplified the statements of t} 
ous speaker. He gave the rea 
the defense set-up and the st« 
to organize the allocation of n 
Mr. North explained that 
six months of 1950 were a: 
taken as the base period, poi: 
that actually the base period 
had nothing to do with the 
of steel available. To illust 
100,000 tons of steel were 
the base period and there 
only 80,000 tons available, t! 
tion would be on the basis of 
cent. Further, if 160,000 
been used during the base pe 
only 80,000 tons available, tl 
tion would be 50 percent. The 
said that foreign steel could 
but small reserves had been 
for new companies and that 
ments of older companies 
studied carefully. He advis« 
who contemplated new operat 
additions, to first contact N 
Washington, D.C. The spea 
of a case where the military 
steel direct to manufacture: 
some item was badly needed, | 
amounts must now be deducts 
allotments. He felt that any 
ful attempts at evading the 
of the allotment program wi 
result in corrective legislatio: 


Florida Pipe Project 

The next speaker was P 
Langdon, partner, Greeley & 
consulting engineers, Chi 
who told of his experiences w 
forced concrete pipe with sp« 
erence to the work recently 
at Tampa, Fla. He gave a 
of Tampa’s growth and the 
a more efficient sewage syst 
of his talk had to do with the 
the-scenes work going into 
struction of a large metropo 
age construction job. 

On the job under discuss 
24-in. and smaller pipe wert 
crete, but all larger than 24 
reinforced concrete pipe. He « 
the legal, financial and eng 
aspects of the work. On a do 
he said that $3,500,000 re; 
concrete pipe work and $3,10' 
other types of pipe. 

Following Mr. Langdon wa 
Hite, chief construction eng 
the same firm of consulting e: 
who told of the construction 
and illustrated some of the 
slides. He said that most of 
crete pipe were bedded on a 
tial bed of crushed stone ar 
surveys showed that this 
pipe lines true to grade and 
The pipe used were mostly 
and-groove, and three different 
of rubber gaskets were used 
were some 3000 ft. of 78-in. p 
in a trench about 20 ft. under 
He emphasized the good work 
one contractor who used a back! 
digging a trench and then ust 
same unit to place a 16-ft. len: 
pipe in the same short trenc! 
backhoe set the pipe in place a 

















was used. 
f this machine played an 
part in its success, the 
Lid. 


W Porter, Gifford-Hill Pipe Co., 


exas, asked about the effec- 
of rubber gaskets without 
It was pointed out that a 
vasket to be effective must 
npression all around. 


Open Forum 
Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
r-popular panel discussion. 
nel consisted of E. F. Bespa- 
y, Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; 
4. Bluedorn, Zeidler Concrete Prod- 
ts Machinery Co., Waterloo, Iowa; 
e B. Dennam, Faulkner Con- 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
fenry A. Weigand, United Concrete 
ipe Corp., Baldwin Park, Calif.; 
|, W. Chutter, Jourdan Concrete Pipe 
. Fresno, Calif.; Henry C. Eames, 
New England Concrete Pipe Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass.; and Hen- 
0. Strohecker, Jr., Carolina Con- 
ete Pipe Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
H. Fox acted as moderator. 
One of the first questions asked was 
not problems relating to 
es and merchandising could be 
ade a subject at the next Short 
irse School, especially data on tech- 
al sales. It was requested that all 
embers write in their questions quite 
me time in advance. 
\ member asked what is the pro- 
sed “fill test’? It was explained 
it this related to a proposed meth- 
of testing concrete pipe, which con- 
ted essentially of standing the pipe 
a soft rubber mat, weighting it 
n if necessary. The pipe is next 
with water and the leakage 
ed after 15 min. The test would 
inate the hydrostatic test. One 
in suggested that it should be called 
‘permeability test.” 
Mr. Chutter said he used the test 
times per day to check his own 
luction. It was also brought out 
the test was so simple that pro- 
should use it. It was evident 
he hydrostatic test was not in 
general production program of 
st operators, mainly because of the 
t e-consumption and expense. 
proposed test, which evidently 
in the Northwest, it is pro- 
test 2 percent of the pipe, 
two lengths of pipe in each 
the hydrostatic system only 
in 800 is tested, it was said. 
Carnwarth, Concrete Pipe 
Toronto, said comparisons 
e made between pipe tested 
method and by the hydro- 
make sure that the fill test 
ww up defective pipe. One 
inswered by saying he had 
h methods for years and that 
method was a _ satisfactory 
showing up poor pipe. It 
brought out in the discus- 
when a pipe was filled with 
damp spot appearing on 
surface of the pipe was not 
d to be leakage or an indi- 


oY 


ete Pipe Co., 


ether or 








The skill of the 
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cation of defective pipe, and that 
most often this damp condition be- 
came _ self-sealing. Another said he 
used the test by placing the pipe 
end-up on a mastic floor; even level 
concrete with a dirt seal would work 
all right for the fill test, it was point- 
ed out. 

Mr. Runner asked if reactive ag- 
gregates were a serious factor in the 
manufacture of concrete pipe and 
the answer was, generally speaking, 
no. However, Mr. Weigand said that 
in such cases where it had been call- 
ed to his attention he used a low 
alkali cement. Mr. Chutter said both 
the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation would not 
let him use some aggregates except 
with a low alkali cement. 

Elmer Leuliette asked if 
could explain what “dead-water” 
meant and how it affected concrete 
pipe. A member asked if “pure wa- 
ter” was meant by this, as he had 
heard that pure water was violently 
reactive in some concretes. One pos- 
sible explanation was given from the 
floor, that this water was high in 
carbon dioxide. In such cases it was 
pointed out that the water acted as 
an acid (carbonic acid, H.CO,) and 
this combined with the lime in the 
concrete to form lime carbonate. 
Hard water formed an_ insoluble 
compound with the lime in such 
cases and made a better concrete, it 
was said. second speaker from the 
floor said that on a dam where fly 
ash had been used in the concrete, 
there had been some surface damage 
after six months due to high carbon 
dioxide content of the water, but af- 
ter 20 years the initial damage had 
not increased. A structure in Vir- 
ginia built by army engineers went 
bad, it was said, and the blame was 
placed on high CO. content of the 
water contacting the structure. 

Mr. Bespalow said that if one 
wanted to see what carbon dioxide 
could do he should observe its dam- 
aging effects on cast-iron pipe. Mr. 
Porter suggested a research  pro- 
gram tied in with an educational 
program should be set up to study 
the effects of hydrogen sulfide on 
concrete and he thought that the ap- 
proach should be by first contacting 
the local cement mill executives who 
in turn would pass the problem on 
to the Portland Cement Association 
as a research program. Ivy H. Smith 
suggested that large industrial 
chemical companies such as du Pont 
were well equipped to deal with such 
a problem. 

Considerable floor time was devot- 
ed to whether or not pictures show- 
ing clay pipe failures should be used 
as sales promotion methods. It seem- 
ed to be the general opinion that 
such pictures should be used by in- 
dividual companies. It was also the 
decided expression of the men pres- 
ent at this session that the associa- 
tion should continue to give out pro- 
duction figures. 

Some discussion 


anyone 


revolved about 


1952 


A.S.T.M. changes and methods used 
to obtain them and it was brought 
out that such changes are usually 
made as the result of a consumer 
demand and not from a_ producer’s 
demand. 

A member asked if there were any 
forms that could be used to make 
“T’s” and “L’s” so as to replace the 
general method of cut-and-patch 
technique. Such forms could be had, 
but it was brought out that so many 
different form sizes would be re 
quired that the idea was not too 
practical. One member said if the 
patched joints were adequately cured 
they were stronger than the pipe, 
and one spoke of using curing com 
pounds successfully for this worl 
Ernest Rowe, Canton Block & Til 
Co., Canton, S.D., told of seeing a 
packerhead machine being used to 
make elbows and bends. It developed 
that the machine was a power-driven 
unit. 

On the subject of 
member told of having copper tubing 
embedded in the floors of his kilns. 
The copper tubing was covered with 
8 in. of concrete but still heat came 
up to the pipe so that on the coldest 
days the bottom of the pipe became 
warm, getting up to 80 deg. F. Un 
der these conditions, it was furthe 
explained, live steam was_ injected 
into the kiln. He said that with cold 
pipe and the warm floor, plus low 
temperature could eure 
pipe in 6 to & hr. and meet the spe 


curing one 


steam, he 


cifications. 

The meeting closed with a request 
by Mr. Bluedorn that advertising 
papers, bulletins and literature be 
exchanged through the association 
Mr. Chutter thought it would be a 
good subject to take up at a future 


meeting. 


Luncheons and Entertainment 

The ladies’ program committee 
was headed by Mrs. E. H. Fox and 
consisted of Mrs. R. L. Bearss, Mrs 
George W. Black, Mrs. J. A. Dur 
gom, Mrs. R. V. Edwards, Mrs 
Hugh P. Ford, Mrs. R. C. 
Mrs. P. R. Hirsh, Mrs. Harry Leu 
liette, Mrs. W. L. McDaniel, Mrs. J 
E. Miller, Mrs. J. D. Mollendorf, 
Mrs. J. R. Newell, and Mrs. Harr 
S. Price, Jr. 

Wednesday 
cocktail party and 
which time the members were guest 
of the Illinois concrete pipe mar 
facturers and manufacturer fron 
nearby Gary, Ind. Friday the ladie 
were taken on an extended bus tri; 
through Chicago, including a lunct 
eon at a downtown departmer 
The noon luncheon for men featured 
an interesting talk by Countess 
Maria Pulaski, who told of her ex 
periences as a spy for the Allies dun 
ing World War II. Saturday noor 
was a general luncheon for both mer 
and women, at which C. V. Amenoff, 
editor, Elburn (Illinois) Herald spoke 
During the same evening the rece] 
tion and banquet were held. 


Graber, 


evening there wa a 


rece ptior 
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New board of directors, American Concrete Agricultural Pipe Association, includes, |. to r., 

William B. Freeman, Lock Joint Pipe Co., Denver, Colo., treasurer; Elmer L. Johnson, Concrete 

Conduit Co., Colton, Calif., director; E. H. Eby, Elk River Concrete Products Co., of Montana, 

Helena, Mont., vice-president; George F. Lillie, Platte Valley Cement Tile Mfg. Co., Scottsbluff, 

Neb., secretary; Gilbert D. Williamson, Valley Concrete Pipe and Products Co., Yuba City, Callif., 
director; and J. W. Porter, Gifford-Hill Western, Inc., Dallas, Texas, president 


Agricultural Pipe 
Association Meeting 


THE AMERICAN CONCRETE AGRICUL- 
TURAL PIPE ASSOCIATION held its sec- 
ond annual Brown 
Palace hotel, Denver, Colo., on March 
3-5, 1952. The meeting was well rep 
resented and many of those who at- 
tended the Chicago meeting of the 
American Concrete Pipe Association 
American Concrete Pressure 
were present. The 


meeting at the 


and the 
Pipe Association 
West Coast was also well represented. 

The first day and a half of the 
three-day meeting v:as devoted to as- 
sociation business. J. Walter Porter, 
Gifford-Hill Pipe Co., Ine., Dallas, 
Texa was elected president of the 
association, succeeding G. D. William 
son, Valley Concrete Pipe and Pro 
ducts Co., Yuba City, Calif. Much of 
the program was built 
activities of the U.S. Bureau of Rec 


around the 


lamation, Denver, Colo., and included 


an inspection of its extensive labora 


tories located at the Denver Federal 
Center. The visitors saw the labora- 
tories’ huge compression test machine 


break concrete cylinder s of exception 
ally large size. Luncheon was served 
by the Bureau of Reclamation 

rhree papers were given. Frank A 
Rippon, assistant chief of the Canals 
Branch, Bureau of Reclamation, spoke 
on “Concrete Pipe in Reclamation 
Worl Peter W. Terrell, 
head of canals and pipelines section 
“Design of 


assistant 


of the bureau, spoke on 
Irrigation Systems Using 
Pipe.” The final paper was by Pro- 
Dalton G. Miller, department 
of agriculture, University of Minne 
sota, whose subject was “Basic Re- 
quirements for Sulfate Resistant Con- 
crete Drain Tile.” The cocktail and 
dinner party was held at the Brown 


Concrete 


fessor 


Palace hotel. 

The following officers were elected 
in addition to the president: E. H. 
Eby, Elk River Products 


Concrete 
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Co. of Montana, Helena, Mont., vice 
president; George F. Lillie, Platte 
Valley Cement Tile Mfg. Co., Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., secretary, and Willi 

B. Freeman, Lock Joint Pipe Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., treasurer. Gilbert D. Wil- 
liamson, J. W. Porter, A. C. Clarke, 
and Elmer L. Johnson are directors 


Canadian Block 
Producers Meet 


A TREND TOWARD a more scientific 
and exacting approach to making and 
marketing various concrete products 
was evident at the third annual con- 
vention of the National Concrete 
Products Association (Canada), held 
at Windsor, Ont. Little was said about 
foundation block at the well-attended 
much was said about 
exposed interiors, floors and decora 
tive exteriors. 

The architectural 
well represented and instructive. H. 
Sheppard, Windsor, Ont., traced the 
history of architecture and 
that it was important to understand 
the lessons of the past before at- 
tempting something new. In speaking 
of building, he regretted the lack of 
modular coordination. 


sessions but 


profession was 


stressed 





A. D. Wylie, past president of National Con- 
crete Products Association (Canada), left, 
congratulates president-elect W. C. Coupland 
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Shrinkage and expansio: 
sonry walls were also menti: 
Sheppard gave a figure of 
shrinkage per 100 ft. if bloc! 
preshrunk, and expansion uy 
per 100 ft. caused by extrem« 
ature difference. He suggest 
two heavy wires laced toget} 
lattice placed in the morta 
helpful as reinforcement 

Philip C. 
don, Ont., suggested that th: 
an undeveloped market for 
made-to-order units. To mal 
units would require an extre: 
capital outlay, but considera! 
ination and artistic sense, 


Johnson, archit 


Building Research 

Prof. Robert F. Leggett 
of Building Research, Nat 
search Council, Ottawa, Ont 
his remarks by warning aga 
of concrete products wher: 
products are better, stating tl 
are too many good building 1 
used in the improper place 
outlined what the Canadian 
Research Council is and its 

Professor Leggett suggeste: 
ule of 4 in. and multiples ther 
it would be necessary for ar 
contractors and suppliers to ag 
fore anything could be done 
present this unanimity appear 
less 

The Canadian Standards 
tion has considered modular « 
tion, but no definite recomm: 
has been made by it. The 
opinion was that while desira 
question is in an extremely cor 
sial stage and probably woul 
many years hence. 

The forum on lightweight 
units pointed out the necessity 
sources of supply for lightwe 
gregates. Brant Coleman of J 
Concrete Blocks, Ltd., Aldersh« 
admitted a progressive deter 
of both quality and supply of 
Being forced to take too much 
with the few cinders they get 
sulting in either a 
product or too high a cost due t 
grading and preparation of th« 


poorer! 


gate. 

J. Pennachetti of Thorold 
Block Co., Ltd., Thorold, O 
ported using imported Celocré 
there is only a limited quota ay 

E. Gross, Thermal Enginee1 
Detroit, Mich., presented a | 
steam curing. The effect of tl 
force on entering the kiln, the 
of understeaming, timing, a! 
ing period were all dealt with 
clear explanation made of 
change resulted to the concret« 
various stages, without which 
edge one could produce block 
on the surface and soft inside, 
ing in broken off corners and 
defects. 





Officers 


Coupland, Argo Blo« 
Ont., was ¢ 


W. S. 
Ltd., Cooksville, 





























Now accepted from Coast to Coast 


BRIDGES in Massachusetts, more bridges in Penn- 
sylvania, a factory roof in Ohio, bridges and build- 
ings in Tennessee, a ramp garage in California .. . 
these and scores of other construction jobs have 
been designed to use prestressed concrete. Every 
week more and more leading engineers investigate, 
then accept, this new material. 

To meet the growing demand for the special ten- 
sioning members required, Roebling has developed 
a full line of new products. They are Prestressed 
Concrete Wire and Strand for pre-tensioning.. . . 
Strand and Fittings for post-tensioning. Each has 
been developed to meet the special requirements 
of any prestressed concrete design. 

Roebling Wire and Strand for pre-tensioning are 
made of high tensile acid steel that results in prod- 
ucts of exceptionally high elastic characteristics 
And they are specially treated to greatly increase 
their bonding quality, too. 


Roebling Strands for post-tensioning are fabri 
cated from special hot galvanized acid steel wire 














... insuring exceedingly high strength and elastic 
properties. At recommended stresses, there will be 
complete safety ...no relaxation of the steel during 
the life of the structure. Our fittings develop the full 
strength of the strand without exceeding the yield 
point of any of their parts. They are attached at a 
Roebling plant and proof-loaded beyond recom- 
mended stresses. This factory-assembled method 
brings huge labor savings on the job. 

Prestressed Concrete is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Keep abreast of the Roebling product de 
velopments. Write Prestressed Concrete Depart 
ment, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton 2, N. ] 


=... ae 


Roebling Prestressed Concrete Strand and its specially 
developed fitting which are available in a complete range 
of sizes from 5/8" to 19/16’. With an inexpensive hy 
draulic ram, assemblies such as these can be brought to 
stress in a matter of minutes 
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DEFENSE 
JOBS 


The SuPREMIX Expressway Package 
helps you push those rush jobs through. 
This semi-portable central mix plant is 
readily moved from site to site, is doing 
@ man-sized job everywhere. Eliminates 
long costly hauls. The Tilt-up feature of 
the 3-yard SuPREMIXER gives the Express- 
way an extremely low overall height of 
37° or less. And it's the only easily crane- 
fed central mix plant with 12’ clecrance 
under the cone. Easy set-up and quick 
disassembly is a snap! Great for highway 
jobs, too. You save and make money with 
the SuPREMIX Expressway. 


- «- and CLEAN UP with 






The SuPREMIXER is equally ideal for 


® Converting to Central Mix ... the only mixer 
feasible in most existing plants. No need to 
raise your plant or lower drive since it requires 
less head room @ Permanent Package Plants 

designed and built by originators of the pack- 
age plant idea. Reduced plant height means 
reduced construction, operation and mainte- 
nance costs ® Write or wire for new bulletin 
and location of our representative near you 











402 GRACE ST. 





ADRIAN, MICH. 





| For modern, proven concrete block machinery, contact GoCorp. | 





GERLINGER’S | 
COUNTER-ACTIVE WEIGHT: iy 


Makes 


The balanced weight distribu- 


Se i 
turing pre 
weigh tentonsc 
Moving these 
about the 
for their 9 
Talbott C 
Our Gerlin 
good job for 
dling of material 
have had a ve 





have owned it 


most rugged handling jobs 
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tion of a Gerlinger Lift Truck 
makes it particularly ideal for 
such off-size lifts. 54°, of the 
ee eM 


needed 


over the front wheels 


maximum traction and 


easy monevverability. This is 
just one of the many exclusive 
job-proven features that en- 
able Gerlinger Lift Trucks to 


ovt-perform all others in the 







GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
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president for the coming yea 


ceeding A. D. Wylie, Econor 
Co., Hamilton, Ont. Garnet 
Cross Paving and Suppli 


Windsor, Ont., was named fir 
president; J. Pennachetti, 
Concrete Block Co., Ltd., 
Ont. second vice-president; W 
patrick, Schell Industries Ltd 
stock, Ont., secretary; 
er, Cooper Block Ltd., 
treasurer. 

Directors for 1952 includ 
Boux, Supercrete Ltd., St. Bi 
Man.; L.A.S. Bruce, Fraser 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.; B. Cole: 
Cooke Concrete Blocks Ltd 
shot, Ont.; L. G. DeBrisay, B 
Concrete Products Ltd., M 
N.B.; J. Edwards, L. E. Sha 
Halifax, N.S.; Carson Luks 
Dunbrik Co., Paris, Ont.; A. M 
Gus Marker Concrete Bloch 
Ltd., Kingston, Ont.; R. May 
Mayotte Concrete Products Lt 
William, Ont.; C. McLeery, M 
and Weston Ltd., Vancouve 
P. McPherson, Storar Dunbr 
Ltd., Weston, Ont.; A. Miror 
Frese Ltd., Montreal, Que.; J. A 
sell, Edmonton Concrete Blo« 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.; L. Rya: 
Builders Supplies Ltd., Windsor 
D. Weldon, Weldon’s Concret« 
ucts, Saskatoon, Sask.; and R. B 
liamson, Pressure Pipe Co., Ltd 
treal, Que. 


and Ro 
Toront 





DISTRIBUTION 
of these 9-TON LIFTS 





DALLAS, OREGC® 











the 
BUTLER ENGINEER 


H-Bomb Baby Born 
at Butler Bin 


7 I'm kind of a proud papa these 
rys. Not to the point of stuf- 
ness I hope; just walking 
round in a genial glow. But 
the baby és terrific and I simply 
: have to tell you about him! 
He’s the control system we de- 
it signed and built for the super- 
‘ super automatic, completely 
. interlocked, push-button oper- 
ated Butler Central Mixing 
Plant which will pour concrete 


for the H-Bomb plant. 


M That baby was full grown at 
birth. Here’s what he does: 

He offers a choice of 5 pre- 
determined batches at the turn 
of a selector knob. Hit push- 
5. W button and batch starts. Filling 
M gates open. Aggregates, cement 
and water flow until they reach 
exact weight. Each of 7 dials 
prints record of batch. Lights 
flash when balance is reached. 
Nothing can go wrong for it’s 
ill interlocked against every 
possible sin of omission and 
commission. A chimpanzee just 
hitting push buttons at random 


7 could turn out nothing but the 


ve 





right batch. Much more to tell 
oUt no room. Anyway, every- 
thing’s as automatic as a trip 
to hell. 


['m afraid I stretched a point 
vhen 1 claimed parent- 
100d. It always takes more than 
ne to produce a baby. Here at 
Butler Bin all of us exchanged 
igars at the birth for really 
veryone had a part in the con- 
ption. Sounds immoral, but 
1 know what I mean. 


TS 


sole 





Yours for that ounce of 
H-Bomb prevention, 


The Walle. bag ites — 


BUTLER BIN COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


= * 


5. Want to see pictures of our 
iby? We'll be proud to send 
m. Just ask! 


GCN 








Autoclave Products 
Men Meet 


AUTOCLAVE BUILDING PropucTs As- 
SOCIATION held an enthusiastic conven- 
tion at the Roosevelt hotel in New 
Orleans on February 27-29. Under the 
chairmanship of Elmer R. Coats of 
the Mutual Materials Co., Seattle, 
Wash., assisted by Dale Cobb of Cen 
tury Brick, Monroe, La., the program 
and arrangements had been well 
worked out and moved smoothly. 
Warren Smith of Lone Star Cement 


Corp. predicted sufficient cement 
would be available for Autoclave 
Building Products Association mem 
bers, although at periods of peak 


demand there may be temporary scat 
city 

McDearman, producer of 
“Claite” in Baton Rouge, La., describ- 
ed the operation of his long rotary 
kiln for efficient production of a bloat- 
ed clay aggregate. By giving particu- 
lar attention to providing sufficient 
fines, he is able to achieve outstanding 
purpose he uses a 


George 


results. For this 
hammermill. He has produced 50 block 
from one bag of cement, all of which, 
with the help of autoclaving, tested 
above 900 p.s.i. In a batch from which 
73% were obtained from one 


bag, all units tested above 700 p.s.i. 


block 


It seems fairly obvious, as pointed 
out by Dr. Lansing S. Wells, Nation- 


al Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C., that he is getting some pozzo 
lanic activity. 

Mr. McDearman has so much de 
mand for this aggregate that he said 
he could use a second kiln. He stated 
that he now has a method worked out 
for achieving considerable economies 
in kiln construction. 

Noel D. Harter, Harter Marblecrete 
Stone Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., gave 
a brief progress report of the Uni 
versity of Toledo studies on moisture 
movement in concrete masonry units 
These results will be published in de 
However, the reduction in 
moisture movement by autoclaving 
was claimed to be subtantial. Mr. 
Harter then showed slides of his auto 
ration and gave details of 


tail later 


clave op 


his successful operation. 

Haakon Paulson, Besser Manufac 
turing Co., Alpena, Mich., described 
the interest taken by his company in 


autoclaves for improving 
The company is also 
engaged in designing a which 
will show less shrinkage. Mr. Paul 
son said it was felt that the inclusion 
of a groove in the end tabs of the 
block, for the purpose of holding more 
mortar, will improve the 
making tighter vertical joints. 

Dr. F. O. Anderegg, consulting spe 
cialist on building materials, Somer 
ville, N.J., described European auto- 
clave building products studied on his 
recent European trip. (The special 
European issue of Rock PRopUCTS ap- 
pearing in May will contain this in- 
formation, in addition to many other 
articles of interest to the rock prod- 


providing 
quality of block. 


block 





chance of 
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Stuck 
OTN? 


Let’s Keep it QUIET! 


Cushione 


Cleveland Arjr 
Vibrators are moving 
settling a wide variety of 
crete products in 
pers, chutes and screer 
They're 
they're doing it every 


ng it QUIETLY 


doing it 
they're doi 


Catalog No. 108 will give 


you further detai/s 


IBRATOR 


COMPANY 





2113 Clinton Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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™ HELTZEL 


SUPERIOR Darching 
Plants’ 





® More efficient batching plants will 


effect savings for you in operation and plant ® CENTRAL MIX PLANTS 
costs. Heltzel’s specialized engineers work ® TRANSIT MIX PLANTS 
out your specific problems on both stationary ® BULK CEMENT PLANTS 
and portable installations, ranging in capacities (Portable and Stationary) 
from 30 to 500 tons. Why not let a Heltzel * AGGREGATE BATCHING 
ag ai explain exclusive features and sew ll Stationary) 
eltzel’'s better construction ® CONCRETE BUCKETS 























*® Recirculating 
cement system — 
hills sealed cement 
compertment 
(right), and then 
automatically 
switches to load- 
ing of storage tank 


® Ohio Conveyor system — 
stock-piles aggregates and 
loads bin with one elevating 
conveyor and one tunnel 
conveyor. Diverters unload 
incline conveyors to stock 
piles at any specified points 



















* 1000 bbis. ca 
pecity cement stor 
age (others 600 to 
2000 bbis. option- 
el) assures con 
tinuous opera 
tion of plent 


















© Heltzel batchers, auto- 
matic or manually oper 
ated, are designed for 
speedy operation and 
uninterrupted service 
Complete plants, includ 
ing conveyor systems 
are Heltzel designed and 
built for = 





*® Trouble-free ce- 
ment valves, exclu- 
sive with Heltzel, at 
all cement dis- 




















charge points assure 
smooth flow through 
narrow passages. 








HELTZEL STEEL FORM & IRON COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO, 


Please send tafemnetion coguding: 

Ww R ! T E F 8) R Stationary Batching Plants [_] Road and Alrport Forms 

Portable Batching Plants [_] Curb and Gutter Forms 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
SIGNED 





BULLETIN 














MELT ZEL sistncn cue t's 
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ucts and concrete products indus 

Dr. Lansing S. Wells gave 
his interesting off-the-record 
He is to prepare a paper to b 
in London to a congress of 
chemists in September, in 
will describe his work on hyd: 
ets, which seem to be produced 
autoclave from lime, silica ar 
ina. 

R. S. Linford, general la 
Colortone Brick, Ltd., Melbou: 
stralia, gave some remarks 
sand-lime brick industry in Au 
He has had difficulty in getting 
factory lime, which he hopes t 
come with a lime plant of his o 
is in this country to acquire t 
information on lime burning. A 
of colored brick is produced 
company, Mr. Linford said, and 
care is required to control the 

Leo J. Ryan, president, Ryan |} 
ers Supplies, Ltd., Windsor, Ont 
has been diversifying by making 
and, more recently, floor and 
slabs with a standard block ma: 
These slabs are ground with a 
zontal grinding machine and ve 
cellent results have been obtaine 

The need for getting into 
products besides sand-lime brik 
emphasized by Carl Miller of P 
Brick Co., Pacific, Mo. He is n 
silo staves and sends a smal 
out to build silos and bins, re; 
steel structures. He also ma 
high quality brick in white and 
shades, chiefly buff and pink 

S. Dilnot, a consulting techn 
from England, described a foan 
crete in which he is interested 
gave a paper discussing the | 
phy of lightweight building mat 
and showed specimens having 
fine bubble structure. 

Though there are a number of 
ods of producing foamed cor 
only two have any practical 
cording to Mr. Dilnot. These ar: 
chemical method, in which alun 
powder mixed with the aggregat 
acts with lime water to produc: 
bles, and the other method is th 
of preformed foam containing 
The latter method is preferred 
Dilnot said, for a number of rea 
among them that temperature } 
a factor in the reaction, faulty 
can be corrected before casting 
units, the mix can be pumped 
pores formed are spherical in 
and therefore show no direct 
characteristics, and because cost 
lower. In contrast, just the op; 
statements can be said about 
chemical method. Autoclaving, 
speaker said, permits the use of 
as a raw material and iner 
strengths and thermal insulat 
whereas shrinkage is decreased 

Officers elected for the coming 
are president, Elmer R. Coat 
tual Materials Co., Seattle, W 
vice-president, Leo J. Ryan, R 
Builders Supplies, Ltd., W 
Ont., Can.; and secretary-trea 
Dale Cobb, Century Brick, Mo 
La. 
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ests of the Waylite Co. on a 

p to Bethlehem, Penn., to see 

npany’s new lightweight slag 

ling plant in operation. The 

were taken in buses to Bethle- 

and after a luncheon at the 

ehem Club, a tour through Beth- 

Steel Co. was arranged. The 

rs watched a blast furnace tap- 

then the flow of molten metal 

he skimming off of the floating 

into ladles. The slag expanding 

nt was next visited while it was 

neration. Dinner and cocktails at 

veautiful Saucon Valley Country 

Club topped off the day, though a 

ehtcap was provided when the buses 

ve through the Waylite plant at 

vht, affording a spectacular view 
the brilliant flow of slag. 


Cover-Coating Pipe 
tinned from page 198 
ard of 8 in. diameter and 40-ft. steel 
pe is shown, after they were lined 
ith cement mortar by the centrifugal 
recess, and cover-coated with cement 
mortar by the Steam-Cote process. 
When the steel pipe are used for 
ibaqueous pipe lines, for river cross- 
ngs and the like, they will float when 
mpty. To provide the required weight 
prevent buoyancy, the steel pipe 
ire provided with a thick cover-coat, 
hich is accomplished in one pass by 
the use of one or more additional gun 
nits, and by winding one or more 
re mesh reinforcements simultane- 
sly with the coating. In Fig. 7 the 
ipe are being loaded for shipment in 
he steel pipe plant, from a large 
ock on hand. The Steam-Cote cover- 
oatings are not cracked in storage, 
1 in handling. 


Cover-Coating Prestressed 
Concrete Pressure Pipe 

The new Steam-Cote process offers 
it possibilities for cover-coating 
tressed concrete pressure pipe, 
el the concrete cores are stress- 
nd with high tensile strength steel 

Ordinary Gunite is too slow and 
‘nsive; other methods now in com- 
ial use are restricted and also ex- 


1lvé 

‘restressed concrete pressure pipe 
inlimited future in this coun- 
and there is no valid reason why 
kind of pipe should not be manu- 
tured and sold on an ever-increas- 
cale—because prestressed con- 
te pressure pipe has all of the ad- 
ages, and none of the disadvant- 
of cast iron pipe, steel pipe or 
orced concrete pressure pipe of 
entional design. Since the concrete 
f prestressed concrete pressure 
are now manufactured with con- 
te of great strength, density and 
permeability, the new coating proc- 
an be used extensively for cover- 
iting the concrete cores, after they 
stress-wound with high tensile 

ngth steel wire. 
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It takes years to 
get rich overnight 


High standards of truck mixer design, guaranteed by 
the Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureau, have over the 
years built architect and engineer acceptance for ready 
mixed concrete. Adherence to those standards 
protects the investment of every operator 

whose mixers or agitators bear the 

Bureau Rating Plate. 





337’ x 48’ slip-form deck used to pour 
addition to Farm Bureau grain terminal at 
Canal Winchester, Ohio. Once a minute, 
192 screw jacks were turned to raise en- 
tire forms 15/100”. Carts, served from 
central hopper, distributed concrete to the 
continuously rising forms. 


(Advertisement below is be 
ing read by your best custom 
ers in Architectural Record, 
Engineering News Record, 
Western Construction and 
Southwest Builder.) 








How to pour a 1,200,000 bushel 


basket = in one piece 


By a continuous pour of 6,000 cu. Because concrete design envisions 
yds. of ready-mixed concrete, into homogeneous material, of numerous 
slip-forms raised on jackrods at the elements completely mixed, tl 
rate of .15” every minute, this ele- ready-mixed concrete industry cert 
vator addition was completed in fies by Rating Plate those tr 
16814 hours. The 24 bins, each 20’ mixers and agitators which | 

in diameter and 127’ high, and inter- proper design, capacity, drum spe 
stitial walls, covering a 337’ x 48’ mixing action and water control 
area, form one monolithic structure essary to produce a homogenco 
without joint or seam. crete of uniform strength 


truck mixer that serves your jobs 


Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bure 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER CO. THE T. L. 


who comply with the quality standards estal 


the Nationa! Ready Mixed Concrete Association and the 


Look for this Badge of mney on Truck Mixers: 


You have a right to insist on this Rating Plate 


It is paces" t 


au, 


These member manufacturers comply with Bureau standards: 


SMITH COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Columbus, Ohio Dunellen, 
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TRINITY WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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cast stone... terrazzo . . . cement paint . 
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PORTLAND CEMENT \ whiler white cement 

ee a that gives greater beauty 
~: ~ wherever used. It is a true 

portland cement. General Portland : 

Cement Co., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago; Republic ah 

Bank Bldg., Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles; 305 . . . concrete architectural units .. . 

Morgan St., Tampa; Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga. 











eee when you MAKE and SELL 
CONCRETE LINTELS and SILLS 


Popular KENT LINTELATORS are economically 
producing lintels and sills in various lengths and 
sizes which satisfy the increasing requirements 0 
builders everywhere. 








With steel difficult to obtain there is an even greate 
than normai demand for these proven products. 


Then, too, their lower “on the job” installation cos 
is a big factor to the builder, resulting in a great 
ultimate profit to him. 





SUPER LINTELATORS STANDARD LINTELATORS 








Make lintels 7% HIGH by Make lintels 7%’ HIGH by Don’t let another day slip by without getting 
3%" SH" 7H 9% 11K =H SH 7H WIDE in these complete facts and figures on KENT LINTELATORS 
WIDE in these lengths. lengths. 

56 ove © se. © se ete © Write at once for the bulletins. 

$7 28 upto 74 No. 7 28 upto 74° 

$8 28 upto 88 No. 8 28 upto 88 aw me ie ‘ : , ad . 
$9 2's” upte 94" Me. 9 2's” upte 9'4” Linte lators are avatlable u ith special motor 
$10 28 upto 108 No. 10 2'8" upto 10'8” driven mechanical vibrators which reduce noise. 


Fhe RENT MACHINE C0. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio machinery since 192: 
yanog 
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sitain’s newest 
ment plant 
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